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AUDREY.'* 


I. 


THE CABIN IN THE VALLEY. 
THE valley lay like a ribbon thrown 
into the midst of the encompassing hills. 
The grass which grew there was soft 
and fine and abundant; the trees which 
sprang from its dark, rich mould were 
tall and great of girth. A bright stream 
flashed through it, and the sunshine fell 
warm upon the grass and changed the 
tassels of the maize into golden plumes. 
Above the valley, east and north and 
south, rose the hills, clad in living green, 
mantled with the purpling grape, 
wreathed morn and eve with trailing 
mist. To the westward were the moun- 
tains, and they dwelt apart in a blue 
haze. Only in the morning, if the mist 
were not there, the sunrise struck upon 
their long summits, and in the evening 
they stood out, high and black and fear- 
ful, against the splendid sky. The child 
who played beside the cabin door often 
watched them as the valley filled with 
shadows, and thought of them as a great 
wall between her and some land of the 
fairies which must needs lie beyond that 
barrier, beneath the splendor and the 
evening star. The Indians called them 
the Endless Mountains, and the child 
never doubted that they ran across the 
world and touched the floor of heaven. 
In the hands of the woman who was 
spinning the thread broke, and the song 


died in the white throat of the girl who 
stood in the doorway. For a moment 
the two gazed with widening eyes into 
the green September world without the 
cabin; then the woman sprang to her 
feet, tore from the wall a horn, and, 
running to the door, wound it lustily. 
The echoes from the hills had not died, 
when a man and a boy, the one bearing 
a musket, the other an axe, burst from 
the shadow of the forest, and at a run 
crossed the greensward and the field of 
maize between them and the women. 
The child let fall her pine cones and 
pebbles, and fled to her mother, to cling 
to her skirts, and look with brown 
frightened eyes for the wonder that 
should follow the winding of the horn. 
Only twice could she remember that 
clear summons for her father: once 
when it was winter and snow was on 
the ground, and a great wolf, gaunt and 
bold, had fallen upon their sheep; and 
once when a drunken trader from Ger- 
manna, with a Pamunkey who had tasted 
of the trader’s rum, had not waited for 
an invitation before entering the cabin. 
It was not winter now, and there was no 
sign of the red-faced trader or of the, 
dreadful, capering Indian. | There" was 
only a sound in the ain, a, strange, Howse 
coming, ta therir from, the -pass between 
the: hits 3 pyery “which rose the sun. 

ths * ‘nan with the musket seit: shis * 
voice before him. as’ he appre gachedl the 
oe easy ‘the, Goobstep : “ Alce, wo- 
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What ’s amiss ? 
wrong!” 


man ! I see naught 

His wife stepped forward to meet him. 
“ There ’s naught to see, William. It’s 
to hear. Molly and 
I heard it, and then we lost it. There 
it is again!” 

Fronting the cabin, beyond the maize 
field and the rich green grass and the 
placid stream, rose two hills, steep and 
thickly wooded, and between them ran a 
narrow, winding, and rocky pass. Down 
this gorge, to the listening pioneer, now 
came a confused and trampling sound. 

“ Tt is iron striking against the rocks! ” 
he announced. ‘“ The hoofs of horses” 
cried his wife. ‘The horses 
in Virginia go unshod! And what 
should a troop of horse do here, beyond 
the frontier, where even the rangers 
never come ?”’ 

The man shook his head, a frown of 
perplexity upon his bronzed and bearded 
face. “It is the sound of the hoofs of 
horses,” 


a al . 
There was a noise. 


“Tron!” 


he said, “and they are coming 
through the pass. Hark!” 

A trumpet blew, and there came a 
noise of laughter. The child pressed 
close to her brother’s side. “Oh, Robin, 
maybe ’tis the fairies !” 

Out from the gloom of the pass into 
the sunshine of the valley, splashing 
through the stream, trampling the long 
grass, laughing, and calling one rider to 
the other, burst a company of fifty horse- 
men. The trumpet blew again, and the 
entire party, drawing rein, stared at the 
unexpected maize field, the cabin, and 
the people about the door. 

Between the intruders and the lonely 


folk, whose nearest neighbors were twenty 
e % . 
anifés away, was only a strip of sunny 


“gigs, ‘dotted ” oyer ,with the stumps of 
trees that Kail. gen: fellettlest they afford 
cover, for attacking savages; teas M9 Hy 
+ yiditg at the head of the invaditty’s party, 
beckoned, somrewhat imperiously, to the 
pioneer; and tire’ latter; Still with, his 
musket in the hollow of his arms sindde 
across the greensward, and finding him- 
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self in the midst, not of rude traders 
and rangers, but of easy, smiling, peri- 
wigged gentlemen, handsomely dressed 
ites accoutred, dropped the butt of his 
gun upon the ground, and took off his 
squirrel-skin cap. 

‘“* You are deep in the wilderness, good 
fellow,” said the man who had beckoned, 
and who was possessed of a stately fig- 
ure, a martial countenance, and an air of 
great authority. ‘“ How far is it to the 
mountains ? ” 

The pioneer stared at the long blue 
range, cloudlike in the distanee. “I 
don’t know,” he answered. “TI hunt to 
the eastward. Twenty miles, maybe. 
You ’re never going to climb them ?” 

“‘ We are come out expressly to do so,” 
answered the other heartily, “having a 
mind to drink the King’s health with 
our heads in the clouds! We need an- 
other axeman to clear away the fallen 
trees and break the nets of grapevine. 
Wilt go along amongst our rangers yon- 
der, and earn a pistole and undying 
fame ?” 

The woodsman looked from the knot 
of gentlemen to the troop of hardy 
rangers, who, with a dozen ebony ser- 
vants and four Meherrin Indians, made 
up the company. Under charge of the 
slaves were a number of pack horses. 
Thrown across one was a noble deer; a 
second bore a brace of wild turkeys and 
a two-year-old bear, fat and tender; a 
third had a legion of pots and pans for 
the cooking of the woodland cheer; while 
the burden of several others promised 
heart’s content of good liquor. From 
the entire troop breathed a most enticing 
air of gay daring and good-fellowship. 
The gentlemen were young and of cheer- 
ful countenances ; the rangers in the rear 
sat their horses and whistled to the wood- 
peckers in the sugar trees; the negroes 
grinned broadly ; even the Indians ap- 
peared a shade less saturnine than usual. 
The golden sunshine poured upon them 
all, and the blue mountains that no Eng- 
lishman had ever passed seemed for the 
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moment as soft and yielding as the cloud 
that slept along their summits. And no 
man knew what might be just beyond the 
mountains: Frenchmen, certainly, and 
the great lakes and the South Sea; but, 
besides these, might there not be gold, 
glittering stones, new birds and beasts 
and plants, strange secrets of the hills ? 
It was only westward-ho! for a week 
or two, with good company and good 
drink — 

The woodsman shifted from one foot 
to the other, but his wife, who had now 
crossed the grass to his side, had no 
doubts. 

“You ‘Il not go, William!” she cried. 
“* Remember the smoke that you saw yes- 
terday from the hilltop! If the North- 
ern Indians are on the warpath against 
the Southern, and are passing between us 
and the mountains, there may be stray- 
ing bands. Ill not let you go!” 

In her eagerness she clasped his arm 
with her hands. She was a comely, 
buxom dame, and the circle on horseback, 
being for the most part young and gal- 
lant, and not having seen a woman for 
some days, looked kindly upon her. 

“‘ And so you saw a smoke, goodwife, 
and are afraid of roving Indians?” said 
the gentleman who had spoken before. 
“That being the case, your husband has 
our permission to stay behind. On my 
life, tis a shame to ride away and leave 
you in danger of such marauders!” 

“ Will. your Excellency permit me to 
volunteer for guard duty?” demanded 
a young man who had pressed his horse 
to the leader’s side. “ It’s odds, though, 
that when you return this way you ‘Il find 
me turned Papist. Ill swear your Ex- 
cellency never saw in Flanders carved or 
painted saint so worthy of your prayers 
as yonder breathing one!” 

The girl Molly had followed her 
parents, and now stood upon a little 
grassy knoll, surveying with wide brown 
eyes the gay troop before her. A light 
wind was blowing, and it wrapped her 
dress of tender, faded blue around her 
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young limbs, and lifted her loosened hair, 
gilded by the sunshine into the likeness 
of an aureole. Her face was serious and 
wondering, but fair as a woodland flower. 
She had placed her hand upon the head 
of the child, who was with her, clinging 
to her dress. The green knoll formed a 
pedestal ; behind was the sky, as blue as 
that of Italy ; the two figures might have 
been some painted altarpiece. 

The sprightly company, which had 
taken for its motto “Sic juvat tran- 
scendere montes,” looked and worshiped. 
There was a moment of silent devo- 
tion, broken by one of the gentlemen 
demanding if ’t were not time for din- 
ner; another remarked that they might 
go much farther and fare much worse, in 
respect of a cool, sweet spot in which to 
rest during the heat of the afternoon; 
and a third boldly proposed that they 
go no farther at all that day. Their 
leader settled the question by announ- 
cing that, Mr. Mason’s suggestion find- 
ing favor in his sight, they would forth- 
with dismount, dine, drink red wine and 
white, and wear out the heat of the day 
in this sylvan paradise until four of the 
clock, when the trumpet should sound 
for the mount; also, that if the good- 
wife and her daughter would do them 
the honor to partake of their rustic fare, 
their healths should be drunk in nothing 
less than Burgundy. 

As he spoke he swung himself from 
the saddle, pulled out his ruffles, and 
raised his hat. ‘‘ Ladies, permit me,” — 
a wave of his hand toward his escort, 
who were now also on foot. “Colonel 
Robertson, Captain Clonder, Captain 
Brooke, Mr. Haward, Mr. Beverley, 
Dr. Robinson, Mr. Fontaine, Mr. Todd, 
Mr. Mason, —all of the Tramontane 
Order. For myself, I am Alexander 
Spotswood, at your service.” 

The pioneer, standing behind his wife, 
plucked her by the sleeve. ‘“ Ecod, 
Alce, ’t is the Governor himself! Mind 
your manners!” 

Alce, who had been a red-cheeked 
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dairymaid in a great house in Eng- 
land, needed no admonition. Her curtsy 
was profound ; and when the Governor 
took her by the hand and kissed her 
still blooming cheek, she curtsied again. 
Molly, who had no memories of fine 
gentlemen and the complaisance which 
was their due, blushed fire-red at the 
touch of his Excellency’s lips, forgot to 
curtsy, and knew not where to look. 
When, in her confusion, she turned her 
head aside, her eyes met those of the 
young man who had threatened to turn 
Papist. He bowed, with his hand upon 
his heart, and she blushed more deeply 
than before. 

By now every man had dismounted, 
and the valley was ringing with the 
merriment of the jovial crew. The ne- 
groes led the horses down the stream, 
lightened them of saddle and _ bridle, 
and left them tethered to saplings be- 
neath which the grass grew long and 
green. The rangers gathered fallen 
wood, and kindled two mighty fires, 
while the gentlemen of the party threw 
themselves down beside the stream, upon 
a little grassy rise shadowed by a huge 
sugar tree. A mound of turf, flanked 
by two spreading roots, was the Govern- 
or’s chair of state, and Alce and Molly 
he must needs seat beside him. Not 
one of his gay company but seemed an 
adept in the high-flown compliment of 
the age; out of very idleness and the 
mirth born of that summer hour they fol- 
lowed his Excellency’s lead, and plied the 
two simple women with all the wordy 
ammunition that a tolerable acquaintance 
with the mythology of the ancients and 
the polite literature of the present could 
furnish. The mother and daughter did 
not understand the fine speeches, but 
liked them passing well. In their lonely 
lives, a little thing made conversation for 
many and many a day. As for these 
golden hours, — the jingle and clank and 
mellow laughter, the ruffles and gold 
buttons and fine cloth, these gentlemen, 
young and handsome, friendly-eyed, sil- 
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ver-tongued, the taste of wine, the taste 
of flattery, the sunshine that surely was 
never yet so bright, —ten years from 
now they would still be talking of these 
things, still wishing that such a day could 
come again. 

The negroes were now busy around 
the fires, and soon the cheerful odor of 
broiling meat rose and blended with the 
fragrance of the forest. The pioneer, 
hospitably minded, beckoned to the four 
Meherrins, and hastening with them to 
the patch of waving corn, returned with 
a goodly lading of plump, green ears. 
A second foraging party, under guidance 
of the boy, brought into the larder of the 
gentry half a dozen noble melons, golden 
within and without. The woman whis- 
pered to the child, and the latter ran to 
the cabin, filled her upgathered skirts 
with the loaves of her mother’s baking, 
and came back to the group upon the 
knoll beneath the sugar tree. The Gov- 
ernor himself took the bread from the 
little maid, then drew her toward him. 

“Thanks, my pretty one,” he said, 
with a smile that for the moment quite 
dispelled the expression of haughtiness 
which marred an otherwise comely coun- 
tenance. ‘Come, give me a kiss, sweet- 
ing, and tell me thy name.” 

The child looked at him gravely. 
“My name is Audrey,” she answered, 
“and if you eat all of our bread well 
have none for supper.” 

The Governor laughed, and kissed the 
small dark face. “Ill give thee a 
gold moidore, instead, my maid. Odso, 
thou ’rt as dark and wild, almost, as was 
my little Queen of the Saponies that died 
last year. Hast never been away from 
the mountains, child ? ” 

Audrey shook her head, and thought 
the question but a foolish one. The 
Had she 
not been to the top of the hills, and seen 
for herself that they went from one edge 
of the world to the other? She was 
glad to slip from the Governor’s encir- 
cling arm, and from the gay ring beneath 


mountains were every where. 
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the sugar tree ; to take refuge with her- 
self down by the water side, and watch 
the fairy tale from afar off. 

The rangers, with the pioneer and his 
son for their guests, dined beside the 
kitchen fire, which they had kindled at a 
respectful distance from the group upon 
the knoll. Active bronzed and daring 
men, wild riders, bold fighters, lovers of 
the freedom of the woods, they sprawled 
upon the dark earth beneath the walnut 
trees, laughed and joked, and told old 
tales of hunting or of Indian warfare. 
The four Meherrins ate apart and in 
stately silence, but the grinning negroes 
must needs endure their hunger until 
their masters should be served. One 
black detachment spread before the gen- 
tlemen of the expedition a damask cloth ; 
another placed upon the snowy field 
platters of smoking venison and turkey, 
flanked by rockahominy and sea biscuit, 
corn roasted Indian fashion, golden mel- 
ons, and a quantity of wild grapes ga- 
thered from the vines that rioted over 
the hillside ; while a third set down, with 
due solemnity, a formidable array of bot- 
tles. ‘There being no chaplain in the 
party, the grace was short. The two 
captains carved, but every man was his 
own Ganymede. ‘The wines were good 
and abundant: there was champagne for 
the King’s health; claret in which to 
pledge themselves, gay stormers of the 
mountains ; Burgundy for the oreads who 
were so gracious as to sit beside them, 
smile upon them, taste of their mortal 
fare. 

Sooth to say, the oreads were some- 
what dazed by the company they were 
keeping, and found the wine a more po- 
tent brew than the liquid crystal of their 
mountain streams. Red roses bloomed 


in Molly’s cheeks ; her eyes grew starry, 
and no longer sought the ground; when 
one of the gentlemen wove a chaplet of 
oak leaves, and with it crowned her loos- 
ened hair, she laughed, and the sound 
was so silvery and delightful that the 


When the 


company laughed with her. 
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viands were gone, the negroes drew the 
cloth, but left the wine. When the wine 
was well-nigh spent, they brought to 
their masters long pipes and japanned 
boxes filled with sweet-scented. The 
fragrant smoke, arising, wrapped the 
knoll in a bluish haze. A wind had 
sprung up, tempering the blazing sun- 
shine, and making low music up and down 
the hillsides. The maples blossomed into 
silver, the restless poplar leaves danced 
more and more madly, the hemlocks and 
great white pines waved their broad, 
dark banners. Above the hilltops the 
sky was very blue, and the distant heights 
seemed dream mountains and easy of 
climbing. A soft and pleasing indolence, 
born of the afternoon, the sunlight, and 
the red wine, came to dwell in the val- 
ley. One of the company beneath the 
spreading sugar tree laid his pipe upon 
the grass, clasped his hands behind his 
head, and, with his eyes on the azure hea- 
ven showing between branch and leaf, 
sang the song of Amiens of such another 
tree in such another forest. The voice 
was manly, strong, and sweet; the ran- 
gers quit their talk of war and hunting 
to listen, and the negroes, down by the 
fire which they had built for themselves, 
laughed with pleasure. 

When the wine was all drunken and 
the smoke of the tobacco quite blown 
away, a gentleman who seemed of a 
somewhat saturnine disposition, and less 
susceptible than his brother adventurers 
to the charms of the wood nymphs, rose, 
and declared that he would go a-fishing 
in the dark crystal of the stream below. 
His servant brought him hook and line, 
and the grasshoppers in the tall grass 
served for bait. A rock jutting over the 
flood formed a convenient seat, and a 
tulip tree lent a grateful shade. The fish 
were abundant and obliging ; the fisher- 
man was happy. Three shining trophies 
had been landed, and he was in the act 
of baiting the hook that should capture 
the fourth, when his eyes chanced to meet 
the eyes of the child Audrey, who had 
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left her covert of purple-berried alder, 
and now stood beside him. Tithonus, 
green and hale, skipped from between 
his fingers, and he let fall his line to put 
out a good-natured hand and draw the 
child down to a seat upon the rock. 
“ Wouldst like to try thy skill, moppet ?” 
he demanded. 

The child shook her head. “ Are you 
a prince,”’ she asked, “ and is the grand 
gentleman with the long hair and the 
purple coat the King ?” 

“No, little 

The gen- 
tleman yonder, being the representative 
in Virginia of my Lord of Orkney and 
his Majesty King George the First, may 
somewhat smack of royalty. Indeed, 
there are good Virginians who think that 
were the King himself amongst us he 
could not more thoroughly play my Lord 
Absolute. But he’s only the Governor 
of Virginia, after all, bright eyes.” 

* Does he live in a palace, like the 
King? My father once saw the King’s 
house in a place they call London.” 

The gentleman laughed again. “ Ay, 
he lives in a palace, a red brick palace, 
sixty feet long and forty feet deep, with 
a bauble on top that’s all afire on birth- 
nights. 


The fisherman laughed. 
one, I’m only a poor ensign. 


There are green gardens, too, 
with winding paths, and sometimes pret- 
ty ladies walk in them. Wouldst like 
to see all these fine things ?” 

The child nodded. “ Ay, that I would! 
Who is the gentleman that sang, and 
that now sits by Molly ? 
hand touching her hair. 
ernor, too? ”’ 

The other glanced in the direction 
of the sugar tree, raised his eyebrows, 
shrugged his shoulders, and returned to 
his fishing. ‘“ That is Mr. Marmaduke 
Haward,” he said, “who, having just 
come into a great estate, goes abroad 
next month to be taught the newest, most 
genteel mode of squandering it. Dost 
not like his looks, child ? Half the ladies 
of Williamsburgh are enamored of his 
beaux yeux.” 


See! with his 
Is he a Govy- 
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Audrey made no answer, for just then 
the trumpet blew for the mount, and the 
fisherman must needs draw in and pocket 
his hook and line. Clear, high, and 
sweet, the triumphant notes pierced the 
air, and were answered from the hills by 
a thousand fairy horns. The martial- 
minded Governor would play the general 
in the wilderness ; his little troop of gen- 
tlemen and rangers and ebony servants 
had come out well drilled for their tilt 
against the mountains. The echoes were 
still ringing, when, with laughter, some 
expenditure of wit, and much cheerful 
swearing, the camp was struck. The 
pack horses were again laden, the ran- 
gers swung themselves into their saddles, 
and the gentlemen beneath the sugar tree 
rose from the grass, and tendered their 
farewells to the oreads. 

Alce roundly hoped that their Hon- 
ors would pass that way again upon their 
return from the high mountains, and the 
deepening rose of Molly’s cheeks and 
her wistful eyes added weight to her 
mother’s importunity. The Governor 
swore that within a week they would 
dine again in the valley, and his com- 
panions confirmed the oath. His Ex- 
cellency, turning to mount his horse, 
found the pioneer at the animal’s head. 

“So, honest fellow,” he exclaimed 
good-naturedly, “ you will not with us to 
grave your name upon the mountain 
tops? Let me tell you that you are giv- 
ing Fame the go-by. To march against 
the mountains and overcome them as 
though they were so many Frenchmen, 
and then to gaze into the promised land 
beyond — Odso, man, we are as great 
as were Cortez and Pizarro and their 
crew! We are heroes and paladins! 
We are the Knights of ” — 

His horse, impatient to be gone, struck 
with a ringing sound an iron-shod hoof 
against a bit of rock. ‘The Knights 
of the Horseshoe,” said the gentleman 
nearest the Governor. 

Spotswood uttered a delighted excla- 
mation: “’Gad, Mr. Haward, you ’ve 
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hit it! Well-nigh the first horseshoes 
used in Virginia — the number we were 
forced to bring along — the sound of the 
iron against the rocks —the Knights of 
the Horseshoe! ’Gad, I ’ll send to Lon- 
don and have little horseshoes — little 
gold horseshoes — made, and every man 
of us shall wear one. The Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe! It hath an odd, 
charming sound, eh, gentlemen ? ” 
None of the gentlemen were prepared 
to deny that it was a quaint and pleasing 
title. Instead, out of very lightness of 
heart and fantastic humor, they must 
needs have the Burgundy again unpacked, 
that they might pledge at once all valor- 
ous discoverers, his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and their new-named 
order. And when the wine was drunk, 
the rangers were drawn up, the muskets 
were loaded, and a volley was fired that 
brought the echoes crashing about their 
heads. The Governor mounted, the 
trumpet sounded once more, and the joy- 


ous company swept down the narrow val- 
ley toward the long, blue, distant ranges. 


The pioneer, his wife and children, 
watched them go. One of the gentlemen 
turned in his saddle and waved his hand. 
Alce curtsied, but Molly, at whom he had 
looked, saw him not, because her eyes 
were full of tears. The company reached 
and entered a cleft between the hills; a 
moment, and men and horses were lost 
to sight; a little longer, and not even a 
sound could be heard. 

It was as though they had taken the 
sunshine with them; for a cloud had 
come up from the west, and the sun was 
hidden. All at once the valley seemed 
a sombre and lonely place, and the hills 
with their whispering trees looked mena- 
cingly down upon the clearing, the cabin, 
and the five simple English folk. The 
glory of the day was gone. After a lit- 
tle more of idle staring, the frontiersman 
and his son returned to their work in the 
forest, while Alce and Molly went indoors 
to their spinning, and Audrey sat down 
upon the doorstep to listen to the hurry 
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of voices in the trees, and to watch the 
ever deepening shadow of the cloud above 
the valley. 


II. 


THE COURT OF THE ORPHAN. 

An hour before dusk found the com- 
pany that had dined in the valley mak- 
ing their way up the dry bed of a stream, 
through a gorge which cleft a line of pre- 
cipitous hills. On either hand the bank 
rose steeply, giving no footing for man or 
beast. The road was a difficult one ; for 
here a tall, fern-crowned rock left but a 
narrow passage between itself and the 
shaggy hillside, and there smooth and 
slippery ledges, mounting one above the 
other, spanned the way. In places, too, 
the drought had left pools of dark, still 
water, difficult to avoid, and not infre- 
quently the entire party must come to a 
halt while the axemen cleared from the 
path a fallen birch or hemlock. Every 
man was afoot, none caring to risk a fall 
upon the rocks or into the black, cold wa- 
ter of the pools. The hoofs of the horses 
and the spurs of the men clanked against 
the stones; now and then one of the hea- 
vily laden pack horses stumbled and was 
sworn at, and once a warning rattle, issu- 
ing from a rank growth of fern on the 
hillside, caused a momentary commotion, 
but there was no more laughter, or whis- 
tling, or calling from the van to the rear 
guard. The way was arduous, and every 
man must watch his footsteps ; moreover, 
the last rays of the sun were gilding the 
hilltops above them, and the level that 
should form their camping place must be 
reached before the falling of the night. 

The sunlight had all but faded from 
the heights, when one of the company, 
stumbling over a round and mossy rock, 
measured his length upon the ground, 
amid his own oaths at his mishap, and 
the exclamations of the man immediate- 
ly in his rear, whose progress he had thus 
unceremoniously blocked. The horse of 
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the fallen man, startled by the dragging 
at the reins, reared and plunged, and in 
a moment the entire column was in disor- 
der. When the frightened animals were 
at last quieted, and the line re-formed, 
the Governor called out to know who it 
was that had fallen, and whether any 
damage had been suffered. 

“Tt was Mr. Haward, sir! ”’ cried out 
two or three; and presently the injured 
gentleman himself, limping painfully, and 
with one side of his fine green coat all 
stained by reason of contact with a bit 
of muddy ground, appeared before his 
Excellency. 


b] 


“ T have had a cursed mishap, — sav- 
ing your presence, sir,’ he explained. 
“The right ankle is, I fear, badly 
sprained. The pain is exquisite, and I 
know not how I am to climb mountains.” 

The Governor uttered an exclamation 
of concern: “ Unfortunate! Dr. Rob- 
inson must look to the hurt at once.” 

“Your Excellency forgets my dispute 
with Dr. Robinson as to the dose of 
Jesuit bark for my servant,” said the 
sufferer blandly. “Were I in extremis 
I should not apply to him for relief.” 

“T’ll lay my life that you are not in 
extremis now,” retorted the doctor. ‘“ If 
ever I saw a man with a sprained ankle 
keep his color so marvelously, or heard 
him speak in so composed a tone! The 
pain must be of a very unusual degree 
indeed! ” 

“Tt is,” answered Mr. Haward calmly. 
“T cannot possibly go on in this condi- 
tion, your Excellency, nor can I dream 
of allowing my unlucky accident to de- 
lay this worshipful company in their as- 
cent of the mountains. I will therefore 
take my servant and ride slowly back to 
the cabin which we left this afternoon. 
Doubtless the worthy pioneer will give 
me shelter until my foot is healed, and 
I will rejoin your Excellency upon your 
return through the valley.” 

As he spoke, for the greater ease of 
the injured member, he leaned against 
a towering rock. He was a handsome 
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youth, with a trick of keeping an un- 
moved countenance under even such a 
fire of laughter and exclamation as greet- 
ed his announcement. 

** And for this you would lose the pass- 
ing of the Appalachian Mountains!” 
cried Spotswood. ‘“ Why, man! from 
those heights we may almost see Lake 
Erie ; may find out how near we are to 
the French, how easily the mountains 
may be traversed, what promise of suc- 
cess should his Majesty determine to 
plant settlements beyond them or to hold 
the mountain passes! There is service 
to be done and honor to be gained, and 
you would lag behind because of a 
wrenched ankle! Zoons, sir! at Blen- 
heim I charged a whole regiment of 
Frenchmen, with a wound in my breast 
into which you might have thrust your 
hand!” 

The younger man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘“ Beggars may not be choosers,”’ 
he said coolly. “The sunlight is fast 
fading, and if we would be out of this 
gorge before nightfall we must make no 
further tarrying. I have your Excel- 
lency’s permission to depart ?”’ 

One of the gentlemen made a low- 
voiced but audible remark to his neigh- 
bor, and another hummed a line from 
a love song. The horses moved impa- 
tiently amongst the loose stones, and the 
rangers began to mutter that night would 
be upon them before they reached a safer 
footing. 

“Mr. Haward! Mr. Haward!” said 
the Governor sternly. “It is in my 
mind that you meditate inflicting a 
greater harm than you have received. 
Let me tell you, sir, if you think to so 
repay a simple-minded hospitality ’’ — 

Mr. Haward’s eyes narrowed. “I 
own Colonel Spotswood for Governor of 
Virginia,” he said, speaking slowly, as 
was his wont when he was angry. “ His 
office does not, I think, extend farther 
than that. As for these pleasant-mind- 
ed gentlemen who are not protected by 
their rank, I beg to inform them that 
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in my fall my sword arm suffered no 
whit.” 

Turning, he beckoned to a negro who 
had worked his way from the servants 
in the rear, along the line of rangers, to 
the outskirts of the group of gentlemen 
gathered around the Governor and the in- 
jured man. “Juba,” he ordered, “ draw 
your horse and mine to one side. Your 
Excellency, may I again remind you that 
it draws toward nightfall, and that this 
road will be no pleasant one to travel in 
the dark ?” 

What he said was true; moreover, 
upon the setting out of the expedition it 
had been laughingly agreed that any gen- 
tleman who might find his spirits dashed 
by the dangers and difficulties of the way 
should be at liberty at any time to turn 
his back upon the mountains, and his face 
toward safety and the settlements. The 
Governor frowned, bit his lips, but finally 
burst into unwilling laughter. 

“You are a very young gentleman, 
Mr. Marmaduke Haward!” he cried. 
“Were you a little younger, I know 


what ointment I should prescribe for 


your hurt. Go your ways with your 
broken ankle; but if, when I come 
again to the cabin in the valley, I find 
that your own injury has not content- 
ed you, look to it that I do not make 
you build a bridge across the bay itself! 
Gentlemen, Mr. Haward is bent upon 
intrusting his cure to other and softer 
hands than Dr. Robinson’s, and the ex- 
pedition must go forward without him. 
We sorrow to lose him from our num- 
ber, even for the week in which he pro- 
poses to complete his cure, but we know 
better than to reason with— ahem! — 
atwisted ankle. Hn avant, gentlemen ! 
Mr. Haward, pray have a care of your- 
self. I would advise that the ankle be 
well bandaged, and that you stir not from 
the chimney corner ” — 

“YT thank your Excellency for your 
advice,” said Mr. Haward imperturba- 
bly, ‘“‘and will consider of taking it. I 
wish your Excellency and these merry 
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gentlemen a most complete victory over 
the mountains, from which conquest I 
will no longer detain you.” 

He bowed as he spoke, and began to 
move, slowly and haltingly, across the 
width of the rocky way to where his ne- 
gro stood with the two horses. 

“Mr. Haward! ” called the Governor. 

The recreant turned his head. “ Your 
Excellency ?” 

“Tt was the right foot, was it not?” 
queried his sometime leader. “ Ah, I 
thought so! Then it were best not to 
limp with the left.” 

Homeric laughter shook the air; but 
while Mr. Haward laughed not, neither 
did he frown or blush. “I will remem- 
ber, sir,’ he said simply, and at once 
began to limp with the proper foot. 
When he reached the bank he turned, 
and, standing with his arm around his 
horse’s neck, watched the company which 
he had so summarily deserted, as it put 
itself into motion and went slowly past 
him up its dusky road. The laughter 
and bantering farewells moved him not ; 
he could at will draw a line around 
himself across which few things could 
step. Not far away the bed of the 
stream turned, and a hillside, dark with 
hemlock, closed the view. He watched 
the train pass him, reach this bend, and 
disappear. The axemen and the four 
Meherrins, the Governor and the gen- 
tlemen of the Horseshoe, the rangers, 
the negroes,—all were gone at last. 
With that passing, and with the ceasing 
of the laughter and the trampling, came 
the twilight. A whippoorwill began to 
call, and the wind sighed in the trees. 
Juba, the negro, moved closer to his mas- 
ter; then upon an impulse stooped, and 
lifting above his head a great rock, threw 
it with might into one of the shallow 
pools. The crashing sound broke the 
spell of the loneliness and quiet that had 
fallen upon the place. The white man 
drew his breath, shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned his horse’s head down the 
way up which he had so lately come. 
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The cabin in the valley was not three 
miles away. Down this ravine to a level 
place of pines, through the pines to a 
strip of sassafras and a poisoned field, 
past these into a dark, rich wood of 
mighty trees linked together with the 
ripening grape, then three low hills, then 
the valley and the cabin and a pair of 
starry eyes. It was full moon. Once out 
from under the stifling walls of the ravine, 
and the silver would tremble through the 
leaves and show the path beneath. The 
trees, too, that they had blazed, — with 
white wood pointing to white wood, the 
backward way should be easy. 

The earth, rising sheer in darkness on 
either hand, shut in the bed of the stream. 
In the warm, scented dusk the locusts 
shrilled in the trees, and far up the gorge 
the whippoorwill called and called. The 
air was filled with the gold of fireflies, 
a maze of spangles, now darkening, now 
brightening, restless and bewildering. 
The small, round pools caught the light 
from the yet faintly colored sky, and 
gleamed among the rocks; a star shone 
out, and a hot wind, heavy with the smell 
of the forest, moved the hemlock boughs 
and rustled in the laurels. 


The white man and the negro, each 
leading his horse, picked their way with 
caution among the pitfalls of the rocky 
and uneven road. 


With the passing of 
the Governor and his train a sudden cure 
had been wrought, for now Haward’s step 
was as firm and light as it had been be- 
fore his fall. The negro looked at him 
once or twice with a puzzled face, but 
made no comment and received no en- 
lightenment. Indeed, so difficult was 
their way that they were left but scant 
leisure for speech. Moment by mo- 
ment the darkness deepened, and once 
Haward’s horse came to its knees, erash- 
ing down among the rocks and awaken- 
ing every echo. 

The way, if hard, was short. The 
hills fell further apart, the banks became 
low and broad, and fair in front, between 
two slender pines, shone out the great 
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round moon. Leaving the bed of the 
stream, the two men entered a pine wood, 
dim and fragrant and easy to thread. 
The moon rose higher, and the light fell 
in wide shafts between trees that stood 
well apart, with no vines to grapple one 
to another, no undergrowth to press about 
their knees. 

There needed no watchfulness: the 
ground was smooth, the light was fair; 
no motion save the pale flicker of the 
fireflies, no sound save the sigh of the 
night wind in the boughs that were so 
high overhead. Master and man, rid- 
ing slowly and steadily onward through 
a wood that seemed interminably the 
same, came at last to think of other 
things than the road which they were 
traveling. Their hands lost grasp upon 
the reins, and their eyes, ceasing to glance 
now here, now there, gazed steadfastly 
down the gray and dreamlike vista be- 
fore them, and saw no longer bole and 
branch, moonlight and the white scars 
that the axe had made for guidance. The 
vision of the slave was of supper at the 
quarters, of the scraping of the fiddle in 
the red firelight, of the dancing and the 
singing. ‘The white man saw, at first, 
only a gitl’s face, shy and innocent, — the 
face of the woodland maid who had fired 
his fancy, who was drawing him through 
the wilderness back to the cabin in the 
valley. But after a while, in the gray 
stillness, he lost the face, and suddenly 
thought, instead, of the stone that was 
to cover his father’s grave. The ship 
that was to bring the great, dark, carven 
slab should be in by now; the day after 
his return to Williamsburgh the stone 
must be put in place, covering in the green 
sod and that which lay below. Here lieth 
in the hope of a joyful resurrection — 

His mind left the grave in the church- 
yard at Williamsburgh, and visited the 
great plantation of which he was now 
sole master. There was the house, four- 
square, high-roofed, many - windowed, 
built of dark red brick that glowed be- 
hind the veil of the locusts and the oaks. 
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There, too, were the quarters, — the home 
quarter, that at the creek, that on the 
ridge. Thirty white servants, three hun- 
dred slaves, — and he was the master. 
The honeysuckles in the garden that had 
been his father’s pride, the shining ex- 
panse of the river, the ship — his ship, 
the Golden Rose — that was to take him 
home to England, — he forgot the night 
and the forest, and saw these things quite 
plainly. Then he fell to thinking of Lon- 
don and the sweets that he meant to taste, 
the heady wine of youth and life that 
he meant to drain to the lees. He was 
young; he could spare the years. One 
day he would come back to Virginia, to 
the dim old garden and quiet house. His 
factor would give account, and he would 
settle down in the red brick house, with 
the tobacco to the north and east, the corn 
to the west, and to the south the mighty 
river, — the river silvered by the moon, 
the river that lay just beyond him, gleam- 
ing through the trees — 

Startled by the sudden tightening of 
the reins, or by the tearing of some 
frightened thing through the canes that 
beset the low, miry bank, the horse 
sprang aside ; then stood trembling, with 
pricked ears. The white man stared at 
the stream; then turned in his saddle 
and stared at the tree trunks, the patches 
of moonlight, and the impenetrable shad- 
ow that closed each vista. ‘The blazed 
trees!” he exclaimed at last. ‘“ How 
long since we saw one ?” 

The slave shook his head. “ Juba for- 
got to look. He was away by a river 
that he knew.” 

“ We have passed from out the pines,” 
said Haward. ‘These are oaks. But 
what is that water ?— and how far we 
are out of our reckoning the Lord only 
knows!” 

As he spoke, he pushed his horse 
through the tall reeds to the bank of the 
stream. Here in the open, away from 
the shadow of the trees, the full moon 
had changed the nighttime into a won- 
derful, silver day. Narrow above and 
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below, the stream widened before him 
into a fairy basin, rimmed with reeds, 
unruffled, crystal-clear, stiller than a 
dream. The trees that grew upon the 
farther side were faint gray clouds in 
the moonlight, and the gold of the fire- 
flies was very pale. From over the 
water, out of the heart of the moonlit 
wood, came the song of a mocking bird, 
a tumultuous ecstasy, possessing the air 
and making elfin the night. 

Haward backed his horse from the 
reeds to the oak beneath which waited 
the negro. “’Tis plain that we have 
lost our way, Juba,” he said, with a 
laugh. “If you were an Indian, we 
should turn and straightway retrace our 
steps to the blazed trees. Being what 
you are, you are more valuable in the 
tobacco fields than in the forest. Per- 
haps this is the stream which flows by 
the cabin in the valley. Well follow 
it down, and so arrive, at least, at a con- 
clusion.” 

They dismounted, and, leading their 
horses, followed the stream for some 
distance, to arrive at the conclusion that 
it was not the one beside which they had 
dined that day. When they were cer- 
tain of this, they turned and made their 
way back to the line of reeds which they 
had broken to mark their starting point. 
By now the moon was high, and the 
mocking bird in the wood across the 
water was singing madly. Turning 
from the still, moonlit sheet, the silent 
reeds, the clear mimicker in the slum- 
brous wood, the two wayfarers plunged 
into the darkness beneath the spreading 
branches of the oak trees. They could 
not have ridden far from the pines; in 
a very little while they might reach and 
recognize the path which they should 
tread. 

An hour later, the great trees, oak 
and chestnut, beech and poplar, suddenly 
gave way to saplings, many, close-set, and 
overrun with grapevines. So dense was 
the growth, so unyielding the curtain of 
vines, that men and horses were brought 
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to a halt as before a fortress wall. 
Again they turned, and, skirting that 
stubborn network, came upon a swamp, 
where leafless trees, white as leprosy, 
stood up like ghosts from the water that 
gleamed between the lily pads. Leaving 
the swamp they climbed a hill, and at the 
summit found only the moon and the 
stars and a long plateau of sighing grass. 
Behind them were the great mountains ; 
before them, lesser heights, wooded hills, 
narrow valleys, each like its fellow, each 
indistinct and shadowy, with no sign of 
human tenant. 

Haward gazed at the climbing moon 
and at the wide and universal dimness 
of the world beneath ; then turned to the 
negro, and pointed to a few low trees 
growing at the eastern end of the pla- 
teau. 

“Fasten the horses there, Juba,” he 
said. ‘ We will wait upon this hilltop 
until morning. When the light comes, 
we may be able to see the clearing or 
the smoke from the cabin.” 

When the horses had been tethered, 
master and man lay down upon the grass. 
It was so still upon the hilltop, and the 
heavens pressed so closely, that the slave 
grew restless and strove to make talk. 
Failing in this, he began to croon a savy- 
age, mournful air, and presently, forget- 
ting himself, to sing outright. 

“Hush!” ordered his master. “There 
may be Indians abroad.” 

The song came to an end as abruptly 
as it had begun, and the singer, having 
nothing better to do, went fast asleep. 
His companion, more wakeful, lay with 
his hands behind his head and his eyes 
upon the splendor of the firmament. 
Lying so, he could not see the valleys 
nor the looming mountains. There were 
only the dome of the sky, the grass, and 
himself. He stared at the moon, and 
made pictures of her shadowy places ; 
then fell to thinking of the morrow, and 
of the possibility that after all he might 
never find again the cabin in the valley. 
While he laughed at this supposition, yet 
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he played with it. He was in a mood 
to think the loss of the trail of the ex- 
pedition no great matter. The woods 
were full of game, the waters of fish ; 
he and Juba had only to keep their faces 
to the eastward, and a fortnight at most 
would bring them to the settlements. 
But the valleys folded among the hills 
were many; what if the one he sought 
should still elude him ? What if the cab- 
in, the sugar tree, the crystal stream, had 
sunk from sight, like the city in one of 
Monsieur Galland’s fantastic tales? Per- 
haps they had done so, — the spot had 
all the air of a bit of fairyland, — and 
the woodland maid was gone to walk 
with the elves. Well, perchance for 
her it would be better so. And yet it 
would be pleasant if she should climb 
the hillside now and sit beside him, 
with her shy dark eyes and floating hair. 
Her hair was long and fine, and the 
wind would lift it; her face was fair, 
and another than the wind should kiss 
it. The night would not then be so slow 
in going. 

He turned upon his side, and looked 
along the grassy summit to the woods 
upon the opposite slope and to the dis- 
tant mountains. Dull silver, immutable, 
perpetual, they reared themselves to 
meet the moonbeams. Between him 
and those stern and changeless fronts, 
pallid as with snows, stretched the gray 
woods. The moon shone very brightly, 
and there was no wind. So unearthly 
was the quiet of the night, so solemn the 
light, so high and still and calm the uni- 
verse around him, that awe fell upon his 
soul. It was well to lie upon the hill- 
top and guess at the riddle of the world ; 
now dimly to see the meaning, now to 
lose it quite, to wonder, to think of death. 
The easy consciousness that for him 
death was scores of years away, that he 
should not meet the spectre until the 
wine was all drunken, the garlands with- 
ered, and he, the guest, ready to depart, 
made these speculations not at all unpleas- 
ing. He looked at his hand, blanched 
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by the moonlight, lying beside him upon 
the grass, and thought how like a dead 
hand it seemed, and what if he could not 
move it, nor his body, nor could ever 
rise from the grass, but must lie there 
upon the loneiy hilltop in the untrodden 
wilderness, until that which had ridden 
and hunted and passed so buoyantly 
through life should become but a few 
dry bones, a handful of dust. He was 
of his time, and its laxness of principle 
and conduct; if he held within himself 
the potential scholar, statesman, and 
philosopher, there were also the skeptic, 
the egotist, and the libertine. He fol- 
lowed the fashion and disbelieved much, 
but he knew that if he died to-night his 
soul would not stay with his body upon 
the hilltop. He wondered, somewhat 
grimly, what it would do when so much 
that had clothed it round — pride of life, 
love of pleasure, desire, ambition — 
should be plucked away. Poor soul! 
Surely it would feel itself something 
shrunken, stripped of warmth, shiver- 
ingly bare to all the winds of heaven. 
The radiance of the moon usurped the 
sky, but behind that veil of light the 
invisible and multitudinous stars were 
shining. Beyond those stars were other 
stars, beyond those yet others; on and 
on went the stars, wise men said. Be- 
yond them all, what then? And where 
was the place of the soul? What would 
itdo? What heaven or hell would it find 
or make for itself ? Guesswork all! 

The silver pomp of the night began 
to be oppressive to him. There was 
beauty, but it was a beauty cold and dis- 
tant, infinitely withdrawn from man and 
his concerns. Woods and mountains 
held aloof, communing with the stars. 
They were kindred and of one house ; 
it was man who was alien, a stranger 
and alone. The hilltop cared not that 
he lay thereon; the grass would grow 
as greenly when he was in his grave; all 
his tragedies since time began he might 
reénact there below, and the mountains 
would not bend to look. 
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He flung his arm across his eyes to 
shut out the moonlight, and tried to 
sleep. Finding the attempt a vain one, 
and that the night pressed more and 
more heavily upon him, he sat up with 
the intention of shaking the negro awake, 
and so providing himself with other com- 
pany than his own thoughts. 

His eyes had been upon the mountains, 
but now, with the sudden movement, he 
faced the eastern horizon and a long 
cleft between the hills. Far down this 
opening something was on fire, burning 
fiercely and redly. Some one must have 
put torch to the forest; and yet it did 
not burn as trees burn. It was like a 
bonfire . . . it was a bonfire in a clear- 
ing! There were not woods about it, 
but a field — and the glint of water — 

The negro, awakened by foot and 
voice, sprang up, and stood bewildered 
beside his master. “It is the valley 
that we have been seeking, Juba,” said 
the latter, speaking rapidly and low. 
“That burning pile is the cabin, and 
t is like that there are Indians between 
us and it! Leave the horses; we shall 
go faster without them. Look to the 
priming of your gun, and make no noise. 
Now!” 

Rapidly descending the hill, they threw 
themselves into the woods at its base. 
Here they could not see the fire, but 
now and then, as they ran, they caught 
the glow, far down the lines of trees. 
Though they went swiftly they went wa- 
rily as well, keeping an eye and ear open 
and muskets ready. But there was no 
sound other than their own quick foot- 
falls upon the floor of rotting leaves, 
or the eager brushing of their bodies 
through occasional undergrowth; no 
sight but the serried trees and the check- 
ered light and shade upon the ground. 

They came to the shallow stream that 
flashed through the valley, and crossing 
it found themselves on cleared ground, 
with only a long strip of corn between 
them and what had been a home for 
English folk. It was that no longer: 
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for lack of fuel the flames were dying 
down; there was only a charred and 
smoking pile, out of which leaped here 
and there a red tongue. 

Haward had expected to hear a noise 
of savage triumph, and to see dark fig- 
ures moving about their handiwork. 
There was no noise, and the moonlight 
showed no living being. The night was 
changelessly still and bright ; the tragedy 
had been played, and the mountains and 
the hills and the running water had not 
looked. 

It took but a few minutes to break 
through the rustling corn and reach the 
smouldering logs. Once before them, 
there seemed naught to do but to stand 
and stare at the ruin, until a tongue of 
flame caught upon a piece of uncharred 
wood, and showed them the body of the 
pioneer lying at a little distance from 
the stone that had formed his doorstep. 
At a sign from Haward the negro went 
and turned it over, then let it sink again 
into the seared grass. ‘Two arrows, 
Marse Duke,” he said, coming back to 
the other’s side. ‘And they ’ve taken 
his scalp.” 

Three times Haward made the round 
of the yet burning heap. Was it only 
ruined and fallen walls, or was it a fu- 
neral pyre as well? To know, he must 
wait for the day and until the fire had 
burned itself out. If the former were 
the case, if the dead man alone kept the 
valley, then now, through the forest and 
the moonlight, captives were being haled 
to some Indian village, and to a fate 
more terrible than that of the man who 
lay there upon the grass with an arrow 
through his heart. 

If the girl were still alive, yet was she 
dead to him. He was no Quixote to tilt 
with windmills. Had a way to rescue 
her lain fair before him, he would have 
risked his life without a thought. But 
the woods were deep and pathless, and 
only an Indian could find and keep a trail 
by night. To challenge the wilderness ; 
to strike blindly at the forest, now here, 
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now there; to dare all, and know that it 
was hopeless daring, — a madman might 
do this for love. But it was only Ha- 
ward’s fancy that had been touched, and 
if he lacked not courage, neither did he 
lack a certain cool good sense which 
divided for him the possible from that 
which was impossible, and therefore not 
to be undertaken. 

Turning from the ruin, he walked 
across the trampled sward to the sugar 
tree in whose shade, in the golden after- 
neon, he had sung to his companions and 
to a simple girl. Idle and happy and 
far from harm had the valley seemed. 

“ Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 

Suddenly he found that he was trem- 
bling, and that a sensation of faintness 
and of dull and sick revolt against all 
things under the stars was upon him. 
Sitting down in the shadow of the tree, 
he rested his face in his hands and shut 
his eyes, preferring the darkness within 
to that outer night which hid not and 
vared not, which was so coldly at peace. 
He was young, and though stories of such 
dismal things as that before him were part 
of the stock in trade of every ancient, 
garrulous man or woman of his acquaint- 
ance, they had been for him but tales ; 
not horrible truths to stare him in the 
face. He had seen his father die; but 
he had died in his bed, and like one who 
went to sleep. 

The negro had followed him, and now 
stood with his eyes upon the dying flames, 
muttering to himself some heathenish 
charm. When it was ended, he looked 
about him uneasily for a time; then bent 
and plucked his master by the sleeve. 
“We cyarn’ do nothin’ here, Marse 
Duke,” he whispered. ‘An’ the wolves 
may get the horses.” 

With a laugh and a groan, the young 
man rose to his feet. ‘ That is true, 
Juba,” he said. “It’s all over here, — 
we were too late. And it’s not a plea- 
sant place to lie awake in, waiting for 
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the morning. We’ll go back to the hill- 
top.” 

Leaving the tree, they struck across 
the grass and entered the strip of corn. 
Something low and dark that had lain 
upon the ground started up before them, 
and ran down the narrow way between 
the stalks. Haward made after it and 
caught it. 

“Child!” he cried. 
others ?” 

The child had struggled for a mo- 
ment, desperately if weakly, but at the 
sound of his voice she lay still in his 
grasp, with her eyes upon his face. In 
the moonlight each could see the other 
quite plainly. Raising her in his arms, 
Haward bore her to the brink of the 
stream, laved her face and chafed the 
small, cold hands. 

‘“‘ Now tell me, Audrey,” he said at 
last. ‘ Audrey is your name, is n’t it? 


“Where are the 


Cry, if you like, child, but try to tell 
me.” 
Audrey did not cry. She was very, 


very tired, and she wanted to go to sleep. 
“'The Indians came,” she told him in a 
whisper, with her head upon his breast. 
“We all waked up, and father fired at 
them through the hole in the door. Then 
they broke the door down, and he went 
outside, and they killed him. Mother 
put me under the bed, and told me 
to stay there, and to make no noise. 
Then the Indians came in at the door, 
and killed her and Molly and Robin. I 
don’t remember anything after that, — 
maybe I went to sleep. When I was 
awake again the Indians were gone, but 
there was fire and smoke everywhere. I 
was afraid of the fire, and so I crept from 
under the bed, and kissed mother and 
Molly and Robin, and left them lying in 
the cabin, and came away.” 

She sighed with weariness, and the 
hand with which she put back her dark 
hair that had fallen over her face was 
almost too heavy to lift. ‘I sat beside 
father and watched the fire,” she said. 
“And then I heard you and the black 
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man coming over the stones in the stream. 
I thought that you were Indians, and I 
went and hid in the corn.” 

Her voice failed, and her eyelids 
drooped. In some anxiety Haward 
watched her breathing, and felt for the 
pulse in the slight brown wrist; then, 
satisfied, he lifted the light burden, and, 
nodding to the negro to go before, recom- 
menced his progress to the hill which he 
had left an hour agone. 

It was not far away. He could see 
the bare summit above the treetops, and 
in a little while they were upon its slope. 
A minute more and they came to the 
clump of trees, and found the horses in 
safety. Haward paused to take from 
the roll strapped behind his saddle a rid- 
ing cloak; then, leaving the negro with 
the horses, climbed on to the grassy 
level. Here he spread the cloak upon 
the ground, and laid the sleeping child 
upon it, which done, he stood and looked 
at his new-found charge for a moment ; 
then turning, began to pace up and down 
upon the hilltop. 

It was necessary to decide upon a 
course of action. ‘They had the horses, 
the two muskets, powder and shot. The 
earth was dry and warm, and the skies 
were cloudless. Was it best to push on 
to Germanna, or was it best to wait down 
there in the valley for the return of the 
Governor and his party? They would 
come that way, that was certain, and 
would look to find him there. If they 
found only the ruined cabin, they might 
think him dead or taken by the Indians, 
and an attempt to seek him, as danger- 
ous, perhaps, as fruitless, might be made. 
He decided that he would wait. To-mor- 
row he would take Juba and the horses 
and the child and go down into the val- 
ley ; not back to the sugar tree and that 
yet smouldering pyre, but to the woods 
on this side of the stream. 

This plan thought out, he went and 
took his seat beside the child. She was 
moaning in her sleep, and he bent over 
and soothed her, When she was quiet 
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he still kept her hand in his, as he sat 
there waiting for the dawn. He gave 
the child small thought. Together he 
and Juba must care for her until they 
could rejoin the expedition; then the 
Governor, who was so fond of children, 
might take her in hand, and give her for 
nurse old Dominick, who was as gentle as 
a woman. Once at Germanna perhaps 
some scolding Hausfrau would take her, 
for the sake of the scrubbing and lifting 
to be gotten out of those small hands 
and that slender frame. If not, she must 
on to Williamsburgh and the keeping 
of the vestry there. The next Orphan 
Court would bind her to some master or 
mistress who might (or might not) be 
kind to her, and so there would be an 
end to the matter. 

The day was breaking. Moon and 
stars were gone, and the east was dull 
pink, like faded roses. A ribbon of sil- 
ver mist, marking the course of the 
stream below, drew itself like a serpent 
through the woods that were changing 
from gray to green. The dank smell 
of early morning rose from the dew- 
drenched earth, and in the countless 
trees of the forest the birds began to 
sing. 

A word or phrase which is as com- 
mon and familiar as our hand may, in 
some one minute of time, take on a sig- 
nificance and present a face so keen and 
strange that it is as if we had never met 
it before. An Orphan Court! Again 
he said the words to himself, and then 
out loud. No doubt the law did its best 
for the fatherless and motherless, for 
such waifs and strays as that which lay 
beside him. When it bound out chil- 
dren, it was most emphatic that they 
should be fed and clothed and taught; 
not starved or beaten unduly, or let to 
grow up ignorant as negroes. Some- 
times the law was obeyed, sometimes 
not. 

The roses in the east bloomed again, 
and the pink of their petals melted into 
the clear blue of the upper skies. Be- 
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cause their beauty compelled him Ha- 
ward looked at the heavens. The Court 
of the Orphan! ... When my father 
and my mother forsake me, the Lord 
taketh me up. Haward acknowledged 
with surprise that portions of the Psal- 
ter did somehow stick in the memory. 

The face of the child was dark and 
thin, but the eyes were large and there 
was promise in the mouth. She might 
be eight years old,— just the age, he 
remembered, of Colonel Byrd’s little 
daughter, who had lost her mother, and 
was to be sent out next month to her fa- 
ther in England. It was a pity — 

He looked at the child again, and 
suddenly resolved that he, Marmaduke 
Haward, would provide for her future. 
When they met again, he should tell 
the Governor and his brother adventur- 
ers as much; and if they chose to laugh, 
why, let them do so! He would take 
the child to Williamsburgh with him, and 
get some woman to tend her until he 
could find kind and decent folk with 
whom to bestow her. There were the 
new minister of Fair View parish and 
his wife,—they might do. He would 
give them two thousand pounds of sweet- 
scented a year for the child’s mainte- 
nance. Oh, she should be well cared for! 
He would — if he thought of it — send 
her gifts from London; and when she 
was grown, and asked in marriage, he 
would give her for dowry a hundred 
acres of land. 

As the strengthening rays of the sun, 
shining alike upon the just and the un- 
just, warmed his body, so his own benevo- 
lence warmed his heart. He knew that 
he was doing a generous thing, and his 
soul felt in tune with the beamy light, 
the caroling of the birds, the freshness 
and fragrance of the morning. When 
at last the child awoke, and, the recollec- 
tion of the night coming full upon her, 
clung to him, weeping and trembling, he 
put his arm around her and comforted 
her with all the pet names his memory 
could conjure up. 
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TII. 
DARDEN’S AUDREY. 


It was May Day in Virginia, in the year 
1727. In England there were George 
the First, by the grace of God of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King and 
Defender of the Faith ; my Lord of Ork- 
ney, Governor in chief of Virginia ; and 
William Gooch, newly appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor. In Virginia there 
were Colonel Robert Carter, President 
of the Council and Governor pro tem. ; 
the Council itself; and Mistress Martha 
Jaquelin. 

By virtue of her good looks and 
sprightliness, the position of her father 
in the community, and the fact that this 
1st of May was one and the same with 
her sixteenth birthday, young Mistress 
Jaquelin was May Queen in Jamestown. 
And because her father was a worthy 
gentleman and a gay one, with French 
blood in his veins and Virginia hospital- 
ity in his heart, he had made a feast 
for divers of his acquaintances, and, 
moreover, had provided, in a grassy 
meadow down by the water side, a noble 
and seasonable entertainment for them, 
and for the handful of townsfolk, and 
for all chance comers. 

Meadow and woodland and marsh, 
ploughed earth and blossoming orchards, 
lay warm in the sunshine. Even the 
ruined town, fallen from her estate, and 
become but as a handmaid to her young- 
er sister, put a good face upon her mel- 
ancholy fortunes. Honeysuckle and ivy 
embraced and hid crumbling walls, bro- 
ken foundations, mounds of brick and 
rubbish, all the untouched memorials of 
the last burning of the place. Grass 
grew in the street, and the silent square 
was strewn with the gold of the butter- 
cups. ‘The houses that yet stood and 
were lived in might have been counted 
on the fingers of one hand, with the 
thumb for the church. But in their 
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gardens the flowers bloomed gayly, and 
the sycamores and mulberries in the 
churchyard were haunts of song. The 
dead below had music, and violets in 
the blowing grass, and the undertone of 
the river. Perhaps they liked the peace 
of the town that was dead as they were 
dead ; that, like them, had seen of the 
travail of life, and now, with shut eyes 
and folded hands, knew that it was van- 
ity. 

But the Jaquelin house was built to 
the eastward of the churchyard and the 
ruins of the town, and, facing the spar- 
kling river, squarely turned its back upon 
the quiet desolation at the upper end of 
the island and upon the text from Ec- 
clesiastes. 

In the level meadow, around a May- 
pole gay with garlands and with flutter- 
ing ribbons, the grass had been closely 
mown, for there were to be foot races 
and wrestling bouts for the amusement 
of the guests. Beneath a spreading 
tree a dozen fiddlers put their instru- 
ments in tune, while behind the open 
windows of a small, ruinous house, dwelt 
in by the sexton, a rustic choir was try- 
ing over The Beggar’s Daughter of 
Bednall Green. Young men and maid- 
ens of the meaner sort, drawn from the 
surrounding country, from small planta- 
tion, store and ordinary, mill and ferry, 
clad in their holiday best and prone to 
laughter, strayed here and there, or, 
walking up and down the river bank, 
where it commanded a view of both the 
landing and the road, watched for the 
coming of the gentlefolk. Children, too, 
were not lacking, but rolled amidst the 
buttercups or caught at the ribbons fly- 
ing from the Maypole, while aged folk 
sat in the sun, and a procession of wide- 
lipped negroes, carrying benches and 
chairs, advanced to the shaven green and 
put the seats in order about the sylvan 
stage. It was but nine of the clock, and 
the shadow of the Maypole was long 
upon the grass. Along the slightly ris- 
ing ground behind the meadow stretched 
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an apple orchard in full bloom, and be- 
tween that line of rose and snow and the 
lapping of the tide upon the yellow sands 
lay, for the length of a spring day, the 
kingdom of all content. 

The shadow of the Maypole was not 
much shrunken when the guests of the 
house of Jaquelin began to arrive. First 
to come, and from farthest away, was 
Mr. Richard Ambler, of Yorktown, who 
had ridden from that place to Williams- 
burgh the afternoon before, and had 
that morning used the planter’s pace to 
Jamestown, — his industry being due 
to the fact that he was courting the May 
Queen’s elder sister. Following him came 
five Lees in a chariot, then a delegation 
of Burwells, then two Digges in a chaise. 
A Bland and a Bassett and a Randolph 
came on horseback, while a barge brought 
up river a bevy of blooming Carters, a 
white-sailed sloop from Warwick landed 
a dozen Carys, great and small, and two 
periaguas, filled with Harrisons, Allens, 
and Cockes, shot over from the Surrey 
shore. 

From a stand at one end of the grassy 
stage, trumpet and drum proclaimed that 
the company had gathered beneath the 
sycamores before the house, and was 
about to enter the meadow. Shrill-voiced 
mothers warned their children from the 
Maypole, the fiddlers ceased their twang- 
ing, and Pretty Bessee, her name cut in 
twain, died upon the air. The throng of 
humble folk —largely made up of con- 
testants for the prizes of the day, and of 
their friends and kindred — scurried to 
its appointed place, and with the issuing 
from the house gates of the May Queen 
and her court the festivities commenced. 

An hour later, in the midst of a bout 
at quarterstaff between the Jamestown 
blacksmith and the miller from Princess 
Creek, a coach and four, accompanied 
by a horseman, crossed the neck, rolled 
through the street, and, entering the 
meadow, drew up a hundred feet from 
the ring of spectators. 

The eyes of the commonalty still hung 
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upon every motion of the blacksmith 
and the miller, but by the people of 
quality the cudgelers were for the mo- 
ment quite forgot. The head of the 
house of Jaquelin hurried over the grass 
to the coach door. ‘“ Ha, Colonel Byrd ! 
When we heard that you were staying 
overnight at Green Spring, we hoped 
that, being so near, you would come to 
our merrymaking. Mistress Evelyn, I 
kiss your hands. Though we can’t give 
you the diversions of Spring Garden, 
yet such as we have are at your feet. 
Mr. Marmaduke Haward, your servant, 
sir! Virginia has missed you these ten 
years. We were heartily glad to hear, 
t’ other day, that the Golden Rose had 
brought you home.” 

As he spoke the worthy gentleman 
strove to open the coach door; but the 
horseman, to whom the latter part of 
his speech was addressed, and who had 
now dismounted, was beforehand with 
him. The door swung open, and a 
young lady, of a delicate and pensive 
beauty, placed one hand upon the defer- 
ential arm of Mr. Marmaduke Haward 
and descended from the painted coach 
to the flower-enameled sward. The 
women amongst the assembled guests 
fluttered and whispered ; for this was 
youth, beauty, wealth, London, and the 
Court, all drawn in the person of Mis- 
tress Evelyn Byrd, bred since childhood 
in the politest society of England, new- 
ly returned with her father to his estate 
of Westover in Virginia, and, from her 
garlanded gypsy hat to the point of her 
silken shoe, suggestive of the rainbow 
world of mode. 

Her father — alert, vivacious, hand- 


some, with finely cut lips that were quick 
to smile, and dark eyes that smiled when 
the lips were still — followed her to 
the earth, shook out his ruffles, and ex- 
tended his gold snuffbox to his good 


friend Mr. Jaquelin. The gentleman 
who had ridden beside the coach threw 
the reins of his horse to one of the 
negroes who had come running from 
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the Jaquelin stables, and, together with 
their host, the three walked across the 
strip of grass to the row of expectant 
gentry. Down went the town-bred lady 
until the skirt of her blue-green gown 
lay in folds upon the buttercups ; down 
went the ladies opposite in curtsies as 
profound, if less exquisitely graceful. 
Off came the hats of the gentlemen ; 
the bows were of the lowest; snuff- 
boxes were drawn out, handkerchiefs of 
fine holland flourished ; the weleoming 
speeches were hearty and not unpol- 
ished. 

It was a society less provincial than 
that of more than one shire that was 
nearer to London by a thousand leagues. 
It dwelt upon the banks of the Chesa- 
peake and of great rivers; ships dropped 
their anchors before its very doors. Now 
and again the planter followed his to- 
bacco aboard. The sands did not then 
run so swiftly through the hourglass ; 
if the voyage to England was long, why, 
so was life! ‘The planters went, sold 
their tobacco, — Sweet-scented, E. Dees, 


Orenoko, Cowpen, Non-burning, —talked 
with their agents, visited their English 
kindred ; saw the town, the opera, and 
the play, — perhaps, afar off, the King; 
and returned to Virginia and their plan- 
tations with the last but one novelty 


in ideas, manner, and dress. Of their 
sons not a few were educated in English 
schools. Their wives and daughters, if 
for the most part they saw the enchanted 
ground only through the eyes of hus- 
band, father, or brother, yet followed 
its fashions, when learned, with reli- 
gious zeal; and if they could manage 
to admiration their great, party-colored 
households, could also discuss china 
monsters, the King’s mistresses, and last 
year’s magazines. In Williamsburgh, 
where all men went on occasion, there 
was polite enough living: there were 
the college, the Capitol, and the play- 
house; the palace was a toy St. James; 
the Governors that came and went al- 
most as proper gentlemen, fitted to rule 
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born in Hanover and could not speak 
their subjects’ tongue. 

So it was that the assembly which 
had risen to greet Mr. Jaquelin’s latest 
guests, besides being sufficiently well 
born, was not at all ill bred, nor unin- 
formed, nor untraveled. But it was 
not of the gay world as were the three 
whom it welcomed. It had spent only 
months, not years, in England; it had 
never kissed the King’s hand; it did 
not know Bath nor the Wells; it was 
innocent of drums and routs and mas- 
querades ; had not even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with great lords and ladies; 
had never supped with Pope, or been 
grimly smiled upon by the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, or courted by the Earl of 
Peterborough. It had not, like the 
elder of the two men, studied in the 
Low Countries, visited the Court of 
France, and contracted friendships with 
men of illustrious names; nor, like the 
younger, had it written a play that ran 
for two weeks, fought a duel in the Field 
of Forty Footsteps, and lost and won at 
the Cocoa Tree, between the lighting and 
snuffing of the candles, three thousand 
pounds. 

Therefore it stood slightly in awe of 
the wit and manners and fine feathers, 
curled newest fashion, of its sometime 
friends and neighbors, and its welcome, 
if warm at heart, was stiff as cloth of 
gold with ceremony. The May Queen 
tripped in her speech as she besought 
Mistress Evelyn to take the flower- 
wreathed great chair standing proudly 
forth from the humbler seats, and col- 
ored charmingly at the lady of fashion’s 
smiling shake of the head and few grace- 
ful words of homage. The young men 
slyly noted the length of the Colonel’s 
periwig, the quality of Mr. Haward’s 
Mechlin, and the size of their shoe buc- 
kles, while their elders, suddenly lacking 
material for discourse, made shift to take 
a deal of snuff. The Colonel took mat- 
ters into his own capable hands. 
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“ Mr. Jaquelin, I wish that my tobacco 
at Westover may look as finely a fort- 
night hence as does yours to-day. There 
promise to be more Frenchmen in my 
fields than Germans at St. James. Mr. 
Cary, if I come to Denbigh when the 
peaches are ripe, will you teach me to 
make persico? Mr. Allen, I hear that 
you breed cocks as courageous as those 
of Tanagra. I shall borrow from you 
for a fight that I mean to give. Ladies, 
for how much gold will you sell the recipe 
for that balm of Mecca you must use? 
There are dames at Court would come 
barefoot to Virginia for so dazzling a 
bloom. Why do you patch only upon 
the Whig side of the face? Are you all 
of one camp, and does not one of you 
grow a white rosebush against the 29th 
of May? May it please your Majesty 
the May Queen, I shall watch the sports 
from this seat upon your right hand. 
Egad, the miller quits himself as though 
he were the moss-grown fellow of Sher- 
wood Forest!” 

The ice had thawed ; and by the time 
the victorious miller had been pushed 
forward to receive the smart cocked hat 
which was the Virginian rendition of 
the crown of wild olive, it had quite 
melted. Conversation became general, 
and food was found or made for laugh- 
ter. When the twelve fiddlers who suc- 
ceeded the blacksmith and the miller 
came trooping upon the green, they 
played, one by one, to perhaps as light- 
hearted a company as a May Day ever 
shone upon. All their tunes were gay 
and lively ones, and the younger men 
moved their feet to the music, while a 
Strephon at the lower end of the lists 
seized upon a blooming Chloe, and the 
two began to dance “as if,” quoth the 
Colonel, “the musicians were so many 
tarantula doctors.” 

A flower-wreathed instrument of his 
calling went to the player of the spright- 
liest air ; after which awardment, the fid- 
dlers, each to the tune of his own choos- 
ing, marched off the green to make room 


for Pretty Bessee, her father the beggar, 
and her suitors the innkeeper, the mer- 
chant, the gentleman, and the knight. 

The high, quick notes of the song suit- 
ed the sunshiny weather, the sheen of 
the river, the azure skies. A light wind 
brought from the orchard a vagrant troop 
of pink and white petals to camp upon 
the silken sleeve of Mistress Evelyn 
Byrd. The gentleman sitting beside her 
gathered them up and gave them again 
to the breeze. 

“ It sounds sweetly enough,” he said, 
“but terribly old-fashioned : — 

‘I weigh not true love by the weight of the 
purse, 
And beauty is beauty in every degree.’ 
That ’s not Court doctrine.” 

The lady to whom he spoke rested 
her cheek upon her hand, and looked 
past the singers to the blossoming slope 
and the sky above. “So much the worse 
for the Court,” she said. “ So much the 
better for” — 

Haward glanced at her. “ For Vir- 
ginia ?” he ended, with a smile. ‘ Do 
you think that they do not weigh love 
with gold here in Virginia, Evelyn? It 
is n’t really Arcady.” 

“So much the better for some place, 
somewhere,” she answered quietly. “I 
did not say Virginia. Indeed, from what 
travelers like yourself have told me, I 
think the country lies not upon the earth. 
But the story is at an end, and we must 
applaud with the rest. It sounded sweet- 
ly, after all, — though it was only a lying 
song. What next?” 

Her father, from his station beside 
the May Queen, caught the question, and 
broke the flow of his smiling compliments 
to answer it. ‘ A race between young 
girls, my love, —the lucky fair who 
proves her descent from Atalanta to find, 
not a golden apple, but a golden guinea. 
Here come from the sexton’s house the 
pretty light o’ heels! ” 

The crowd, gentle and simple, arose, 
and pushed back all benches, stools, and 
chairs, so as to enlarge the circumference 
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of the ring, and the six girls who were 
to run stepped out upon the green. The 
youngest son of the house of Jaquelin 
checked them off in a shrill treble : — 

“The blacksmith’s Meg — Mall and 
Jenny from the crossroads tavern — 
the Widow Constance’s Barbara — red- 
headed Bess — Parson Darden’s <Au- 
drey!” 

A tall, thin, grave gentleman, stand- 
ing behind Haward, gave an impatient 
jerk of his body and said something be- 
neath his breath. Haward looked over 
his shoulder. ‘ Ha, Mr. Le Neve! I 
did not know you were there. I had the 
pleasure of hearing you read at Wil- 
liamsburgh last Sunday afternoon, — 
though this is your parish, I believe? 
What was that last name that the young- 
ster cried? [I failed to catch it.” 

** Audrey, sir,” answered the minister 
of James City parish ; “ Gideon Darden’s 
Audrey. You can’t but have heard of 
Darden? A minister of the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, sir ; and a seandal, 
a shame, and a stumbling-block to the 
Church! A foul-mouthed, brawling, 
learned sot! A stranger to good works, 
but a frequenter of tippling houses! A 
brazen, dissembling, atheistical Demas, 
who will neither let go of the lusts of the 
flesh nor of his parish, — a sweet-scented 
parish, sir, with the best glebe in three 
counties! And he’s inducted, sir, in- 
ducted, which is more than most of the 
clergy of Virginia, who neither fight nor 
drink nor swear, can say for them- 
selves!” 

The minister had lost his gravity, and 
spoke with warmth and bitterness. As he 
paused for breath, Mistress Evelyn took 
her eyes from the group of those about 
to run and opened her fan. “ A careless 
father, at least,” she said. “If he hath 
learning, he should know better than to 
set his daughter there.” 

“She ’s not his own, ma’am. She’s 
an orphan, bound to Darden and his wife, 
I suppose, — though she’s not treated as 
a servant, either. They ’ve given her 
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some schooling; and while people say 
that Darden beats his wife, I’ve never 
heard of his beating the girl. There’s 
some story or other about her, but, not 
being curious in Mr. Darden’s affairs, 
I have never learned it. When I came 
to Virginia, five years ago, she was a 
slip of a girl of thirteen or so. Once, 
when I had occasion to visit Darden, she 
waylaid me in the road as I was riding 
away, and asked me how far it was to 
the mountains, and if there were Indians 
between them and us.” 

“ Did she so?”’ asked Haward. 
which is— Audrey?” 


“ And 


“The dark one — brown as a gypsy 
— with the dogwood in her hair. And 
mark me, there ‘Il be Darden’s own luck 
and she’ll win. She’s fleeter than a 
greyhound. I’ve seen her running in 
and out and to and fro in the forest like 
a wild thing.” 

Bare of foot and slender ankle, bare 
of arm and shoulder, with heaving bosom, 
shut lips, and steady eyes, each of the six 
runners awaited the trumpet sound that 
should send her forth like an arrow to 
the goal, and to the shining guinea that 
lay thereby. The spectators ceased to 
talk and laugh, and bent forward, watch- 
ing. Wagers had been laid, and each 
man kept his eyes upon his favorite, mea- 
suring her chances. The trumpet blew, 
and the race was on. 

When it was over and won, the May 
Queen rose from her seat and crossed 
the grass to her fine lady guest. ‘There 
are left only the prizes for this and for 
the boys’ race and for the best dancer. 
Will you not give them, Mistress Eve- 
lyn, and so make them of more value ?” 

More curtsying, more complimenting, 
and the gold was in Evelyn’s white hand. 
The trumpet blew, the drum beat, the 
fiddlers swung into a quick, staccato air, 
and Darden’s Audrey, leaving the post 
which she had touched eight seconds in 
advance of the foremost of those with 
whom she had raced, came forward ta 
receive the guinea, 
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The straight, short skirt of dull blue 
linen could not hide the lines of the young 
limbs ; beneath the thin, white, sleeve- 
less bodice showed the tint of the flesh, 
the rise and fall of the bosom. The 
bare feet trod the grass lightly and 
firmly ; the brown eyes looked from un- 
der the dogwood chaplet in a gaze that 
was serious, innocent, and unashamed. 
To Audrey they were only people out 
of a fairy tale,—all those gay folk, 
dressed in silks and with curled hair. 
They lived in “ great houses,” and men 
and women were born to till their fields, 
to row their boats, to doff hats or eurtsy 
as they passed. They were not real ; if 
you pricked them, they would not bleed. 
In the mountains that she remembered 
as a dream there were pale masses of 
bloom far up among the cliffs ; very beau- 
tiful, but no more to be gained than the 
moon or than rainbow gold. She looked 
at the May party before which she had 
been called much as, when a child, she 
had looked atthe gorgeous, distant bloom, 
— not without longing, perhaps, but in- 
different, too, knowing that it was beyond 
her reach. 

When the gold piece was held out to 
her, she took it, having earned it; when 
the little speech with which the lady 
gave the guinea was ended, she was 
ready with her curtsy and her “Thank 
you, ma’am.” The red came into her 
cheeks because she was not used to so 
many eyes upon her, but she did not 
blush for her bare feet, nor for her dress 
that had slipped low over her shoulder, 
nor for the fact that she had run her 
swiftest five times around the Maypole, 
all for the love of a golden guinea, and 
for mere youth and pure-minded igno- 
rance, and the springtime in the pulses. 

The gold piece lay within her brown 
fingers a thought too lightly, for as she 
stepped back from the row of gentlefolk 
it slid from her hand to the ground. A 
gentleman, sitting beside the lady who 
had spoken to her, stooped, and picking 
up the money gave it again into her 
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hand. Though she curtsied to him, she 
did not look at him, but turned away, 
glad to be quit of all the eyes, and in a 
moment had slipped into the crowd from 
which she had come. It was midday, 
and old Israel the fisherman, who had 
brought her and the Widow Constance’s 
Barbara up the river in his boat, would 
be going back with the tide. She was 
not loath to leave: the green meadow, 
the gaudy Maypole, and the music were 
good, but the silence on the river, the 
shadow of the brooding forest, the dart- 
ing of the fishhawk, were better. 

In the meadow the boys’ race and the 
rustic dance were soon over. The dinner 
at the Jaquelin house to its guests lasted 
longer, but it too was hurried ; for in the 
afternoon Mr. Harrison’s mare Nelly was 
to run with Major Burwell’s Fearnaught, 
and the stakes were heavy. 

Not all of the company went from 
the banquet back to the meadow, where 
the humbler folk, having eaten their din- 
ner of bread and meat and ale, were 
whiling away with sports of their own 
the hour before the race. Colonel Byrd 
had business at Williamsburgh, and 
must reach his lodgings there an hour 
before sunset. His four black horses 
brought to the door the great vermilion- 
and-cream coach; an ebony coachman 
in scarlet cracked his whip at a couple 
of negro urchins who had kept pace 
with the vehicle as it lumbered from 
the stables, and a light brown footman 
flung open the door and lowered the 
steps. The Colonel, much regretting 
that occasion should call him away, 
vowed that he had never spent a plea- 
santer May Day, kissed the May Queen’s 
hand, and was prodigal of well-turned 
compliments, like the gay and gallant 
gentleman that he was. His daughter 
made her graceful adieux in her clear, 
low, and singularly sweet voice, and to- 
gether they were swallowed up of the 
mammoth coach. Mr. Haward took 
snuff with Mr. Jaquelin ; then, mounting 
his horse, — it was supposed that he too 
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had business in Williamsburgh, — raised 
his hat and bade farewell to the compa- 
ny with one low and comprehensive bow. 

The equipage made a wide turn; the 
ladies and gentlemen upon the Jaquelin 
porch fluttered fans and handkerchiefs ; 
the Colonel, leaning from the coach 
window, waved his hand ; and the horse- 
man lifted his hat a second time. The 
very especial guests were gone; and 
though the remainder of the afternoon 
was as merry as heart could wish, yet a 
bouquet, a flavor, a tang of the Court 
and the great world, a breath of air that 
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was not colonial, had gone with them. 
For a moment the women stood in a 
brown study, revolving in their minds 
Mistress Evelyn’s gypsy hat and the 
exceeding thinness and fineness of her 
tucker; while to each of the younger 
men came, linked to the memory of a 
charming face, a vision of many-acred 
Westover. 

But the trumpet blew, summoning 
them to the sport of the afternoon, and 
work stopped upon castles in Spain. 
When a horse race was on, a meadow in 
Virginia sufficed. 

Mary Johnston. 


(To be continued.) 





PRODUCTIVE SCHOLARSHIP IN AMERICA. 


THE idea of continental Europe in 
regard to the productive scholars of the 
New World can be as easily as briefly 
stated: there is none. A widely read 
German history of civilization says this 
about American scholarship: “ American 
universities are hardly more than ordi- 
nary schools in Germany. It is true, 
they receive large sums of money from 
rich men; but they cannot attain to any- 
thing, because the institutions either re- 
main under the control of the church, or 
the professors are appointed on account 
of their political or personal connec- 
tions, not on account of their knowledge. 
The professors therefore have, naturally, 
more interest in money-making than in 
the advancement of science. Not a sin- 
gle one of these institutions has reached 
a scientific position.” And if this ex- 
presses the opinion of the public at large, 
it must be admitted that the scholars are 
seldom much better informed. They see 
hundreds of American students coming 
over to Germany every year, and feel 
sure that they would not come in such 
streams if America had anything of com- 


parable value to offer. American pub- 
lications cross the ocean in a ridiculously 
small number ; in the world of letters no 
Columbus has yet discovered the other 
side of the globe. 

Is it necessary to defend myself 
against the suspicion that I share this 
European prejudice? I have my wit- 
nesses in print. Since I resigned my 
German professorship to enter Harvard 
University, I have heartily welcomed 
every opportunity to write for German 
readers about my delightful surprises in 
the academic world here, and about the 
contrast between the facts here and the 
fables current over there. Last summer 
I had a glorious opportunity. A well- 
known naturalist of Switzerland, whose 
voice is often heard in German maga- 
zines, came here for scientific purposes, 
and spent his vacation in various places. 
When he returned, he gathered his im- 
pressions in an essay published in the 
most widely read review, and condensed 
his opinions on American universities 
as follows: ‘The American universities 


are of unequal value ; some are simply 
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humbug. They are all typically Amer- 
ican, illustrating in every respect the 
American spirit: they have an essen- 
tially practical purpose. ‘The American 
wishes to see quick returns in facts and 
successes ; he has scarcely ever any com- 
prehension of theory and real science. 
He has not yet had time to understand 
that scholarly truth is like a beautiful 
woman, who should be loved and hon- 
ored for her own sake, while it is a 
degradation to value her only for her 
practical services: a Yankee brain of 
to-day cannot grasp that,’ — and so on. 
I published at onee, in the same mag- 
azine, an extended reply. I demon- 
strated therein how easily the foreigner 
is misled by the use of the word “ uni- 
versity ” for institutions which are no- 
thing but colleges, and that, therefore, a 
fair comparison with German universi- 
ties is possible only for the dozen insti- 
tutions which are adjusted to postgrad- 
uate work. I pointed out that in these 
leading universities the opportunities of- 
fered students are not inferior to those 
abroad ; that the theoretical courses, not 
the practical ones, are favored by the 
students ; and that, especially in unprac- 
tical fields, as astronomy, geology, eth- 
nology, Sanskrit, English philology, phi- 
losophy, very valuable work has been 
done. I claimed with full conviction 
that the doctor’s degree of our best 
universities is superior to the average 
degree in Germany, and that our li- 
braries and equipments are not seldom 
better than those on the other side. I 
showed with enthusiasm what an in- 
creasing number of scholarly magazines 
is sent out by our institutions, how great 
is the output of new books in every 
field, how the academies and scholarly 
associations flourish. Yes, I became pa- 
thetic, and sentimental, and ironical, and 
enthusiastic, and my friends maintained 
that I made my point; and yet in my 
heart I was glad that no one raised the 
other question, whether I really believed 
that American scholarship is to-day all 


that it ought to be. I should have felt 
obliged to confess that I did not believe 
it; and as I speak now to Americans 
only, I may add here all that I forgot to 
tell my German readers. 

I do not want to disclaim a single 
word of my German plea for the Amer- 
ican world of learning. The situation 
is infinitely better than Europeans sup- 
pose it to be, —in certain branches of 
knowledge excellent work has been done; 
and yet I am convinced that the result 
stands in relation to the 
achievements of American culture in all 
the other aspects of national life, and 
the best American scholars everywhere 
frankly acknowledge and seriously de- 
plore it. Yes, America now has scholar- 
ship, as well as Germany, but it is just 
as when the Germans claim that they, 
as well as the Americans, play football ; 
to be sure, they do play it, but in cut- 
aways and high collars. Many Ameri- 
cans consider that there is no harm in the 
condition of scholarship here, and some 
are even proud of it: a nation which has 
to “do” things ought not to care much 
for knowledge. But there are others 
who see the dangers of such an attitude. 
They believe that there is no ideal of 
learning and searching for truth which 
is too high for the American nation. 
They think, as Emerson said, “our 


no proper 


days of dependence, our long appren- 
ticeship to the learning of other lands 
draws to a close; the millions that around 
us are rushing into life cannot always be 
fed on the remains of foreign harvests.” 
And as the first necessary condition of 
such a change they seek a clear insight 
into the causes which lie at the root of 
this shortcoming. To these it may per- 
haps appear not quite useless to try to 
throw light on the causes from the one 
standpoint which is most natural to me, 
— from the standpoint of a comparison 
between the American and the German 
conditions for productive scholarship. 
In America, as in Germany, the ques- 
tion of productive scholarship is essen- 
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tially a university question, as in both 
countries the chief advancers of know- 
ledge have been at the same time pro- 
fessional daily teachers of academic 
youth. This relation is in itself not 
at all necessary, and certainly does not 
hold true for other countries, such as 
France and England. In England and 
in France, a great part of the finest 
scholarly work has been done by men 
who had no relations to academic in- 
stitutions ; and if they filled university 
positions, their réle was, on the whole, 
a decorative one, while the real daily 
teaching was done by minor men. Here, 
as in Germany, the union of scholar 
and teacher in one person is the rule ; 
the scholars who are not teachers are in 
both countries the exception. I do not 
overlook the fact that such exceptional 
cases exist on both sides ; historians like 
Rhodes, Fiske, Lodge, Roosevelt, and 
others stand outside of academic life. 
In a similar way, we have some econo- 
mists and some naturalists, especially 
those connected with the government 
institutions in Washington; there are 
some physicians and some inventors, 
some lawyers and some ministers, who 
aim, outside of the institutions of learn- 
ing, toward real advancement of know- 
ledge, and yet they form here, exactly 
as over there, such a small minority that 
they do not determine the character of 
the scholarship of the country, while in 
England and France they are its most 
important factor. Here, too, the work 
of the outsiders will be measured by the 
standards set by the universities. Every 
advantage and disadvantage, every re- 
form and every danger for scholarship, 
is in America, therefore, as in Germany, 
first of all a university problem. 

To give to our inquiry narrower lim- 
its, I shall omit from consideration the 
law school, medical school, and divinity 
school. The law schools especially are, 
on account of the differences of law, so 
absolutely unlike, here and abroad, that 
they must be totally eliminated. If we 
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thus confine ourselves, on the whole, 
to the humanistic and scientifie studies, 
to philology and history, economics and 
philosophy, literature and the fine arts, 
mathematics and physics, biology and 
chemistry and geology, and so on, we 
compare similar matters. And on this 
basis now arises the question at issue: 
Why has Germany’s productive scholar- 
ship attained the power to mould the 
thoughts of the world, while America’s, 
so far, has not? Why are the German 
universities such fertile ground that in 
them even the smallest talent comes to 
flower, and the American universities 
such sterile ground that here often the 
finest energies are destined to wither ? 

One reason offers itself at once: in 
Germany, the very idea of a university 
demands productive scholarship as the 
centre and primary interest of all uni- 
versity activity ; in America, it is an ac- 
cessory element, a secondary factor, al- 
most a luxury, which is tolerated, but 
never demanded as a condition. But 
this fact itself has deeper reasons, and 
we must understand the whole spirit of 
the universities there and here to under- 
stand why it is so, and why it must be 
so under the conditions that obtain to- 
day. In Germany, the spirit of the uni- 
versity is absolutely different from the 
preceding stage, the gymnasium; in 
America, the university work is mostly 
a continuation of the college work, with- 
out any essential qualitative difference. 
The postgraduate work is more difficult 
than the undergraduate work, the teach- 
ers are expected to know more, the sub- 
jects are more advanced and specialized ; 
but all the changes are of quantitative 
character, and there is nothing new in 
principle. The university is a more diffi- 
cult college, —a college which presup- 
poses a greater amount of information, 
and where the best informed teachers of 
the country are teaching; but its spirit 
is exactly the college spirit, merely on a 
more elaborate scale of instruction. 

In Germany, there is no greater dif- 
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ference than exists between the spirit of 
the university period and that of the 
school time. The gymnasium furnishes 
education and information; the univer- 
sity brings to the younger generation the 
scholarly scientific spirit. The gymna- 
sium distributes the knowledge which 
has been collected ; the university teaches 
the student to take a critical attitude to- 
ward all collected knowledge. ‘The gym- 
nasium teaches facts and demands text- 
books; the university teaches method 
and presupposes all that can be found 
in books. ‘The gymnasium gives to the 
boy of nineteen nothing different in prin- 
ciple from what the boy of nine re- 
ceives ; the university offers to the stu- 
dent of twenty something absolutely 
different from what he received a year 
before. The teacher of the gymnasium 
must therefore be a man who has learned 
a great deal, and has a talent for impart- 
ing what he has learned; the teacher 
of the university must be a master of 
method. But there is only one test to 
prove that a man has mastered the meth- 
ods of a science: he must have shown 
that he is able to advance it. The teach- 
er of the university is therefore, above 
all, a productive scholar, while to the 
gymnasium teacher productive scholar- 
ship is something non-essential. 

This higher type of institution, this 
qualitatively new principle of instruc- 
tion, has thus far not been completely 
realized in America. 
course, of the ideal and of the theory. In 
practice, there are many German univer- 
sity professors whose lectures run down to 


I am speaking, of 


mere school-teaching, and there are many 
brilliant’ American professors whose in- 
valuable scholarly lectures and research 
courses are fully inspired by the highest 
university ideal. But while the former 
simply do not fulfill their duty, and re- 
main below the level of public expecta- 
tion, the latter transcend the official and 
generally accepted ideal of university 
life. The official ideal of the American 
university is, as it has been expressed 
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with emphasis, an institution in which 
“ everybody can learn everything.” And 
yet nothing is farther removed than this 
from that other university ideal, where 
not every one is admitted as a student, 
but only the one who has reached a 
maturity in which he can go over from 
mere learning to criticism; and where 
not everything is to be learned, but one 
thing alone, the highest intellectual grasp 
of the scholarly spirit. A young man 
who is mature enough to enter the uni- 
versity ought to be able to learn “ every- 
thing” for himself; but the method of 
dealing with anything, not as a fact, but 
as a problem, he can gain only from a mas- 
ter. The college may teach “things ; ” 
the graduate school ought to teach the so- 
lution of problems. The college teaches 
dogmatically ; the graduate school ought 
to train in critical thinking. The college 
is for intellectual boys; the university 
ought to be for intellectual manhood ; as 
the college makes the students dependent 
upon the authorities, while the university 
ought to teach them to be self-depend- 
ent, to stand on their own feet. 

This is the point where American 
intellectual culture betrays its limita- 
tion: American institutions do not show 
sufficient insight into the fundamental 
fact that the highest kind of knowledge 
is not wide, but self-dependent. Yes, 
Americans, who are so proud of their 
spirit of initiative and independence, too 
often overlook the fact that the high- 
est independence of character can go 
hand in hand with the most slavish in- 
tellectual dependence, and that all which 
is merely “ learned,” all textbook infor- 
mation, all knowledge without mastery 
of method, is good for boys, but poor 
for intellectual men. And yet such a 
self-dependent attitude is never the re- 
sult of a mere skeptical incredulity or 
of defiant contradiction of the authori- 
ties, but can be gained only by the full- 
est training in methodological criticism. 
No one, even in his special field, can 
really examine everything himself, but 
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he is not self-dependent till he fully 
knows how to do it; that is, till at least 
in one point he has proved to himself 
that he is able to go beyond all that 
mankind has hitherto known about it. 
If he is able to master the methods for 
one problem, then he has the power to 
do so for others; he may now follow 
others, but he knows that he does not 
follow simply because there is a chain 
on his leg which pulls him along. No 
amount of information can be substitut- 
ed for training, and a university course 
which deals with the history of ten years 
from a really critical point of view is 
therefore more important than another 
which pictures a thousand years from a 
dogmatic standpoint. Self-dependence 
in knowledge thus never means ignoring 
the authorities, and even in the natural 
sciences does not come from a direct ap- 
peal to Nature, as the science teachers of 
the schools too often believe. Nature 
answers always only those questions which 
we ask her; and the whole history of sci- 
ence — that is, the authorities — must 
teach us first how to ask our questions 
of Nature. Self-dependence means the 
power to understand the authorities, and 
to deal with them critically. 

As I have said, the only possible 
teacher for this highest kind of intellec- 
tual activity must be a scholar who is 
himself a master of scientific method, 
and as such a master only is the produc- 
tive scholar tested. ‘That is the reason 
why productive scholarship is the very 
informing spirit of German universities, 
and why no teacher is ever appointed as 
university docent who has not proved 
his power over methods by publications 
which have at some point advanced hu- 
man knowledge. Productive scholarship 
will never reach a really high level in 
America till it becomes the informing 
spirit of the American universities also ; 
and it cannot be their spirit till the dif- 
ference between the ideal of the univer- 
sity and the ideal of the college, between 
the dogmatic and the critical attitude in 
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knowledge, is fully grasped by the com- 
munity. As long as the university is 
essentially a better equipped college on a 
more elaborate scale, the appointment of 
university teachers must be determined 
by the same considerations that influence 
the usual choice of a college teacher. As 
it is, — given, of course, the moral quali- 
ties, —a man is sought who has learned 
much about his subject and is a fine 
teacher. But whether he has produced 
anything of scholarly value is, on the 
whole, a secondary question. 

The situation in our colleges is simi- 
lar to that in the German gymnasiums. 
The gymnasium teacher is not at all 
unproductive. Most of his productions, 
to be sure, are just as in the colleges 
here, merely textbooks; but many gym- 
nasium teachers publish scholarly inves- 
tigations, and as almost every one has 
written his doctor’s thesis, many go on 
with their productive university studies ; 
some have published excellent books. 
And yet their publications are in a way 
their private affairs, not their official 
duty ; their professional work can be 
conceived as complete without any effort 
in that direction; there are even prin- 
cipals of gymnasiums who look with a 
certain suspicion on the too productive 
teacher, because they are afraid that he 
may neglect his class duties, or may raise 
the level of instruction too high for the 
boys. But in any ease, if productive 
scholarship were in the hands of these 
gymnasium teachers only, science and 
scholarship would be the same lukewarm 
affair that it is here in the hands of col- 
lege men, — a professional luxury, rele- 
gated to the scarce leisure hours of an 
overworked man, who has little to gain 
from it, and whose career and profes- 
sional standing are hardly influenced 
thereby. 

How different the university man, if 
university instruction is rightly under- 
stood as the teaching of method, of criti- 
cism, of self-dependence! What other 
way is open to prove the possession of a 
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power than the use — and the successful 
use — of it? A singer who does not 
sing, a painter who does not paint, and 
a university scholar who does not ad- 
vance human knowledge stand then on 
exactly the same level. Of course it is 
not necessary that the productive work 
should appear directly under the name 
of the author; here, as in Germany, 
some of the finest scholars put forth their 
thoughts through the publications of their 
advanced students, for whose work they 
take the responsibility. But if he does 
not publish in one way or another, di- 
rectly or indirectly, theoretical assur- 
ances will not suffice. To say that a 
man might have advanced human know- 
ledge, if he had not preferred to give all 
his time to teaching by lectures or by 
popular books and articles, is absurd, if 
he never had an opportunity to be tried. 
He might just as well say that he would 
have been skillful in walking the tight 
rope, if he had not preferred his life long 
to walk on the floor. The fact that he 
is a good teacher has, of course, no bear- 
ing on the point. If we want to find a 
man who is a master of critical methods, 
we cannot be satisfied if the man shows 
that he has much information, and skill 
in imparting it. For that we need the 
original mind, while the merely imita- 
tive thinker may make a most excellent 
teacher. Any one who has a personal- 
ity, a forcible way of presentation, and 
an average intellect will be able to be a 
fine teacher of any subject at six weeks’ 
notice. The student cannot judge whether 
the thoughts brought forward in the leec- 
ture are the instructor’s own thoughts, 
or a rehash of the contents of half a 
dozen textbooks; or even if they are 
his own thoughts, whether they have any 
legs to stand on. Whether the teacher’s 
thoughts are cheap reproductions or valu- 
able critical studies can be determined 
only by a jury of his peers, and the only 
way to communicate with them is by 
publications. The teacher’s papers and 
books alone decide whether he is or is not 


in possession of that power of scholarly 
grasp which the university student is to 
learn from him, and thus whether he is 
or is not fit to be a university teacher. 
No one ought to interpret this to mean 
a lack of appreciation for the receptive 
scholarship and the fine teaching quali- 
ties of a good college instructor who 
wants to be teacher only, or of a writer 
of pleasant and helpful popular books. 
I do not at all claim that his function is 
less noble, or that his achievement is less 
important for the community, and I 
know, of course, that “distribution ” of 
knowledge is not at all an easy or me- 
chanical task when it is well done; the 
really good teacher needs many gifts 
and qualities which may be absent in 
great scholars. I maintain merely that 
the two professions are different, — as 
different as that of the photographer 
from that of the artist. A good photo- 
grapher is certainly a more useful being 
than a bad artist; but no photographer 
understands the meaning of art who 
thinks that he and Sargent are in prin- 
ciple doing the same thing. As long as 
productive scholarship is not recognized 
by the public consciousness as something 
absolutely different from receptive schol- 
arship, its development must remain an 
accidental one, and can never reach the 
level which American civilization has 
reached in so many other directions, and 
which might be expected from the large 
external resources of the higher institu- 
tions of learning. That the outcome in 
important work is disappointing no one 
can deny; nor will any one seriously 
doubt that the ignorance of Europe in 
regard to American work will disappear 
rapidly as soon as really fundamental 
work is done. As soon as a Darwin or 
a Helmholtz, a Virchow or a Bunsen, a 
Spencer or a Pasteur or a Mommsen, 
speaks in the smallest New England 
college, the whole world will find him 
out and listen; but he must speak, as 
his European colleagues have spoken, in 
the service of productive scholarship 
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only, while he will remain unheard if he 
follows the leadings of his surroundings, 
becomes merely a good teacher, writes 
textbooks and magazine essays and popu- 
lar lectures. 

There is another point on which I 
must not be misunderstood. In Ger- 
many, the gymnasium, as the place of 
receptive scholarship, and the university, 
as the place where the productive schol- 
ar teaches critical method, are sharply 
separated. I do not mean that this ex- 
ternal separation is in itself necessary, 
or, under American conditions, either 
desirable or possible. Such a complete 
separation can be made only where the 
government guarantees an equality of 
standard, and where conditions are equal 
throughout the land. In the United 
States, the system of sliding scales, of in- 
finitesimal differences, of transitions from 
low forms to higher ones without sharp 
lines of demarcation, has shown itself to 
be the soundest in all educational mat- 
ters; the smallest institution must have 
the possibility of growing up to the high- 
est requirements, and each local founda- 
tion must be able to adapt itself to special 
needs. In a country where the greatest 
educational progress comes through pri- 
vate initiative and through the slow rais- 
ing of the standards of requirements in 
the social consciousness, the system of 
sliding transitions offers the best chance 
for healthful development ; and the rais- 
ing of the graduate schools to the plane 
of real universities can come only as the 
fruit of such a system, just as the present 
graduate school has developed itself natu- 
rally by that system out of the average 
college. What is necessary is only the 
development of the new ideal in the so- 
cial mind. On the other hand, so long 
as the real principle is not acknowledged, 
the mere imitation of external forms or 
the artificial construction of new schemes 
cannot bring about an improvement. For 
instance, the dropping of the college de- 
partment represents no progress at all, if 
the remainder is in itself on no higher 
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level than the average graduate school. 
The claim of an institution that it is in the 
lead because it has no college is without 
basis as long as its teachers are in no 
way superior, as productive scholars, to 
the average instructors of other universi- 
ties. ‘The omission of the lower forms is 
no gain, and has at present great disad- 
vantages. I do not believe that the de- 
velopment of the highest forms is to be 
expected along this line. I remember 
I once saw in the Far West two rather 
poor little institutions in the same coun- 
ty. One called itself, modestly, a col- 
lege; the other, a university. As I saw 
clearly that the university was lower 
in its standards of graduation, I asked 
the director about the designation ; and 
he answered that they called themselves 
a university because they were of so 
much higher grade than the neighboring 
college. I asked him in what respect 
they were of higher grade, as they had 
no graduate school, no law school, and 
no medical school. ‘ No,” he said, “‘ we 
have not all these, but we are higher be- 
cause we have no preparatory school.” 
The functions of the student stand, 
of course, in immediate relation to the 
functions of the instructor. If the in- 
structor gives information, the student is 
expected to learn facts; and he shows 
best by examinations whether or not he 
has succeeded. If the task of the in- 
structor is to teach the method of schol- 
arly criticism, the student aims at get- 
ting a scholarly grasp; and whether or 
not he has succeeded he can prove only 
by showing that in one little point, at 
least, he can advance human knowledge. 
Original research then becomes the back- 
bone of his university work, and the 
publication of a doctor’s thesis its natu- 
ral goal. This aspect of student’s work 
grows among us from year to year, and 
yet it has not won sufficient strength to 
stand alone against all attacks. There 
are still institutions which do their re- 
search work as a concession to a doubt- 
ful fashion, imported from Germany, 
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and necessary as an advertisement in 
the struggle of university competition ; 
there are still a majority which do not 
believe in it at all; and there are still 
leading universities here which do not re- 
quire the printing of the doctor’s thesis. 
It is a very curious fact that the most 
effective argument brought forward here 
again and again, in the fight against the 
doctor’s thesis, is the cheap scholarship 
of many of the German doctor disserta- 
tions. At the basis of this there is a 
misunderstanding, as the German doc- 
tor’s thesis cannot be compared with the 
American one. In Germany, the doctor 
examination is, on the whole, a purely 
decorative affair for the gaining of a 
title which has not the slightest conse- 
quence for the career of a man, but only 
the social value of a personal address. 
All openings to the career of teacher, as 
well as to that of lawyer or physician, 
are dependent upon the very severe state 
examination, which shows clearly whe- 
ther or not the candidate has acquired 
the scientific view of his subjects. The 
man who has passed the state examina- 
tion may thus pass with a low mark the 
doctor examination, even if he presents 
merely a hasty, superficial piece of re- 
search, just to satisfy traditional regu- 
lations. As the degree has no practical 
bearing, and as it is always given with 
one of four marks, there is no danger in 
sometimes letting the thesis work run 
down. In America, however, the doctor 
examination is the one goal of the post- 
graduate studies; it is the one entrance 
gate to the best positions ; and it has thus 
the function of the German doctorate to- 
gether with that of the German state ex- 
amination. The small group of men for 
whom the doctor’s degree in Germany 
has a practical bearing is the circle of 
those who enter the university career ; 
that is, those who seek to become privat- 
docents of a university, and not teachers 
of a gymnasium. The entrance upon 
a university career is indeed dependent 
upon the “doctor ” only, and not upon the 
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state examination ; but for this purpose it 
is required to gain the doctor’s degree 
with one of the two highest marks, and 
no thesis which has been marked with 
summa or magna cum laude is of that 
cheap kind of thoughtless research which 
is so often shown here as a dreadful ex- 
ample. Only these excellent theses thus 
ean fairly be compared with those in 
question for American universities, and 
they are certainly of a kind to encourage 
production and publication. 

But more than that. Even if the dis- 
sertations were in themselves valueless 
for human knowledge, if they were un- 
worthy of publication, if they were un- 
necessary as tests for the students, ori- 
ginal research, with the goal of a definite 
special problem to be settled by really 
scientific methods, should continue to be 
nowhere more needed than here, as the 
one great stimulus which our graduates 
get to active scholarly interest. In Ger- 
many they find these incentives through 
all their lives, in a hundred forms ; here 
everything comes together to work in 
the other direction, and to keep men 
away from the really scientific attitude. 
The small tasks of original research of 
the students in the university time are 
the little fountains in the woods, whose 
waters unite in the brook which is seen 
by the world; and only if they are 
plentiful will the brook ever become a 
river. It is well known that the begin- 
nings of productive scholarship in this 
country, thirty or forty years ago, were 
due to those who came home from such 
research work in German universities, 
and that these beginnings have been re- 
inforced and developed by the hundreds 
who have gone abroad for their studies 
during the last decades, till only recently 
the time has come when the American 
graduate can find the same opportuni- 
ties in the best American universities. 
These stimulations of the student time 
are the real influences which will decide 
the future of American scholarship ; and 
whoever belittles the value and retards 
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the development of the students’ research 
and of the doctorate must understand 
that he is helping to destroy the real 
scholarship of the country, or to make 
it dependent upon that of other nations. 
At present there seems no occasion to 
fear for the standard of the degree ; the 
standard is kept high, but the number of 
those who seek it is far too small. No 
one who intends to teach in a college, or 
even in a high school, ought to end his 
academic years before he has attained 
the degree. He has not, like the uni- 
versity teacher, to teach the methods of 
scholarship, and therefore is under no 
necessity to lead the life of a productive 
scholar, but the spark of active scholar- 
ship must have touched him ; if he has 
remained throughout merely a receptive 
scholar, merely a good college boy, even 
with his Master of Arts, his teaching will 
be sterile drudgery. 

I have said that after the student 
days everything militates against schol- 
arly production, in this country ; that 
our young man enters into a world which 
does not care for his original work. No 
one understands the conditions of pro- 
ductive scholarship here who does not 
consider the path which our young scholar 
has to follow. I have at present in my 
psychological seminary at Harvard twen- 
ty-six advanced graduate students, — on 
the average better prepared for scholarly 
work than the members of a seminary in 
a German university, as the men here 
are more mature from their more ad- 
vanced age, and as the stricter regula- 
tion of attendance and course examina- 
tions has laid a larger basis of informa- 
tion. What can I now hope from these 
young men with regard to their chances 
of making use of their scholarly power 
in the next twenty years, compared with 
the chances which just such a set of 
young men would have in Germany? 
Over there, the best of them, the more 
talented ones, the more ambitious ones, 
and, I may at once add, the socially 
stronger ones would choose the career of 
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productive scholarship; and while the 
majority would be satisfied to jog along 
the road of the gymnasium teacher, do- 
ing the prescribed daily work, without 
any original effort, some would enter 
the university career as privatdocents. 
There might be only three or four in 
such a group who were ready to do so, 
but none would feel disappointed if he 
knew that there was at least one among 
them in whom the seed would bring fruit. 
Once admitted to the university as such 
privatdocents, they can teach as much as 
they want to, and, above all, can teach 
whatever they choose, it may be the most 
specialized topic they are interested in ; 
they live in an academic atmosphere, de- 
voted exclusively to productive thought, 
and so they wait till a vacancy of a pro- 
fessorship occurs, knowing that it will be 
filled by the man who has done the most 
valuable piece of scholarly work. Their 
whole ambition is thus directed toward 
the advancement of science. Of course 
the choice has to be made by men, and 
thus human prejudices and passions must 
enter. It is not always the best scholar 
who gets the place, — cliques and parties 
obscure the ideal there as everywhere ; 
but at least the principle is safe, and cer- 
tainly a local candidate has no advan- 
tage over any one else, for the outlook 
covers all docents who have entered the 
arena of scholarly literature. And fur- 
ther, while in democratic America the ap- 
pointments are made by the president and 
by the trustees of the institutions, with- 
out the official codperation of the faculty, 
in monarchical Germany no government 
can appoint a professor who has not been 
proposed by the faculty; that is, by the 
professional scholars, who have no more 
important interest than that of keeping 
high, by their codperation, the level of 
productive scholarship in their university. 
All the academic premiums await there 
the young scholar who develops his sci- 
entific powers, and thus the institution 
of docents becomes the real backbone of 
German university work. 
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How different here! Our young men, 
when they have left our research courses, 
some of them with afresh Ph. D. degree 
in their pockets, have no other prospect 
before them than to enter as instructors 
ina college. Ido not speak of those who 
choose another profession, become per- 
haps school superintendents or technical 
specialists ; nor do I speak of those whose 
work was not satisfactory enough to se- 
cure them a college position, and who 
must be contented with lower school posi- 
tions. I speak of the best, — those who 
get all our blessings in the form of su- 
perlative letters to teachers’ agencies and 
college presidents. Even these are sat- 
isfied when they get decent instructor- 
ships or assistant professorships in a 
college; and they are delighted if the 
college is by chance not too remote in 
the Southwest, and if it is not so de- 
nominational that they have to sacrifice 
their convictions, and if it is not so deep 
in debt that half of the promised salary 
cannot be paid on time. Let us take, 
again, the best cases. A good man goes 
into a good college. We all know what 
he has to expect. 

He finds an abundance of work, which 
crushes by its quantity his good will to go 
on with scholarly interests. The young 
man who has to conduct twenty “ recita- 
tions ” a week, and to read hundreds of 
examination books, and to help on the 
administrative life of his place, begins by 
postponing his scientific work to the next 
year, and the year after next, when he 
shall be more accustomed to his duties. 
But after postponing it for a few years 
more his will becomes lame, his power 
rusty, his interest faded. The amount of 
work, however, seems to me the least 
important issue, and I think it a mis- 
take to regard it as the chief obstacle 
to production. After all, the day has 
twenty-four hours, and the year has fifty- 
two weeks; a young man with full vital- 
ity can carry a heavy burden. I have 
known men who taught more than twen- 
ty hours weekly, and yet considered the 


teaching as filling the leisure hours be- 
tween the periods of real work, which was 
their scholarly production. Much more 
essential seems to me the quality of the 
duties. A young scholar ought to de- 
vote himself to special problems, where 
he can really go to the sources ; instead 
of that, our young instructor has to de- 
vote himself to the widest fields, where 
it is impossible to aim at anything but 
the most superficial acquaintance. ‘The 
experienced master can remain scholarly 
even when he gives the general elemen- 
tary courses; the beginner, who has no 
chance ever to focus on one point, but 
must all the time teach merely the out- 
lines of his subject, will quickly sink to 
a cheap, undignified interpretation. At 
first he is troubled in his scholarly con- 
science, remembering the spirit of the 
graduate school; but soon he grows ac- 
customed to the prostitution of science, 
shame disappears, he gets satisfied with 
a method of thinking which makes his 
courses effective and his work easy, and 
the possibility of his own production 
fades out of sight. And he has plenty 
of excuses on his lips: the library of his 
college is so poor; his small laboratory 
gives him no opportunity ; his salary is 
too meagre to let him buy books for him- 
self. Above all, he wants to earn a lit- 
tle additional money. Scholarly papers 
in scientific magazines are not paid for. 
But several convenient roads are open. 
He may write a short textbook ; as the 
students must buy it, the publisher can 
pay for it. Now the scholar knows that 
there is nothing more difficult, and no- 
thing more easy, than to write textbooks. 
The great scholar, who has tried his 
power in scores of special investigations, 
may try, at the height of his work, to con- 
nect his thoughts about the whole field 
into one system, and to translate it into 
the simple terms of a book for beginners. 
That is the sort of textbook which helps 
the world : nothing is more difficult and 
more noble; every line written therein 
stands for pages. But if a beginner comes 
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and adds to twenty textbooks the twenty- 
first, it is scientific reporter work, ener- 
vating and ruinous for the scholarly se- 
riousness of the author. Another way 
is that of popular lectures — preferably 
before women’s clubs — and articles for 
popular magazines. All that is poison 
for the beginner, who loses the power 
to discriminate between what is solid 
and what is for effect increasingly as he 
moves away from the criticism of schol- 
ars, and addresses audiences which un- 
critically applaud every catchy phrase. 
Yet the young sufferer who has all 
these motives consciously as his ex- 
cuses, and who thinks that he could do 
original work if he had less lecturing 
and more money, is mostly unconscious 
of the strongest factor which pulls him 
down, as it is a negative factor, which is 
felt merely by comparison with the situ- 
ation abroad. This negative factor is 
the absence of a decided premium upon 
scholarly production. If he is a fine 
man, with vitality, he wants to get on; 
the safest way is to climb up in his own 
institution, since the possibility of being 
called to other places depends largely 
upon chance. But in any case here 
the advancements and the appointments 
are made almost without any refer- 
ence to original production. The men 
who busy themselves with administra- 
tive troubles, who are favorites with the 
elementary students, who are pleasant 
speakers, who show themselves industri- 
ous by manufacturing books for class 
use, win the premiums in the competi- 
tion. And all these are merely the ideal 
factors: there are plenty of factors the 
reverse of ideal working besides. Yes, 
with the exception of the leading univer- 
sities, he sees productive work so lightly 
valued that he must consider it a very 
unsafe investment of energy; and if his 
passionate zeal and ardent delight in 
searching out truth hold him fast to the 
path of scholarship, he feels dimly that 
he is damaging his chances with the trus- 
tees of his little college, and thus, in the 
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majority of cases, working against his 
own interest. What can be expected 
from the productive output of a young 
generation laboring under such condi- 
tions, compared with the possibilities in 
Germany, where in the twenty-one uni- 
versities more than seven hundred pri- 
vatdocents are at present working, every 
one of whom adjusts his teaching to his 
pleasure, — perhaps one or two hours a 
week on a subject in which he is ab- 
sorbed ; every one of whom has no other 
ambition, and really no other hope, than 
to draw the attention of the scholarly 
public to his scholarly productions, know- 
ing that he loses his chances for ad- 
yancement if he indulges in superficiali- 
ties? It is just on account of this period 
of trial which lies before our young doc- 
tors that it becomes so essential to re- 
quire the printing of the doctor’s thesis. 
That little printed sheet has once for all 
brought the beginner before the scholar- 
ly world ; and while his daily work be- 
longs to his unappreciative surroundings, 
his intimate interests connect him in his 
lonely place with the great outer world 
of truth- seekers. He follows up the 
magazines to see the traces of his little 
publication, he remains interested to de- 
fend his budding theory, he goes on to 
develop the incomplete parts of it: and 
thus his dissertation becomes the one 
thread which binds him in his days of 
instructorship to the ideals of his gradu- 
ate student time. 

But let us take for comparison the 
most favorable case under our condi- 
tions. Our young man is vigorous and 
successful; he becomes a professor of a 
real university after ten or twenty years. 
Is he there finally in an atmosphere 
where the greatest possible output of all 
that his energies allow is encouraged by 
the conditions of the institution? Of 
course the situation is now more favora- 
ble for his serious work than in the small 
college: the standard is much higher, 
the atmosphere more dignified ; the outer 
means for work, books, instruments, are 
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plentiful ; advanced students are ready 
to follow him ; his teaching is reduced to 
a very reasonable amount, — perhaps one 
or two hours a day. Everything seems 
encouraging, and yet he feels instinctive- 
ly that the fullest stimulus which he had 
hoped for is even here not found; he 
feels as if, under other conditions, more 
might be attained with his energies; yes, 
even here it is as if he had to do his 
productive work, in a way, against outer 
influences which pull him back. 

I return therewith to the point whence 
I started. Our friend who has success- 
fully found his way from the little col- 
lege to the university finds, perhaps with 
surprise, that, after all, here too, at all 
decisive points, the college spirit over- 
comes the university spirit; that the 
whole academic community is controlled 
by the ideal of the perfect distribution 
of knowledge, and not by respect for 
productive scholarship and the impart- 
ing of method. He sees that the vital 
forces here also are the good teachers, 
and not the great thinkers. He sees 
himself, perhaps, in a faculty where real 
scholars mingle with men who have not 
the slightest ambition to advance human 
knowledge, but who have simply done on 
a great scale all that the men in his 
fresh-water college did on a narrow scale. 
He feels as if his productive scholarship 
were merely tolerated, or at least con- 
sidered unessential, as no one demands 
it from the others as an essential condi- 
tion of their presence. How surprised 
he is when he sees the alumni of the uni- 
versity meet, and listens to their speeches 
in praise of the alma mater! He hears 
beautiful words about patriotism and lib- 
eral education, about athletics and gifts 
of money, about the glorious history and 
the gifted sons who have become men of 
public affairs; but that the university is 
a place for productive scholarship he does 
not hear mentioned. He had thought 
that the advances of human knowledge 
by the members of his university were 
the milestones of its history, like the bat- 
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tles which a regiment has fought ; he had 
thought that, as in Germany, the great 
scholarly conquests of the members of 
the faculties were the common pride ot 
the old students; and now he sees that 
here too no one officially values his cher- 
ished ideals. They still remain his pri- 
vate luxury, apart from human ambition 
and social premiums. And his greatest 
disappointment comes when he sees that 
even here activity of productive scholar- 
ship adjusts itself to the financial situa- 
tion, and that all the material conditions 
push the teachers away from productive 
scholarship just as strongly in the large 
university as in the little college where 
the instructor was paid like a car con- 
ductor. 

Whenever, in Greek -letter societies, 
among solemn speeches, some one makes 
an academic oration about the profes- 
sion of the scholar, one feature is never 
forgotten : the scholar does not care for 
money. That is certainly very uplifting, 
but it seems hardly true to any one who 
sees how the great majority of American 
professors seek money-making opportu- 
nities that have a varnish of scholarship, 
but no pretense of scholarly aims. In 
a hundred forms, of course, the tempta- 
tion comes, and by a hundred means 
does it creep into the scholar’s life, to 
absorb every hour of leisure which ought 
to belong to purely ideal pursuits. He 
will not do anything that will bring 
money, but he will do-few things which 
bring no money; and as the really schol- 
arly books never bring any income, he 
deceives himself by all kinds of compro- 
mises, —- writes popular books here and 
works for au encyclopedia there, makes 
schoolbooks and writes expert’s testimo- 
nials, works in university extension and 
lectures before audiences whose judg- 
ment he despises. Some energetic men 
can stand all that without the slightest 
damage to their higher work; for the 
greater number it means surrender as 
productive scholars. And yet it is all 
justified ; unjustified alone is the social 
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situation which forces upon a serious 
scholar such self-destructive activity, and 
unjustified is the proclamation of the 
maxim that the scholar ought not to care 
for a better material fate. 

To be sure, it is most honorable in a 
scholar to accept such a situation in dig- 
nified silence ; but often, while it is bad 
to speak about a thing, it may be worse 
not to speak about it. It must be said 
in all frankness that a financial situa- 
tion in which America’s best scholars — 
that is, those who are called to instruc- 
torships of the leading universities — 
are so poorly paid that they feel every- 
where pushed into pursuits antagonistic 
to scholarship, thus crushing the spirit 
of productive scholarship, is not only an 
undignified state of things, but one of 
the greatest dangers to the civilization of 
the country. The scholar is not to be 
reproached as a greedy materialist for 
yielding. As long as the present situa- 
tion of scholarship holds, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who go into teaching 
will have only narrow private means, and 
yet they will seek a comfortable life, and 
they ought to seek it as a background 
for creative work. They do not envy 
the rich banker his yachts and horses 
and diamonds, but they want a home 
with esthetic refinement, they want ex- 
cellent education for their children, they 
want a library well supplied, they want 
pleasant social intercourse and refreshing 
summer life and comfortable travel: and 
they ought to have all that without doing 
more than their normal university teach- 
ing, being thus free to devote the essen- 
tial part of their time and thought to 
the advancement of productive scholar- 
ship. Exactly that is the situation in 
Germany, and no similar freedom of 
mind can be reached here by the scholar 
if every university professor, called to 
his place for real university work, has 
not a salary which corresponds to the 
income of the leading professors abroad ; 
that is, as money has about double value 
over there, a salary three to five times 


higher than at present. But to repro- 
duce the benefits of the German situa- 
tion and its influence on scientific pro- 
duction, it is not enough to raise the level 
of salaries; it is, above all, desirable to 
stop the mechanical equality which exists 
here generally, and which shows most 
clearly that, administratively, the Ameri- 
can university still stands fairly under the 
ideal of the old college type, where the 
schoolman reigns and the scholar is a 
stranger. The raising of the level of sal- 
aries may free the mind of the scholar 
from the search for opportunities to earn 
money, and thus from the corrupting in- 
fluence of pseudo-scholarly temptations, 
but itis clearly a negative factor only ; the 
inequality of salaries is a positive stimu- 
lus, provided that the highest salaries are 
really given to secure the services of the 
greatest scholars. In Germany, it not 
seldom happens that the income of one 
member of the faculty is five times larger 
than that of a colleague. There the 
school-teachers of the gymnasium have 
equal salaries, and their income grows 
according to seniority. That is entirely 
suitable, and a college cannot do other- 
wise. But to apply that principle to the 
valuation of scholarly production seems 
to the Germans not more logical than 
to fix the prices for all portrait painters 
according to the square inches of their 
canvas and their years of service. With 
them, many professors have much higher 
incomes than the highest officers of the 
state, who are their administrative su- 
periors. Germany would never have 
reached that leading position in scholar- 
ship which is hers if she had treated her 
scholars like clerks or school-teachers, 
for whom the demand and supply can 
regulate the price mechanically, because 
the demand exists as a necessary one. 
The demand for higher scholarship has 
to be developed, and the supply has thus 
to be furthered beyond the present de- 
mand by a protective policy. 

But America needs to offer large, even 
very large salaries on still another ground. 
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The freeing of the scholar’s mind from 
financial cares, and the stimulation of his 
productive energies, by a system which 
gives the highest rewards to the best 
scholarly work, the New World would 
share with the Old; but there is a third 
reason, which holds for America alone. 
It is to my mind the most important 
factor ; and I confess that I should not 
have cared to touch the difficult salary 
problem at all if this point, which will 
decide the future of American scholar- 
ship, were not involved. We need high 
salaries because at present they offer the 
only way open to give slowly to produc- 
tive scholarship social recognition and 
social standing, and thus to draw the best 
men of the land. Without great social 
premiums America will never get first- 
rate men as rank and file in the univer- 
sity teaching staff ; and with second-rate 
men productive scholarship which is real- 
ly productive for the world can never be 
created. 

The greater number of those who de- 
vote themselves to higher teaching in 
America are young men without means, 
too often also without breeding ; and yet 
that would be easily compensated for if 
they were men of the best minds, but 
they are not. They are mostly men 
with a passive, almost indifferent sort of 
mind, without intellectual energy, men 
who see in the academic career a modest, 
safe path of life, — exactly the kind of 
men who in Germany become gymna- 
sium teachers. But those who in Ger- 
many become docents of the university 
are for the most part of the opposite 
type; they are, on the whole, the best 
human material which the country has. 
They come mostly from well-to-do fam- 
ilies, and seek the career because they 
feel the productive mental energy and 
the ambition to try their chances in a 
field of honor. Indeed, while the pro- 
fession of the gymnasium teacher stands, 
in the social estimation of the German, 
below that of the lawyer and the physi- 
cian, the banker and the wholesale mer- 
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chant, the high respect of the German 
for productive science and art brings it 
about that the profession of the university 
teacher, together with the aristocratic pro- 
fessions of officer and diplomat, stands as 
the most highly esteemed socially. Ti- 
tles and decorations, as symbolic forms 
of public appreciation, add another to the 
outer stimulants to the greatest efforts. 
Thus the social honor of the career, the 
large income, and, above all, the delights 
of a life devoted purely to the clean en- 
joyment of production work together to 
draw into the nets of the universities the 
very best human material ; and as, after 
all, personality is everywhere the decisive 
factor, the high quality of this human 
material secures the immense success of 
the work. 

Nothing similar stands as yet as a 
temptation before the mind of the young 
American, and it would be to ignore the 
nature of man to believe that while all 
social premiums, all incentives for ambi- 
tion and hopes, are absent, a merely the- 
oretical interest will turn the youth to a 
kind of life which offers so little attrac- 
tion. Can we really expect many bril- 
liant young men of good families to en- 
ter a career which will for years demand 
from them superficial teaching in the 
atmosphere of a little college, with no 
hope, even in the case of highest success, 
of a salary equal to the income of a me- 
diocre lawyer, and in a professional at- 
mosphere in which the spirit of scholarly 
interest is suppressed by the spirit of 
school education? Our best young men 
must rush to law and banking, and what 
not. The type of man who in Germany 
goes into the university career is in this 
country the exception among the younger 
instructors. Those exceptions must be- 
come the rule before the whole level of 
production will be raised. As soon as 
the first-class men are drawn to it, no 
quantity of work will harm them ; men 
of that stamp have the vitality to do 
first-class work under any circumstances. 
America cannot bring it about by means 
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of decorations and titles and, as in Eng- 
land, baronetcies; and it cannot start 
with social prestige, as social prestige is 
naturally only a consequence of first-class 
work and of the first-class men in it. 
High salaries are therefore, at present, 
the only means which the country has at 
its disposal. 

I well remember a long conversation 
which I had with one of the best Eng- 
lish scholars, who came over here to lee- 
ture when I had been only a short time 
in the country, and was without experi- 
ence in American academic affairs. We 
spoke about the disappointingly low level 
of American scholarship, and he said: 
* America will not have first-class schol- 
arship, in the sense in which Germany 
or England has it, till every professor in 
the leading universities has at least ten 
thousand dollars salary, and the best 
scholars receive twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” I was distinctly shocked, and 
called it a pessimistic and materialistic 
view. But he insisted: “ No, the Amer- 
ican is not anxious for the money itself ; 
but money is to him the measure of suc- 
cess, and therefore the career needs the 
backing of money to raise it to social 
respect and attractiveness, and to win 
over the finest minds.” My English ac- 
quaintance did not convince me at that 
time, but the years have convinced me: 
the years which have brought me into 
contact with hundreds of students and 
instructors in the whole land ; the years 
in which I have watched the develop- 
ment of some of the finest students, who 
hesitated long whether to follow their 
inclination toward scholarship, and who 
finally went into law or into business for 
the sake of the social premiums. 

As soon as the best men are attracted 
and excellent work is really done, the 
development will be a natural one. On 
the one hand, the community will begin 
to understand the great meaning of pro- 
ductive scholarship, and its world-wide 
difference from receptive and distrib- 
uting scholarship ; university work will 
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thus get its social recognition, and the 
ambition to be a productive scholar — 
not merely a pleasant author — will be 
the highest stimulus in itself, and will 
secure for all time the highest standard. 
Then, also, the question of salaries will 
become quite secondary. America has 
no difficulty in filling the positions of 
ambassadors, even though the expenses 
are not seldom three times greater than 
the salaries. In the same way, Germany 
would be able to fill its professorial 
chairs if they brought no salary at all; 
the honor of the place rewards its holder, 
but at first this honor must be made 
clear to the community. On the other 
hand, as soon as the really best men go 
into the work, they must break that too 
narrow form which is the relic of an un- 
productive past: teaching in a college 
cannot be then any longer the necessary 
preparation for a real university posi- 
tion. Something like the German insti- 
tution of the docent, which keeps the 
young scholar from the beginning in the 
large university, with work according to 
his own taste, must become the rule. 
That would interfere with the present 
system of counting all courses as equi- 
valent for the degrees, and thus such a 
change would indirectly bring it about 
that all counting of courses for the 
graduate students would stop. The dif- 
ference between college and university 
would then become still more marked. 
The graduate school would become more 
and more the place for real intellectual 
independence, and that would reinforce 
in the university teachers the spirit of 
scholarly production. And this, again, 
would set higher standards for those col- 
lege teachers who feel the stimulus to 
creative scholarship; as candidates for 
the university professorships, these men 
would stand in line with the docents, 
as every vacant chair would be filled by 
the author of the most important contri- 
butions to human knowledge. Thus a 
mutual stimulation would bring about a 
new academic situation, in which Ameri- 
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can scholarship would become equal to 
the best European production ; but that 
condition can never be reached as long 
as the university keeps up artificially the 
forms and the spirit of the college. 

Of course all such considerations lose 
their power and meaning as soon as the 
end and purpose is contested. Whoever 
imagines that productive scholarship is 
a kind of dreamy idleness, which is of 
no use for a busy nation, can have no 
interest in anything which goes beyond 
a liberal education, and he will be quite 
willing to import from Europe the ma- 
terial of new thoughts for that liberal 
education. This is not the place to re- 
peat all the commonplaces which point 
out the utter absurdity of such a view. 
I do not care to demonstrate here that 
even material welfare, industry and com- 
merce and war, health and wealth, are 
from year to year increasingly depend- 
ent upon the quiet work of scholars and 
scientists, — work done without direct 
practical aim, done merely for the honor 
of truth. And still less do I desire to 
enter upon sounding declarations that the 
real civilization of a nation is expressed, 
not by its material achievements, but by 
the energies which are working in it to- 
ward the moral life and the search for 
truth and the creation of beauty. I have 
spoken here only to those who agree that 
America must not stand behind any na- 
tion in its real productive scholarship, in 
its intellectual creation, in its power to 
mould the thoughts of the world. 

The only sound objection seems the 
familiar one that Americans have no 
talent for scholarship. It has been said 
that, just as England has no great com- 
poser, America will never have a great 
scholar. I do not believe that. At the 
middle of the seventeenth century all 
the nations of Europe had great philoso- 
phers, — Bacon and Hobbes in England, 
Descartes and Malebranche in France, 
Grotius and Spinoza in Holland, Bruno 
and Campanella in Italy ; and only Ger- 
many had the reputation of having no 
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talent for philosophy. It was just be- 
fore Leibnitz appeared on the horizon, 
and Kant and Fichte and Hegel fol- 
lowed, and Germany became the centre 
of philosophy. As soon as the right con- 
ditions are given, here too new energies 
will rush to the foreground. In careful- 
ly watching, year after year, American 
students, I am fully convinced that their 
talent for productive scholarship is cer- 
tainly not less than that of the best Ger- 
man students. Compared with them, 
our students have an inferior training in 
hard systematic work, as their seconda- 
ry school education is usually inferior ; 
but Ido not wish to touch again upon 
that dangerous chapter. And secondly, 
they have infinitely poorer chances for 
scholarly work in their future, as I have 
fully pointed out. With a more strenu- 
ous preparatory training behind them, 
and a more favorable opportunity for 
productive work before them, these stu- 
dents would be the noblest material from 
which to develop American scholarship. 

And I gain my strongest conviction 
and belief in American scholarship from 
the admiration for all that the scholars 
of the past and of the present have done. 
Indeed, it is with the fullest admiration 
that I look upon the personal achieve- 
ments in scholarship all over the land. 
Not only in Harvard, where I see the 
memory of noble scholars like Agassiz 
and Peirce, Gray and Child, honored and 
imitated, and where in my own philo- 
sophical department colleagues of emi- 
nent creative power set the standard ; 
no, in the most different universities, 
and often even in small colleges, I have 
admired the productiveness of brilliant 
scholars. Yet I have always felt in- 
stinctively how much more of lasting 
value these scores of scholars might 
have produced, had not all the social 
factors, all the external conditions, all 
the public institutions and public moods, 
worked against them, and hindered and 
hampered their splendid work. Yes, I 
should not have written a line of these 
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considerations did I not hope that it will 
be clear to every one that all my criti- 
cism is directed merely against the sys- 
tem, and never against persons. Ameri- 
can scholarship as a whole is so far weak, 
and not to be compared with America’s 
achievements in technique and industry, 
in commerce and public education ; infe- 
rior even to its poetry and architecture. 
But it is merely because the institutions 
are undeveloped ; the best musicians can- 
not play a symphony on a fiddle and a 
drum. Yet it is wonderful how much 
they have done in the last twenty years 
against and in spite of the public spirit ; 
how much, after all, has been produced 
while everything was crushing the zeal 
for production. This fact that America 
has done something, even under the most 
adverse circumstances, strongly inspires 
the hope that it will do great things 
when once the circumstances shall be as 
favorable as they are in Germany ; that 
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is, when the university work is by its aims 
clearly separated from the work of the 
lower college classes, when the calls to 
university chairs are made first of all 
with reference to scholarly production, 
when the young scholar has a chance to 
remain as docent from the beginning in 
advanced university work, and when the 
social side of the profession is so devel- 
oped that it attracts the best men of the 
country. The development of the insti- 
tutions, on the other hand, has been such 
a rapid one in the last years that cer- 
tainly the hope is justified that the last 
step will soon be taken: the time is ripe 
for it. Then the universities will be- 
come the soul of the country, and pro- 
ductive scholarship will be the soul of 
the universities ; the best men will then 
enter into their service, and the produc- 
tive scholarship of the country will also 
be gigantic in just proportion to its re- 
sources. 


Hugo Miinsterberg. 
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Here is a thing our eyes beheld: 
One day in later spring, 


When birds were blithest on the wing, 

And buds of rose and lily swelled, 

And apple orchards, from a million vents, 
Along the roadside poured their sweetest scents, 
Through all our land 

There passed a phantom band. 


It was no vision seen by dreamer and by sage, 
But hid from other men; 

Nor legend’s tale, by some forgotten pen, 
Which tells in quaint, black-letter phrase 

The marvel of a far-off age. 

Nay, o’er our dusty, common ways 

There passed the ghost 

Of a great battle host. 


A seanty troop of warriors gray and weird, 
Hoary of hair and beard, 
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With banners marred by rent and stain, 

And fifes that played and drums that beat 

The tune of some old ballad’s fierce refrain, 

In wavering line, with faded coats of blue, 
Down some long, willow-shaded avenue, 

Or country road or village street, 

With measured footfall marched and disappeared. 


And still, with each returning May, 

Again that warlike vision passed this way, 

As though the drumbeat of some mystic reveillé, 
From all the hillsides of the North, 

Summoned that band of veterans forth. 


At dawn, the muster: over paths that wound 
Through budding woods, amid the shadows dense 
Of pine and hemlock, or through meadows fair, 
Or o’er the peak of some still eminence, 
Hastening to the appointed rendezvous, 

Stray passers clad in uniform of blue. 

And then, at noon, the march: 

Down some great city’s thundering avenue, 
That hushed awhile its traffic-roar of sound, 

Or underneath some gleaming, flowery arch, 
Erected o’er some village square. 

Then the dispersal, the departure, through 

The starlight and the evening dew. 


For thirty springs the cannon had not boomed 
Our hills and vales among, 

Nor the wild bugle sung 

Its clarion war note in the settler’s ear. 
Upon the slope the cornel bloomed, 
And leafy tops rung loud and long 
With robin’s glee and thrush’s song. 
But over all things hung, 

Like a sea haze, 

The memory of a bygone year 

Of unobliterable battle days. 


Beholding that array, 

A sudden shadow o’er our senses sank, 

And o’er our eyes a blur, 

Until we saw no more the things that were, 

But other scenes, strange, strange, and far away. 
Lo, once again the dark Potomae’s bank 

With watch fires blazed beneath the evening sky ; 
And o’er the Chattahooche’s ford, 

And by the Roanoke’s mouth, 

The blue-clad lines of battle poured. 
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Again the steed of Sheridan flashed by, 

Bound for the faltering fight at Winchester ; 
Again the guns of Meade and Reynolds roared, 
Stemming at Gettysburg the charging South. 


That day, the ploughman on some Western plain, 
Beside the Wabash or the Illinois, 

Pacing behind his team, with lifted glance 
Beheld before his dreaming eyes his son, 
Returning from the battlefield, — the boy 

Dead now these thirty years, killed at Bull Run. 
The youth beheld his sire, at Shiloh slain. 

The wife, upon some bare New England hill, 
With blurred eyes gazing, saw as in a trance 
Her long-lost soldier entering cross the sill. 


At twilight, in some lighted shop or store, 

Or by the lonely farmhouse door, 

To little knots of neighbors drawing near, 

Some scarred and wrinkled veteran 

Would tell, with kindling eyes, of Shiloh’s fight, 
Or of the Wilderness and Seven Pines, 

Or how he saw the President at Washington ; 
Or how, one night, 

Marching a weary march beside the Rapidan, 
As sunset fell, Grant rode along the lines, — 
His staff around him, hat drawn low upon 

A brow of care,—and seeing that grave, silent man, 
From all the ranks broke forth a mighty cheer. 


Swift is man’s life, and like a roily stream, 
Beneath the surface of the waters hoarse 
Lie hid the things that bend and shape its course. 
The hue and fashion of great days 
Pass and are gone like voices in a dream. 
Soon down some lengthening vista, borne before 
A shouting city’s gaze, 
Will pass the last of them who wore 
The good, blue uniform in the brave days of yore, — 
The phantom army will be seen no more. 
William Prescott Foster. 
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WHOEVER can remember Mr. Edwin 
Booth in the character of Richelieu will 
doubtless recall his expression of the 
sudden change which comes over the 
melodramatic cardinal toward the end 
of the scene in which his house is in- 
While he 
is ignorant of his danger, his helpless- 
ness in the grasp of his swarming ene- 
mies, Richelieu is all majesty, all tra- 
gedy. But when he learns that every 
avenue of escape is barred, that even 


vaded by the conspirators. 


Huguet is false, that no open force will 
avail him, his towering mood gives place, 
not indeed to any cringing fear, but to 
subtlety and swift contriving. His eyes 
no longer blaze, but twinkle; his finger 
is at his chin; there is a semblance of a 
grin about his lips. 

“ All? Then the lion’s skin’s too short to- 

night, — 

Now for the fox’s.” 

The simulated deathbed follows. The 
enemy, too powerful to be resisted, is 
outwitted and befooled. 

Twenty-five years ago, when a negro 
inquired of his former master about 
“dem Ku Kluxes,” the response he got 
If a child of the 
household made the same inquiry of his 


was awe-inspiring. 


elders, his question was put away with 
an unsatisfying answer and a look like 
Mr. Booth’s in the play. Had the great 
sardinal lived south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line in the late sixties, I fancy he 
would have found the Ku Klux Klan an 
instrument altogether to his liking. 

The Southern child who, not content 
with the grin and the evasive answer of 
his father or his elder brother, sought 
further enlightenment from his fast 
friends of the kitchen and the quarters, 
heard such stories of the mysterious, 
sheeted brotherhood as eclipsed in his 
young fancy even the entrancing rivalry 
of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, and made 


the journey back to the “big house ” at 
Un- 
cle Lewis would tell of a shrouded horse- 
man who rode silently up to his door at 
midnight, begged a drink of water, and 
tossed off a whole bucketful at a draught. 
Uncle Lewis was sure he could hear it 
sizzling as it flowed down that monstrous 
gullet, and readily accepted the stran- 
ger’s explanation that it was the first 
drop he had tasted since he was killed at 
Shiloh. Aunt Lou, coming home from 
the house of a neighboring auntie who 
was ill, and crossing a lonesome stretch 
near the graveyard, had distinctly seen 
a group of horsemen, motionless by the 
roadside, each with his head in his hand. 
Alec, a young mulatto who had once 
shown much interest in polities, had been 
stopped on his way from a meeting of 


bedtime a terrifying experience. 


his “’ciety ” by a masked horseman, at 
least eight feet tall, who insisted upon 
shaking hands; and when Alec grasped 
his hand, it was the hand of a skeleton. 
Darkies who, unlike Uncle Lewis and 
Aunt Lou and Alec, had turned against 
their own white people and taken up with 
the Yankees, had been more roughly 
handled. 

Somehow, in one such Southern boy’s 
memories there is always a dim associa- 
tion of these Ku Klux stories with other 
stories of the older negroes about “ pat- 
terrollers.” Through them all there 
jingles the refrain, — 

“Run, nigger, run! 

De patterrollers ketch you.” 

When that boy went to college and 
joined a society that had initiations, the 
mystery and horror of the Ku Klux 
stories waned ; but it was not until he 
read an account of the patrol system of 
slavery times that he saw the connection 
between Ku Klux and “ patterrollers.” 

An organization that could so mystify 
all but the grown-up white men of a 
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Southern household certainly lost none 
of its mystery in the confused accounts 
that filled the newspapers of that day, 
and citizens of the Northern states, al- 
ready tired of the everlasting Southern 
question, could not be expected to un- 
derstand it. Congress, when it under- 
took to enlighten them, swelled its re- 
cords with much impassioned oratory, 
and through its committees of investi- 
gation put into print first one and then 
thirteen bulky volumes, from which he 
who lives long enough to read it all may 
learn much that is true but not particu- 
larly important, much that is important 
if true, and somewhat that is both true 
and important. From the mass of it the 
Republican majority got matter suffi- 
cient to sustain one set of conclusions, 
leaving unused enough to sustain quite 
as strongly the entirely different conclu- 
sions at which the minority arrived. 
There remained much upon which Amer- 
ican novelists, whether humorously or 
sensationally inclined, have drawn, and 
may continue to draw. Dr. Conan 
Doyle, seeking to “ paint a horror skill- 
fully,” found the Klan a good nerve- 
racker, though it is to be hoped he did 
not attempt to digest the reports. Volu- 
minous as they are, they need to be sup- 
plemented with material of a different 
sort — with such memories as the child 
of reconstruction times can summon up, 
with such written memoranda and cau- 
tious talk as can be won from Southern- 
ers of an older generation, with such 
insight as one can get into Southern 
character and habits of thought and 
life — before one can begin to under- 
stand what the Klan was, or how it came 
into existence, or what its part was in 
that great confusion officially styled the 
Reconstruction of the Southern states. 
Without attempting any elaborate ar- 
gument, we may, I think, take it for 
granted that the Ku Klux movement 
was an outcome of the conditions that 
prevailed in the Southern states after 
the war. It was too widespread, too 
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spontaneous, too clearly a popular move- 
ment, to be attributed to any one man 
or to any conspiracy of a few men. 
Had it existed only in one corner of the 
South, or drawn its membership from 
a small and sharply defined class, some 
such explanation might serve. But we 
know enough of its extent, its compo- 
sition, and the various forms it took, 
to feel sure that it was neither an acci- 
dent nor a scheme. It was no man’s 
contrivance, but an historical develop- 
ment. As such, it must be studied 
against its proper background of a dis- 
ordered society and a bewildered people. 
Various elements of the disorder and 
causes of the bewilderment have been 
set forth in the previous papers of this 
series. It will be necessary here to 
emphasize only one feature of the gen- 
eral misgovernment; namely, that the 
evil was by no means confined to the 
state governments, where the bolder ad- 
venturers and the more stupendous blun- 
derers were at work. The itching and 
galling of the yoke was worst in the 
lesser communities, where government 
touches the lives of individual men and 
women most intimately. 

The mismanagement—to use the 
mildest word — of state finances can be 
shown in figures with reasonable clear- 
ness. The oppression of counties and 
towns and school districts is less easily 
exhibited, though it was in this way the 
heaviest burdens of taxation were im- 
posed. The total increase in the indebt- 
edness of the smaller political units un- 
der carpet-bag rule was, as a matter of 
fact, even greater than in the case of the 
state governments; and the wrong was 
done in plainer view of the taxpayer, by 
acts more openly and vulgarly tyran- 
nical. So far as the taxpayer’s feelings 
were concerned, piling up state debts 
had the effect which the mismanage- 
ment of a bank has on the stockholders. 
The piling up of county and town and 
school taxes was like thrusting hands 
visibly and forcibly into his pockets. It 
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is doubtful, however, if even the injury 
to his fortunes had so much to do with 
his state of mind as the countless humili- 
ations and irritations which the rule of 
the freedman and the stranger brought 
upon the most imperious, proud, and 
sensitive branch of the English race. 

If the white man of the lately domi- 
nant class in the South were permitted 
to vote at all, he might have literally 
to pass under bayonets to reach the 
polls. He saw freedmen organized in 
militia companies, expensively armed 
If he offered 
his own military services, they were sure 
to be rejected. He saw his former 
slaves repeating at elections, but he 
learned that he had no right of chal- 
lenge, and that there was no penalty 
fixed by law for the crime. In the lo- 
cal courts of justice, he saw his friends 
brought, by an odious system of inform- 
ers, before judges who were not merely 
incompetent or unfair, like many of 
those who sat in the higher courts, but 
often grotesquely ignorant as well, and 
who intrusted the execution of their in- 
struments to officials who in many cases 
could not write an intelligible return. 
In the schools which he was so heavily 
taxed to support, he saw the children 
of his slaves getting the book - learning 
which he himself thought it unwise to 
give them from strangers who would be 
sure to train them into discontent with 
the only lot he thought them fit for, 
and the only sort of work which, in the 
world he knew, they ever had a chance 
to do. He saw the Freedmen’s Bureau 
deliberately trying to substitute its alien 
machinery for that patriarchal relation 
between white employers and black 
workmen which had seemed to him 
right and inevitable. He saw the Loyal 
League urging freedmen to take up 
those citizenly powers and duties which 
he had never understood emancipation 
to imply, when he gave up his sword. 
In every boisterous shout of a drunken 
negro before his gate, in every insolent 


and gayly caparisoned. 
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glance from a group of idle negroes on 
the streets of the county seat, in the 
reports of fisticuffs with little darkies 
which his children brought home after 
school, in the noises of the night and the 
glare of occasional conflagrations, he saw 
the hand or heard the harshly accented 
voice of the stranger inthe land. The 


biographer of the late Justice Lamar 
makes a picture which might convey to 
the reader some idea of the inevitable 
effect of these things on such men as the 
Southerners of those days were. 


It isa 
picture of the distinguished orator lean- 
ing over the ruinous fence in front of 
his home in a little Mississippi town, 
hatless, coatless, the great mass of his 
hair and beard neglected, returning with 
a surly nod the greetings of his acquaint- 
ance. 

It seems astounding, nowadays, that 
the congressional leaders in reconstruc- 
tion did not foresee that men of their 
own stock, so cireumstanced, would re- 
sist, and would find some means to make 
their resistance effective. When they 
did make up their minds to resist, — not 
collectively or through any representa- 
tive body, but singly and by neighbor- 
hoods, — they found an instrument ready 
to their hands. 

When the Civil War ended, the little 
town of Pulaski, Tennessee, welcomed 
home a band of young men who, though 
they were veterans of hard-fought fields, 
were for the most part no older than the 
mass of college students. In the gen- 
eral poverty, the exhaustion, the lack of 
heart, naturally prevalent throughout the 
beaten South, young men had more lei- 
sure than was good for them. A South- 
ern country town, even in the haleyon 
days before the war, was not a particu- 
larly lively place ; anc’ Pulaski in 1866 
was doubtless rather te:me to fellows who 
had seen Pickett charge at Gettysburg or 
galloped over the country with Morgan 
and Wheeler. A group of them, assem- 
bled in a law office one evening in May, 
1866, were discussing ways and means 
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of having alivelier time. Some one sug- 
gested a club or society. An organiza- 
tioa with no very definite aims was ef- 
fected ; and at a second meeting, a week 
later, names were proposed and dis- 
cussed. Some one pronounced the Greek 
word “ Kuklos,” meaning a circle. From 
“ Kuklos” to “ Ku Klux” was an easy 
transition, — whoever consults a glossa- 
ry of college boys’ slang will not find it 
strange, — and “ Klan” followed “ Ku 
Klux ”’ as naturally as “dumpty ” follows 
“humpty.” That the name meant no- 
thing whatever was a recommendation ; 
and one can fancy what sort of badinage 
would have greeted a suggestion that in 
six years a committee of Congress would 
devote thirteen volumes to the history of 
the movement that began in a Pulaski 
law office, and migrated later to a de- 
serted and half-ruined house on the out- 
skirts of the village. 

In the beginning it was, in fact, no 
“movement ” at all. It was a scheme 


for having fun, more like a college secret 


society than anything else. Its members 
were not “ lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
but young men of standing in the commu- 
nity, who a few years earlier would also 
have been men of wealth. The main 
source of amusement was at first the ini- 
tiation of new members, but later the puz- 
zling of outsiders. The only important 
clause in the oath of membership was a 
promise of absolute secrecy. The dis- 
guise was a white mask, a tall cardboard 
hat, a gown or robe that covered the 
whole person, and, when the Klan went 
mounted, a cover for the horses’ bodies 
and some sort of muffling for their feet. 
The chief officers were a Grand Cyclops, 
or president; a Grand Magi, or vice 
president ; a Grand Turk, or marshal ; 
a Grand Excheque:; or treasurer; and 
two Lictors. While the club adhered to 
its original aim and character, only men 
of known good morals were admitted. 
Born of the same instinct and conditions 
that gave birth to the “snipe hunt ” and 
other hazing devices of Southern coun- 
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try towns, it was probably as harmless 
and as unimportant a piece of fooling as 
any to be found inside or outside of col- 
leges. 

The Klan was eminently successful. 
It got all the notoriety it wished, and 
very soon the youth of neighboring com- 
munities began to organize “ dens” of 
their own. The mysterious features of 
the Klan were most impressive in rural 
neighborhoods. It spread rapidly in 
country districts. Probably it would 
have become a permanent secret society, 
not unlike the better known of the un- 
serious secret societies now existing, but 
for the state of Southern politics and 
the progress of reconstruction. These 
things, however, soon gave a tremendous 
importance to the Klan’s inevitable dis- 
covery that mystery and fear have over 
the African mind twice the power they 
have over the mind of a white man. It 
was not the first time in history that what 
began in mere purposeless fooling ended 
in the most serious way. By the time 
Congress had thrown aside the gentle 
and kindly plan of reconstruction, which 
Lincoln conceived and Johnson could not 
carry out, the Ku Klux had taught the 
white men of Tennessee and neighbor- 
ing states the power of secrecy over the 
credulous race which Congress was bent 
on intrusting with the most difficult tasks 
of citizenship. When Southern society, 
turned upside down, groped about for 
some means of righting itself, it grasped 
the Pulaski idea. 

As it happened, Tennessee, the ori- 
ginal home of the Klan, was the very 
state in which reconstruction began ear- 
liest ; and though the process there was 
somewhat different from the experience 
of the cotton states, it was also the first 
state to find its social and governmental 
systems upside down. ‘Tennessee was 
notable for its large Unionist population. 
The Unionists were strongest in the 
mountainous eastern half of the state, 
while the western half, dominant before 
the war, was strongly secessionist. ‘The 
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first step in reconstruction was to put 
the east Tennesseeans into power; and 
the leader of the east Tennessee Union- 
ists was * Parson” Brownlow. Except 
for his Unionism, Brownlow is general- 
ly conceded to have been an extremely 
unfit man for great public responsibili- 
ties, and when he became governor the 
secessionists of Tennessee had to endure 
much the same sort of misgovernment 
which in other states was attributable to 
carpet-bag officials. By the time it was 
a year old the Klan had gradually de- 
veloped into a society of regulators, using 
its accidental machinery and its acci- 
dentally discovered power chiefly to sup- 
press the lawlessness into which white 
men of Brownlow’s following were some- 
times led by their long-nourished grudge 
against their former rulers, and into 
which freedmen fell so inevitably that no 


fair-minded historian can mete out to 


them the full measure of censure for it. 
In the Union League the Klan found 
its natural enemy ; and it is quite prob- 
ably true that, during the early period 


of their rivalry for control, more inexcus- 
able violence proceeded from the League 
than from the Klan. 

However, a survivor and historian of 
the Klan does not deny that even thus 
early the abuses inseparable from se- 
erecy existed in the order. To suppress 
them, and to adapt the order to its new 
and serious work, a convention was held 
at Nashville early in 1867. The Klan, 
up to that time bound together only by 
a general deference to the Grand Cy- 
clops of the Pulaski “‘ Den,” was organ- 
ized into the ‘Invisible Empire of the 
South,” ruled by a Grand Wizard of 
the whole Empire, a Grand Dragon of 
each Realm, or state, a Grand Titan of 
each Dominion (Province), or county, a 
Grand Cyclops of each Den, and staff 
officers with names equally terrifying. 
The objects of the Klan, now that it had 
serious objects, were defined : they were 
to protect the people from indignities 
and wrongs; to succor the suffering, 
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’ 
particularly the families of dead Confed- 
erate soldiers; tc defend “ the Consiitu- 
tion of the United States, and all laws 
passed in conformity thereto,” and cf 
the states also; and to aid in executing 
all constitutional laws, and protect the 
people from unlawful seizures and from 
Acts of 
the Brownlow legislature reviving the 
alien and sedition laws were particularly 
held in mind. 

From this time the Klan put itself 
more clearly in evidence, generally ad- 


trial otherwise than by jury. 


hering to its original devices of mystery 
and silence, but not always successfully 
resisting the temptation to add to these 
violence. On the night of July 4, by 
well-heralded parades, it exhibited itself 
throughout Tennessee, and perhaps in 
other states, more impressively than ever 
before. In Pulaski, some four hun‘red 
disguised horsemen marched and ¢sun- 
termarched silently through the streets 
before thousands of spectators, and not 
a single disguise was penetrated. The 
effect of mystery even on intelligent 
minds was well illustrated in the esti- 
mate, made by “ reputable citizens,” that 
the number was not less than three thou- 
sand. Members who lived in the town 
averted suspicion from themselves by 
appearing undisguised among the spec- 
tators. A gentleman who prided him- 
self on knowing every horse in the coun- 
ty attempted to identify one by lifting 
its robe, and discovered that the animal 
and the saddle were his own! 

The remaining facts in the history of 
the Ku Klux proper need no lengthy re- 
cital. The effectiveness of the order was 
shown whe vever, by its original methods, 
it exerted itself to quiet disturbed +om- 
munities. Wnherever freedmen grew un- 
ruly, disguised horsemen appeared by 
night; and thereafter ibe darkies of the 
neighborhood inclined to stay under cover 
after daylight failed. But the oruer had 
grown too large, it was too widespread, 
the central authority was too remote f10m 
the local “ dens,” and the general schere 
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was too easily grasped and copied, to 
permit of the rigid exclusion from mem: 
bership of such men as would incline t» 
use violence, or to cover with the mantle of 
secrecy enterprises of a doubtful or evn 
criminal cast. ‘In Tennessee, the Brov n- 
low government was bitterly hostile, and 
in September, 1868, the legislature passed 
a statute, aimed entirely at the Ku Klux, 
which went beyond the later congres- 
sional statutes in the penalties it pre- 
seribed for every act that could possibly 
imply complicity in the “conspiracy,” 
and in the extraordinary powers con- 
ferred upon officers and all others who 
should aid in detecting or arresting Ku 
Klux. The members of the order were 
practically outlawed, and naturally felt 
bound in self-defense to resort to methods 
which the central officers could not ap- 
prove. In February, 1869, Governor 


Brownlow proclaimed martial law in sev- 
eral Tennessee counties, and the next day 
he ceased to be governor. The growing 
evils within the order, as well as the 
dangers which threatened it, doubtless 


made the wiser heads of the Klan readi- 
er to conclude that with the repeal of the 
alien and sedition laws and Brownlow’s 
departure for the United States Senate 
its work in Tennessee was done. So, 
a few weeks later, by an order of the 
Grand Wizard, the Klan was formally 
disbanded, not only in Tennessee, but 
everywhere. It is generally understood 
that the Grand Wizard who issued that 
order was no less a person than Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. How many dens re- 
ceived the order at all, and how many 
of those that received it also obeyed it, 
will never be known, any more than it 
will be known how many dens there 
were, or how many members. However, 
the early spring of 1869 may be taken 
as the date when the Ku Klux Klan, 
which gave its name and its idea to the 
secret movement which began the un- 
doing of reconstruction, ceased to exist 
as an organized body. 

But the history of the original Ku 
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Klux Klan is only a part — and perhaps 
not the most important part — of the 
movement which in the North was ealled 
the Ku Klux conspiracy, and which in 
the South is to this day regarded, with a 
truer sense of its historical importance, 
whatever one may think of the moral 
question, as comparable to that secret 
movement by which, under the very 
noses of French garrisons, Stein and 
Scharnhorst organized the great Ger- 
man struggle for liberty. Of the dis- 
guised bands which appeared and disap- 
peared throughout the South so long as 
the carpet-baggers controlled the state 
governments, it is probable that not one 
half were veritable Ku Klux. Some 
were members of other orders, founded 
in imitation of the Ku Klux and using 
similar methods. Others were probably 
neighborhood affairs only. Yet others 
were simply bands of ruffians, operating 
in the night-time, and availing them- 
selves of Ku Klux~ methods to attain 
personal ends which, whether criminal 
or not, were in no wise approved by the 
leaders in the Ku Klux and other simi- 
lar organizations. How large a propor- 
tion of the violence and crime attributed 
to the Ku Klux should rightly be attrib- 
uted to these lawless bands it is, of 
course, impossible to say ; but it is cer- 
tain that a number of those taken in 
disguise proved to be men of such ante- 
cedents, so clearly identified with the 
radical party, that they could not pos- 
sibly have been members of the Ku 
Klux, the Knights of the White Camel- 
lia, or any other of the orders whose 
raison Wétre was the revolt against rad- 
ical rule. 

The Knights of the White Camellia 
was probably the largest and most im- 
portant of the orders, — larger even than 
the true Ku Klux Klan. It was found- 
ed at New Orleans late in 1867 or early 
in 1868, and spread rapidly through the 
states lying east and west, from Texas 
to the Carolinas. <A constitution adopt- 
ed at New Orleans in June, 1868, pro- 
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vided for an elaborate organization by 
states, counties, and smaller communi- 
ties, the affairs of the whole order being 
committed to a supreme council at New 
Orleans. The recollection of members, 
however, is to the effect that very little 
authority was really exercised by the 
supreme council or even by the state 
councils, that the county organizations 
were reasonably well maintained, and 
that in most respects each circle acted 
independently. The constitution and the 
oath and ceremonial of initiation com- 
mit the order to a very clear and de- 
cided position on the chief question of 
the day. Only white men, eighteen 
years of age or older, were admitted, 
and the initiate promised not merely to 
be secret and obedient, but “ to maintain 
and defend the social and political su- 
periority of the white race on this con- 
tinent.” The charge or lecture to the 


initiate set forth historical evidences of 
the superiority of the white race, made 
an argument for white supremacy, and 
painted the horrors of miscegenation. 


It enjoined fairness to negroes, and the 
concession to them of “ the fullest mea- 
sure of those rights which we recognize 
as theirs.” the 
charge explained, was not a political 
party, and had no connection with any. 
The constitution, moreover, restricted 
the order from nominating or supporting 
candidates for office. 

The “Pale Faces,” the “ Constitu- 
tional Union Guards,” the ‘“ White 
Brotherhood,” were other names borne 
by bands of men who did Ku Klux 
work. The majority of the congressional 
committee somehow got the idea that 
these were the real names, at different 
periods, of the one order which pervaded 
the entire South, and that “ Ku Klux” 
was a name foisted upon the public, so 
that a member, when put upon the wit- 
ness stand in a law court, might deny all 
knowledge of the organization. But the 
evidence of the existence of the true Ku 
Klux Klan, of its priority to all similar 


The association, so 
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organizations of any importance, and of 
the existence of other orders with differ- 
(nt names, is now too strong to permit 
o. any doubt. The comparative strength 
ot the various associations; the connec- 
tien, if any there was, between them; 
their membership; the differences in 
their characters, aims, and methods, — 
on these things it is not probable that 
any clear light will ever be thrown. 
Surviving members are themselves some- 
what hazy on such questions. And in- 
deed it is not of the first importance 
that they should be answered; for we 
have enough to show how the Ku Klux 
idea worked itself out, and with what 
results. 

The working of the plan is exhibited 
more authoritatively than I could por- 
tray it in the memoranda of a gentle 
and kindly man, albeit a resolute wearer 
of a Confederate button, who, thirty 
years ago, was the absolute chief of the 
Knights of the White Camellia in a cer- 
tain county in the heart of the Black 
Belt. Speaking of the county organiza- 
tion merely, he says : — 

“The authority of the commander 
(this office I held) was absolute. All 
were sworn to obey his orders. There 
was an inner circle in each circle, to 
which was committed any particular 
work: its movements were not known 
to other members of the order. This 
was necessary, because, in our neighbor- 
hood, almost every Southern man was 
amember. At meetings of the full cir- 
cle there was but little consideration as 
to work. ‘The topic generally was law 
and order, and the necessity for organi- 
zation. In fact, almost every meeting 
might have been public, so far as the dis- 
cussions were concerned. 

* For the methods employed : in some 
cases they were severe, even extreme, 
but I believe they were necessary, al- 
though there was much wrong done 
when commanders were not the right 
men. There was too good an opportu- 
nity for individuals to take vengeance 
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for personal grievances. A man, black 
or white, found dead in the road would 
furnish undisputed evidence that the 
Ku Klux Klan had been abroad. The 
officers of the law, even judges, were 
members; a jury could not be drawn 
without a majority of our men. In this 
county, no act of violence was committed 
by our circle. 
ror inspired by the knowledge that we 
were organized. The carpet - baggers 
lived in constant dread of a visit, and 
were in great measure controlled through 
their fears. At one time, if one of our 
people threatened or abused a carpet-bag- 
ger, his house or stable would be fired 
that night. . . . This occurred so often 
that it was impossible to separate the 
two events. Word was accordingly sent 
to a prominent carpet-bagger that if the 
thing happened again we would take him 
out at midday and hang him. There 
were no more fires. 

“The negroes had meetings at some 
point every night, in obedience to the 
orders of the carpet-baggers, who kept 
them organized in this way. So long 
as their meetings were orderly we did 
not interfere ; but when I got informa- 
tion that they were becoming disorder- 
ly and offensive, I ordered out a body 
of horsemen, who divided into squads, 
and stationed themselves where the ne- 
groes would pass on their way home. 
They were permitted to dress them- 
selves in any fashion their fancies might 
dictate, but their orders were positive 
not to utter a word or molest a negro in 
any manner. I rarely had to send twice 
to the same neighborhood. Occasionally 
a large body was sent out to ride about 
all night, with the same instructions as 
to silence. While the law against ille- 
gal voting had no penalty for the offense 
(no doubt an intentional omission) ne- 
groes often voted more than once at the 
same election. They assembled in such 

1 Here he refers to the oiling and firing of 


the stables of that particular Southern house- 
hold in which the boyish inquiries I have re- 
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crowds at the polls that one had almost 
to fight one’s way to deposit a ballot. 
A body of our men was detailed on elec- 
tion day to go early and take possession, 
with the usual order for silence. Few 
negroes voted that day; none twice. 
No violence. 

“We put up with carpet-bag rule as 
long as we could stand it. Then a mes- 
senger was sent to each of them — they 
were filling all the county offices — to 
tell them we had decided they must 
leave. This was all that was needed. 
They had been expecting it, they said, 
and they left without making any resist- 
ance. Owing to some local circum- 
stances, the circle at was disband- 
ed about the time of President Grant’s 
proclamation, but we were not influenced 
by it in any degree. I think there were 
few cases of the disbandment of circles. 
The necessity for their existenee expired 
with the exodus of the carpet-baggers.” 

That was the modus operandi, under 
a cautious and intelligent commander, in 
a neighborhood largely inhabited by men 
of birth and education. As it happens, 
the recollections of the commander are 
corroborated by one of the young men 
who obeyed his orders, now attorney 
general of the state, who adds that the 
proportion of “ tomfoolery ” to violence 
was about 1000 to 1. But even this 
straightforward recital of the success- 
ful performance of an apparently com- 
mendable work must make plain to any 
thoughtful reader the danger inseparable 
from the power of such an organization. 
In communities less intelligent, or where 
no such fit leader was chosen, the story 
was far different. 

That violence was often used cannot 
be denied. Negroes were often whipped, 
and so were carpet-baggers. The inci- 
dents related in such stories as Tour- 
gee’s A Fool’s Errand all have their 
counterparts in the testimony before 


ferred to made a beginning of the investigations 
on which this paper is based. 
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congressional committees and courts of 
law. In some cases, after repeated warn- 
ings, men were dragged from their beds 
and slain by persons in disguise, and 
the courts were unable to find or to con- 
vict the murderers. Survivors of the 
orders affirm that such work was done, 
in most cases, by persons not connected 
with them or acting under their author- 
ity. It is impossible to prove or to dis- 
prove their statements. When such out- 
rages were committed, not on worthless 
adventurers, who had no station in 
Northern communities from which they 
came, but on cultivated persons who had 
gone South from genuinely philanthropic 
motives, — no matter how unwisely or 
tactlessly they went about their work, — 
the effect was naturally to horrify and 
enrage the North. 

The white teachers in the negro 
schools were probably the class which 
suffered most innocently, not ordinarily 
from violence, but from the countless 
other ways in which Southern society 
made them aware that they were unwel- 
come and that their mission was disap- 
proved. They themselves, in too many 
instances, disregarded the boundary lines 
between different social classes, as rigid 
and cruel in democracies as anywhere 
else, and by associating themselves with 
freedmen made it unreasonable for them 
to expect any kindly recognition from 
men and women who, under other con- 
ditions, might have been their friends. 
They too often not merely disregarded, 
but even criticised and attacked, those 
usages and traditions which gave to 
Southern life a charm and distinction 
not elsewhere found in America. A 
wiser and more candid study of the con- 
ditions under which their work must be 
done, an avoidance of all hostility to 
whatever they might leave alone with- 
out sacrifice of principle, would perhaps 
have tempered the bitterness of South- 
ern resentment at their presence. We 
may also admit that the sort of educa- 
tion they at first offered the freedmen 


was useless, or worse than useless, — 
that theirs was a fool’s errand. But 
they should never have been confounded 
with the creatures who came, not to help 
the negro, but to use him. The worst 
work the Ku Klux ever did was its op- 
position to negro schools, and the occa- 
sional expulsion or even violent handling 
of teachers. There were adventurers 
in the schoolhouses, and probably there 
were honest men in the legislatures, the 
courts, the executive offices; but as a 
class the teachers were far better than 
the others. The failure to discriminate 
in their favor doubtless did more than 
anything else to confirm the minds of 
honest and well-meaning people of the 
North in the belief that it was the baser 
elements of Southern society, and not its 
intelligent and responsible men, who had 
set to work to overthrow the carpet-bag 
régime. 

The Ku Klux movement was not en- 
tirely underground. Sheeted horsemen 
riding about in the night-time were not 
its only forces. Secrecy and silence were 
indeed its main devices, but others were 
employed. The life of the carpet-bag- 
ger was made wretched otherwise than 
by dragging him from his bed and flog- 
ging him. The scorn in which he was 
held was made plain to him by averted 
faces or contemptuous glances on the 
street, by the obstacles he encountered 
in business, by the empty pews in his 
neighborhood when he went to church. 
If his children went to school, they were 
not asked to join in the play of other 
children, and must perforce fall back 
upon the companionship of little darkies. 
He himself, if he took the Southern view 
of “ difficulties,” and held himself ready 
to answer an insult with a blow, was 
sure to be accommodated whenever he 


felt belligerent. Probably not one in 


ten of his neighbors had given up the 
creed of the duello, though its ceremo- 


As for the 
“ sealawag, — the Southerner who went 
over to the radicals, — there was re- 


nial was not often observed. 
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served for him a deeper hatred, a loftier 
contempt, than even the carpet-bagger 
got for his portion. No alien enemy, 
however despicable, is ever so loathed as 
a renegade. 

But the Invisible Empire, however its 
sway was exercised, was everywhere a 
real empire. Wisely and humanely, or 
roughly and cruelly, the work was done. 
The state governments, under radical 
control, made little headway with their 
freedmen’s militia against the silent re- 
presentatives of the white man’s will to 
rule. After 1870, even the blindest of 
the reconstruction leaders in Congress 
were made to see that they had built their 
house upon the sands. During the win- 
ter of 1870-71, Southern outrages were 
the subject of congressional debates and 
presidential messages. In March, a 
Senate committee presented majority 
and minority reports on the result of its 
investigations in North Carolina. The 
majority found that there was an unjus- 
tifiable conspiracy, of a distinctly politi- 


cal nature, against the laws and against 


colored citizens. The minority found 
that the misgovernment and criminal ex- 
ploiting of the Southern states by rad- 
ical leaders had provoked a natural re- 
sistance and led to disorder and violence. 
In April, the first Ku Klux bill, “to 
enforce the Fourteenth Amendment,” 
was passed; the President was em- 
powered to use the troops, and even to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus. In 
May, the second Ku Klux bill, “to en- 
force the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote,” was passed. In Oc- 
tober the President issued his procla- 
mation. Troops were freely employed 
wherever there was an opportunity to 
use them, and the writ was suspended 
in nine counties of South Carolina. Hun- 
dreds of men were brought to trial be- 
fore United States courts, under the two 
laws, and a number were convicted ; but 
the leading men in the great orders were 
never reached. Northern writers have 
expressed the opinion that by the begin- 
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ning of 1872 the “ conspiracy ” was over- 
thrown. Nevertheless, the joint com- 
mittee proceeded with its labors, and in 
February presented its great report on 
The Condition of Affairs in the Late 
Insurrectionary States. Majority and 
minority differed, as before; but the 
volume of reports and the twelve vol- 
umes of testimony enabled the minority 
to set forth with more convincing full- 
ness the true nature of carpet-bag rule. 
In May, a bill extending the President’s 
extraordinary powers over the next ses- 
sion of Congress passed the Senate, but 
was lost in the House. How much the 
action of Congress and the President 
had to do with the disappearance of the 
Ku Klux it is impossible to say. But 
after 1872 the Ku Klux did, for the 
most part, disappear ; and so, in one state 
after another, did the carpet-bagger and 
the scalawag. The fox’s skin had served 
its turn before it was cast aside. 

Such, in brief outline, was the Ku 
Klux conspiracy according to the North- 
ern view, the revolt against tyranny ac- 
cording to the Southern view, which was 
the beginning of the end of reconstruc- 
tion. It was the unexpected outcome of 
a situation unexampled, and not even 
closely paralleled, in history. ‘To many 
minds it seemed to nullify the war, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the con- 
stitutional amendments which weremeant 
to seal forever the victory of the North 
over the South, and of liberty over slay- 
ery. To minds just as honest it seemed 
to reassert the great principles of the 
American Revolution. The majority of 
the congressional committee conducted 
their investigations after the manner of 
prosecuting attorneys dealing with ordi- 
nary criminals. The minority felt them- 
selves bound to consider whether “ an in- 
dictment against a whole people” would 
lie. To the majority “ Ku Klux ” meant 
simply outlaws; the minority thought 
that the first Ku Klux in history were the 
disguised men who, against the law, threw 
the tea overboard in Boston harbor. 
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The two views of the movement, like 
the movement itself and all that led up 
to it, are part and parcel of that division 
which was marked by Mason and Dixon’s 
line. It was a division of institutions ; 
it was a division of interests; it was and 
still is a division of character and habits 
of thought. Northern men had one idea 
of the strife, and Southern men an en- 
tirely different idea. The Southerners 
did not and could not regard themselves 
as rebels forced to be loyal. They knew 
they were beaten, and they gave up the 
fight ; but they did not understand that 
they were bound to coéperate in any 
further plans of their conquerors. Pre- 
sident Lincoln had made it plain that if 
the Union arms prevailed slavery must 
go, and the Southerners, in their state 
conventions of 1865, formally abolished 
it. Secession had been tried, and had 
failed as a policy; they declared that 
they would not try it again. Left fora 


moment to themselves. they set to work 
on an arrangement that would enable 


them to use under freedom the same sort 
of labor they had used under slavery, 
and made a place in the new order for 
the blacks, whom they could not reduce 
to slavery again, but whom they fel to 
be unfit for citizenship. Then Congress 
interfered and undid their work, and 
they stood passive until they could see 
what the congressional scheme would be 
like. They found it bad, oppressive, 
unwise, impossible. They bore it awhile 
in silence. Then in silence they made 
up their minds to resist. What form 
could their resistance take? It must be 
revolutionary, for they had formally re- 
nounced the right of secession. It could 
not be open war, for they were powerless 
to fight. So they made a secret revolu- 
tion. Their rebellion could not raise its 
head, so it went underground. 

If one asks of the movement, “ Was it 
necessary ?”’ this much, at least, may be 
answered : that no other plan of resistance 
would have served so well. If one asks, 
“ Was it successful?” the answer is plain. 
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No open revolt ever succeeded more com- 
pletely. If one asks, “ Was it justifia- 
ble?” the “ yes” or “no” is harder to 
say. There must be much defining of 
terms, much patient separating of the ac- 
cidental from the essential, much inquiry 
into motives. Describe the movement 
broadly as a secret movement, operating 
by terror and violence to nullify laws, 
and one readily condemns it. Paint all 
the conditions, enter into the minds and 
hearts of the men who lived under them, 
look at them through their eyes, suffer 
with their angry pain, and one revolts as 
their pride revolted. Weigh the broad 
rule, which is less a “light to guide” 
than a “rod to check,” against the human 
impulse, and the balance trembles. One 
is ready to declare, not, perhaps, that the 
end justified the means, but that never 
before was an end so clearly worth fight- 
ing for made so clearly unattainable by 
any good means. 

Nor does our hindsight much avail 
us. The end attained was mainly good. 
Southern society was righted. But the 
method of it survives in too many habits 
of the Southern mind, in too many short- 
comings of Southern civilization, in too 
many characteristics of Southern life. 
The Southern whites, solidified in resist- 
ance to carpet-bag rule, have kept their 
solidarity unimpaired by any healthful 
division on public questions. Having 
learned a lesson, they cannot forget it. 
Seeing forms of law used to cloak op- 
pression, and liberty invoked to coun- 
tenance a tyranny, they learned to set 
men above political principles, and good 
government above freedom of thought. 
For thirty years they have continued to 
set one question above all others, and 
thus debarred themselves from full par- 
ticipation in the political life of the 
country. As they rule by fear, so by 
fear are they ruled. It is they them- 
selves who are now befooled, and robbed 
of the nobler part of their own political 
birthright. They outdid their conquer- 
ors, yet they are not free. 

William Garrott Brown. 
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Waite Wallingford coldly insisted 
that he should carry out the captain’s in- 
structions to the letter, the moment their 
boat touched the landing steps Dickson 
leaped over the side and ran up the 
pier. He had said, carelessly, that it was 
no use to risk several lives where one 
might serve; it was possible that they 
had been seen approaching, and he would 
go and play the scout, and select their 
buildings for firing. Both the lieutenants, 
Wallingford and Hall, took this breach 
of discipline angrily ; there seemed to be 
an aggravating desire in Dickson’s heart 
to put himself first now when it would 
count to his own gain. Their orders had 
been to leave the boat in his charge while 
the landing party was away; and in the 
next few moments, when he had disap- 
peared into the narrow street that led up 
from the small pier, Wallingford grew 
uneasy, and went ashore himself. He 
climbed to the top of the pier, and then 
heard Dickson’s voice calling at no great 
distance asif for help. As he started to 
run that way, he shouted to the men be- 
low to follow him. 

His voice was lost in the noise of 
waves lapping and splashing about them 
against the pier; they heard his ery, but 
could not tell what it meant, or whether 
they should stay or go. The captain’s 
orders had been strict that all three of 
the elder officers should not leave the 
boat at once. Young Hill, the midship- 
man, a fine brave fellow, now landed ; but 
in the dim light he could see nobody, 
and returned. The discovery was then 
made that they had all their kindlings 
and tar in readiness, but there were no 
candles left in the two lanterns, and the 
bag of spare candles and tinder box which 
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the midshipman had in charge was no 
longer to be found in the boat. It had 
been laid next the thwart, and in cross- 
ing some rough water might have fallen 
overboard, though nobody could under- 
stand the accident. . 

They could only wait now, in morti- 
fication and distress, for Wallingford’s 
return, and some minutes passed in a 
grievous uncertainty. 

The lieutenant had much resented 
Dickson’s show of authority, and feared 
the ill success of his errand ; although he 
had no liking for the man, it was no time 
to consider personalities; they were all 
on duty, and must report to their com- 
mander. It was certainly dangerous for 
a man to venture ashore alone, and the 
first distant outcry set him running at 
the top of his speed, expecting the land- 
ing party to follow. 

Wallingford was light-footed, and as 
he ran he heard Dickson’s voice once 
more plainly, and then all was silent. He 
hurried along, keeping close to the walls 
of warehouses, and came next into a 
street of common, poor dwellings of the 
seafaring folk. Then he stopped and lis- 
tened, and whistled a call familiar enough 
to Dickson or any man of the Somers- 
worth and Berwick neighborhoods, as if 
they had strayed from each other hunt- 
ing in the old York woods. There was 
no answer, and he turned to go back; 
he must rejoin his men and attend to 
duty, and Dickson must take care of 
himself. There were dark alleys that 
led from this narrow thoroughfare to the 
water side; he heard footfalls, and again 
stood listening in the shelter of a deep 
doorway, when a group of half-dressed 
men burst out of a side lane, armed, 
and with a soldier or two among them. 
They ran down the street toward the 
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shore, and took a short way round a cor- 
ner. Wallingford heard a word or two 
which made him sure they had been given 
warning ; it flashed through his brain 
that this was Dickson’s business and plan 
for revenge. If their own men were still 
in the boat or near it, — which seemed 
likely, since they had not followed him, — 
they would be safe enough, but danger 
threatened them all. There was a sound 
of gathering voices and frightened out- 
cries and slamming doors beyond in the 
town, asif the whole place were astir, and 
the morning light was growing fast in the 
sky, and making a new day in the dark 
little street. There was nothing for 
Wallingford to do but to hurry back to 
the boat as besthe might. In some of the 
neighboring houses they had heard the 
guard go by, and sleepy heads were ap- 
pearing to learn the news. The lieuten- 
ant made haste. Just as he passed the 
side passage whence the men had come, 
Dickson himself appeared through an 
archway just beyond, and stopped to call, 
“Watch! Watch! The Yankees are 
in the town to set it burning! Watch! 
Watch!” he was erying at the top of 
his lungs, instead cf that faint ‘“ Help / 
Help!” which had seemed to ery for 
mercy in Wallingford’s ears, and had 
enticed him into peril of his life. 

With one bound Wallingford leaped 
upon the scoundrel and caught him in 
a mighty clutch. There was the look 
of a fiend in Dickson’s face, in the dim 
light, as he turned and saw the man he 
hated most, and the two clinched in a 
fury. Then Dickson remembered the 
straight knife in his belt, and as they 
fought he twisted himself free enough to 
get it in his hand and strike; next mo- 
ment Wallingford was flat on the cobble- 
stones, heavily fallen with a deep cut in 
his shoulder. 


ry © 4 
There were men running their way, 


and Dickson fled before them. He had 
been badly mauled before the trick of 
stabbing could set him free; the breath 
was sobbing out of his lungs from the 
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struggle, but he ran unhindered to the 
pier end, past the gaping townsfolk, and 
threw himself into the water, striking 
out for the boat, which had drawn well 
away from shore. There was a loud 
shout at his escape, but he was a good 
swimmer. They were watching from the 
boat, and when they saw that Dickson 
lagged, they drew nearer and dragged 
him in. It was all in a moment; there 
was firing at them now from the shore. 
Hall and the midshipman were at the 
very worst of their disappointment ; they 
had failed in their errand; the whole 
thing was a fiasco, and worse. 

Then Dickson, though sick and heavy 
from such an intake of salt water, man- 
aged to speak and tell them that Wal- 
lingford had waked the town, and had 
found the guardhouse at once; for the 
watch was out, and had even set upon 
himself as he returned. He had recon- 
noitred carefully and found all safe, when 
he heard a man behind him, and had to 
fight for his life. Then he heard Wal- 
lingford calling and beating upon the 
doors. They might know whether they 
had shipped a Tory,now! Dickson could 
speak no more, and sank down, as if he 
were spent indeed, into the bottom of the 
boat. He could tell already where every 
blow had struck him, and a faintness 
weakened his not too sturdy frame. 

Now they could see the shipping all 
afire across the harbor as they drew out ; 
the other boat’s party had done their 
work, and it was near to broad day. Now 
the people were running and crying, and 
boats were putting out along the shore, 
and an alarm bell kept up an incessant 
ringing in the town. The Ranger’s men 
rowed with all their might. Dickson did 
not even care because the captain would 
give the boat arating ; he had paid back 
old scores to the lofty young squire, his 
enemy and scorner; the fault of their 
failure would be Wallingford’s. His 
heart was light enough; he had done 
his work well. If Wallingford was not 
already dead or bleeding to death like 
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a pig, back there in the street, the White- 
haven folk were like to make a pretty 
hanging of him before sunset. There 
was one pity, —he had left his knife 
sticking in the Tory’s shoulder, and this 
caused a moment of sharp regret ; but it 
was a plain sailor’s knife which he had 
lately got by chance at Brest, and there 
were no witnesses to the encounter ; his 
word was as good as Wallingford’s tomost 
men on their ship. He began to long 
for the moment when the captain should 
hear their news. “He ’s none so great a 
hero yet,” thought Dickson, and groaned 
with pain as the boat lurched and shift- 
ed him where he lay like ballast among 
the unused kindlings. Wallingford had 
given him a fine lasting legacy of blows. 


XXVII. 


The poor lieutenant was soon turned 
over scornfully by a musket butt and 
the toe of a stout Whitehaven shoe. 
The blood was steadily running from his 
shoulder, and his coat was all sodden 
with a sticky wetness. He had struck 
his head as he fell, and was at this mo- 
ment happily unconscious of all his woes. 

“ Let him lie, the devil!” growled a 
second man who came along, —a citizen 
armed with a long cutlass, but stupid 
with fear, and resenting the loss of his 
morning sleep and all his peace of mind. 
They could see the light of the burning 
vessel on the roofs above. “ Let’s get 
away a bit further from the shore,” said 
he; “there may be their whole ship’s 
company landed and ranging the town.” 

“This damned fellow ‘Il do nobody any 
mischief,” agreed the soldier, and away 
they ran. But presently his companion 
stole back to find if there were anything 
for an honest man and a wronged one in 
this harmless officer’s pockets. There 
were some letters in women’s writing that 
could be of no use to any one, and some 
tobacco. “’T is the best American sort,” 
said the old citizen, who had once been 
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a sailor in the Virginia trade. He saw 
the knife sticking fast, and pulled it out ; 
but finding it was a cheap thing enough, 
and disagreeable just now to have in 
hand, he tossed it carelessly aside. He 
found a purse of money in one pocket, 
and a handsome watch with a seal like 
some great gentleman’s; but this was 
strangely hooked and ringed to the fob 
buttons, and the chain so strong that 
though a man pulled hard enough to 
break it, and even set his foot on the 
stranger’s thigh to get a good purchase, 
the links would not give way. The citi- 
zen looked for the convenient knife again, 
but missed it under the shadow of the 
wall. There were people coming. He 
pocketed what he had got, and looked 
behind him anxiously; then he got up 
and ran away, only half content with the 
purse and good tobacco. 

An old woman, and a girl with her, 
were peeping through the dirty panes of 
a poor, narrow house close by ; and now, 
seeing that there was such a pretty gen- 
tleman in distress, and that the citizen, 
whom they knew and treasured a grudge 
against, had been frightened away, they 
came out to drag him into shelter. Just 
as they stepped forth together on the 
street, however, a squad of soldiers, com- 
ing up at double-quick, captured this easy 
prisoner, whose heart was beating yet. 
One of them put the hanging watch into 
his own pocket, unseen, — oddly enough, 
it came easily into his hand; and after 
some consideration of so grave a matter 
of military necessity, two of them lifted 
Wallingford, and finding him both long 
and heavy called a third to help, and 
turned back to carry him to the guard- 
house. By the time they reached the 
door a good quarter part of the townsfolk 
seemed to be following in procession, 
with angry shouts, and tearful voices of 
women begging to know if their husbands 
or lovers had been seen in danger; and 
there were loud threats, too, meant for 
the shaming of the silent figure carried 
by stout yeomen of the guard. 
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After some hours Wallingford waked, 
wretched with the smart of his wounds, 
and dazed by the first sight of his strange 
lodging in the town jail. There were no 
friends to succor him; he had not even 
the resource of being mistaken for a 
Tory and a friend of the Crown. There 
were at least three strutting heroes show- 
ing themselves in different quarters of 
the town, that evening, who claimed the 
honor of giving such a dangerous pirate 
his deathblow. 

Some days passed before the officer in 
charge of this frightened seaport (strick- 
en with sincere dismay, and apprehensive 
of still greater disaster from such stealthy 
neighbors on the sea) could receive the 
answer to his report sent to headquar- 
ters. Wallingford felt more and more 
the despair of his situation. The orders 
came at last that, as soon as he could be 
moved, he should be sent to join his fel- 
low rebels in the old Mill Prison at Ply- 
mouth. The Whitehaven citizens should 
not risk or invite any attempt at his res- 
cue by his stay. But, far from regretting 
his presence, there were even those who 
lamented his departure ; who would have 
willingly bought new ribbons to their bon- 
nets to go and see such a rogue hanged, 
wounded shoulder and all, on a conven- 
ient hill and proper gallows outside the 
town. 


None of the heavy-laden barley ships 
or colliers dared to come or go. The 
fishing boats that ventured out to their 
business came home in a flutter at the 
sight of a strange sail; and presently 
Whitehaven was aghast at the news of 
the robbery of all my Lady Selkirk’s 
plate, and the astonishing capture of his 
Majesty’s guardship Drake out of Car- 
rickfergus, and six merchantmen taken 
beside in the Irish Sea, —three of them 
sunk, and three of them sent down as 
prizes to French ports. The quicker 
such a prisoner left this part of the realm, 
the better for Whitehaven. The sheriff 
and a strong guard waited next morn- 
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ing at the door of the jail, and Walling- 
ford, taken from his hard bed, was set 
on a steady horse to begin the long south- 
ward journey, and be handed on from 
jail to jail. The fresh air of the spring 
morning, after the close odors of his pris- 
on, at first revived him. Even the pain 
of his wound was forgotten, and he took 
the change gladly, not knowing whither 
he went or what the journey was meant 
to bring him. 

At first they climbed long hills in sight 
of the sea. Notwithstanding all his im- 
patience of the sordid jealousies and dis- 
comforts of life on board the Ranger, 
Roger Wallingford turned his weak and 
painful body more than once, trying to 
catch a last glimpse of the tall masts of 
the brave, fleet little ship. A remem- 
brance of the good - fellowship of his 
friends aboard seemed to make a man 
forget everything else, and to put warmth 
in his heart, though the chill wind on the 
raise blew through his very bones. For 
the first time he had been treated as a 
man among men on board the Ranger. 
In early youth the heir of a rich man 
could not but be exposed to the flatteries 
of those who sought his father’s favors, 
and of late his property and influence 
counted the Loyalists far more than any 
of that counsel out of his own heart for 
which some of them had begged obsequi- 
ously. Now he had come face to face 
with life as plain men knew it, and his 
sentiment of sympathy had grown and 
doubled in the hard process. He winced 
at the remembrance of that self-confi- 
dence he had so cherished in earlier 
years. He had come near to falling an 
easy prey to those who called him Sir 
Roger, and were but serving their own 
selfish ends; who cared little for either 
Old England or New, and still less for 
their King. There was no such thing as 
a neutral, either ; a man was one thing or 
the other. And now his head grew light 
and dizzy, while one of those sudden vi- 
sions of Mary Hamilton’s face, the brave 
sweetness of her living eyes as if they 
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were close to his own, made him forget 
the confused thoughts of the moment 
before. 

The quick bracing of the morning air 
was too much for the prisoner; he felt 
more and more as if he were dreaming. 
There was a strange longing in his heart 
to be back in the shelter and quiet of the 
jail itself ; there began to be a dull roar- 
ing in his ears. Like a sharp pain there 
came to him the thought of home, of his 
mother’s looks and her smile as she stood 
watching at the window when he came 
riding home. He was not riding home 
now : the thought of it choked his throat. 
He remembered his mother as he had 
proudly seen her once in her black satin 
gown and her best lace and diamonds, at 
the great feast for Governor Hutchin- 
son’s birthday, in the Province House, — 
by far the first, to his young eyes, of the 
fine distinguished ladies who were there. 
How frail and slender she stood among 
them! But now a wretched weakness 
mastered him; he was afraid to think 
where he might be going. They could 
not know how ill and helpless he was, 
these stout men of his guard, who some- 
times watched him angrily, and then fell 
to talking together in low voices. The 
chill of the mountain cloud they were 
riding into seemed to have got to his 
heart. Again his brain failed him, and 
then grew frightfully clear again; then 
he began to fall asleep in the saddle, and 
to know that he slept, jolting and sway- 
ing as they began to ride faster. The 
horse was a steady, plodding creature, 
whose old sides felt warm and comfort- 
able to the dreaming rider. He wished, 
ever so dimly, that if he fell they would 
leave him there by the road and let him 
sleep. He lost a stirrup now, and it 
struck his ankle sharply to remind him, 
but there was no use to try to get it 
again; then everything turned black. 

One of the soldiers caught the horse 
just as the prisoner’s head began to drag 
along the frozen road. 

“ His wound ’s a-bleeding bad. Look- 
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a-here!”’ he shouted to the others, who 
were riding on, their horses pressing 
each other close, and their cloaks held 
over their faces in the cold mountain 
wind. “ Here, ahoy! our man’s dead, 
lads! The blood’s trailed out o’ him 
all along the road!” 

“He's 


199 


him ! 


cheated justice, then, curse 
said the officer smartly, looking 
down from his horse; but the old corpo- 
ral who had fought at Quebee with Wolfe, 
and knew soldiering by heart, though he 
was low on the ladder of promotion by 
reason of an unconquerable love of bran- 
dy, — the old corporal dropped on his 
knees, and felt Wallingford’s heart beat- 
ing small and quick inside the wet, stained 
coat, and then took off his own ragged 
riding cloak to wrap him from the cold. 

“ Poor lad!” he said compassionate- 
ly. “I think he’s fell among thieves, 
somehow, by t’ looks of him; ’tis an 
honest face of a young gentleman ’s iver 
Isee. There’s nowt for ’t but a litter 
now, an’ t’ get some grog down his starved 
throat. I misdoubt he’s dead as t’ 
stones in road ere we get to Kendal! ” 

“Get him ahorse again! ’’ jeered an- 
other man. “If we had some alegar 
now, we mought fetch him to! Say, 
whaar er ye boun’, ye are sae dond out 
in reed wescut an’ lace ?”’ and he pushed 
Wallingford’s limp, heavy body with an 
impatient foot ; but the prisoner made no 
answer. 


XXVIII. 


There were several low buildings to 
the east of Colonel Hamilton’s house, 
where various domestic affairs were es- 
tablished ; the last of these had the large 
spinning room in its second story, and 
stood four-square to the breezes. Here 
were the wool and flax wheels and the 
loom, with all their implements; and 
here Peggy reigned over her handmaid- 
ens, one warm spring afternoon, with 
something less than her accustomed se- 
verity. She had just been declaring, in 
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a general way, that the idle clack of 
foolish tongues distressed her ears more 
than the noise of the loom and wheels 
together. 

There was an outside stairway, and 
the coveted seat of those maids who were 
sewing was on the broad doorstep at the 
stairhead. You could look up the wide 
fields to the long row of elms by General 
Goodwin’s, and see what might pass by 
onthe Portsmouth road ; you could also 
command the long green lane that led 
downhill toward the great house, also 
the shipyard, and, beyond that, a long 
stretch of the itself. A young 
man must be wary in his approach who 
was not descried afar 


river 


by the sentinels 
of this pretty garrison. On a perfectly 
silent afternoon in May, the whole world, 
clouds and all, appeared to be fast asleep ; 
but something might happen at any mo- 
ment, and it behoved Hannah Neal and 
Phebe Hodgdon to be on the watch. 
They sat side by side on the door- 
step, each reluctantly top-sewing a new 
linen sheet ; two other girls were spin- 
ning flax within the room, and old Peg- 
gy herself was at the loom, weaving with 
steady diligence. As she sat there, 
treading and reaching at her work, with 
quick click-clacks of the shuttle and a 
fine persistence of awkward energy, she 
could see across the river to Madam 
Wallingford’s house, with its high elms 
and rows of shuttered windows. Be- 
tween her heart and old Susan’s there 
was a bond of lifelong friendship; they 
seldom met, owing to their respective re- 
sponsibilities ; they even went to differ- 
ent places of worship on Sunday ; but they 
always took a vast and silent comfort in 
looking for each other’s light at night. 
It was Peggy’s habit to sing softly at 
her work; once in a while, in her gen- 
tlest mood, she chanted aloud a snatch 
of some old song. There was never but 
one song for a day, to be repeated over 
and over; and the better she was pleased 
with her conditions, the sadder was her 


strain. Now and then her old voice, 
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weak and uncertain, but still unexpect- 
edly beautiful, came back again so clear 
and true that the chattering girls them- 
selves were hushed into listening. To- 
day the peace in her heart was such 
that she had been singing over and over, 
with plaintive cadences, a most mourn- 
ful quatrain of ancient lines set to a still 
more ancient tune. It must have touched 
the chords of some inherited memory. 


“O Death, rock me asleep,” 


sang Peggy dolefully. 
“O Death, rock me asleep, 
Bring me to quiet rest; 
Let pass my weary, guiltless ghost 
Out of my care-full breast! ”’ 

The girls had seldom heard their old 
tyrant forget herself and them so com- 
pletely in her singing ; they gave each 
other a sympathetic glance as she con- 
tinued ; the noisy shuttle subdued itself 
to the time and tune, and made a rude 
accompaniment. One might have the 
same feeling in listening to a thrush at 
nightfall as to such a natural song as 
this. At last her poignancy of feeling 
grew too great for even the singer her- 
self, and she drew away from the spell 
of the music, as if she approached too 
near the sad reality of its first occasion. 

““My grandmother was said to have 
the best voice in these Piscataqua planta- 
tions, when she was young,” announced 
Peggy, with the tone of a friend. “My 
mother had a pretty voice, too, but ’t was 
a small voice, like mine. I’m good as 
dumb beside either of them, but there 
is n’t no tune I ever heard that I can’t 
follow in my own head as true as a bird. 
This one was a verse my grandmother 
knew, — some days I think she sings 
right on inside of me, — but I forget the 
story of the song: she knew the old 
story of everything.” Peggy was mod- 
est, but she had held her audience for 
once, and knew it. 

She now stopped to tie a careful weav- 
er’s knot in the warp, and adjust some 
difficulty of her pattern, Hitty Warren, 
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who was spinning by the door, trilled out 
a gay strain, as if by way of relief to the 
gloom of a song which, however moving 
and beautiful, could not fail to make the 
heart grow sad. 


‘*T have a house and lands in Kent,” 


protested Hitty’s light young caroling 
voice, 
‘* And if you ‘ll love me, love me now. 
Two pence ha’penny is my rent, 
And I cannot come every day to woo! 


” 


Whereupon Hannah Neal and Phebe, 
who sang a capital clear second, joined 
in with approval and alacrity to sing the 
chorus : — 
“Two pence ha’penny is my rent, 
And I cannot come every day to woo!” 

They kept it going over and over, 
like blackbirds, and Peggy clacked her 
shuttle in time to this measure, but she 
did not offer to join them; perhaps she 
had felt, too, some dim foreboding, that 
her own song comforted. The air had 
suddenly grown full of springtime calls 
and cries, as if there were some subtle dis- 
turbance ; the birds were in busy flight ; 
and one could hear faint shouts from the 
old Vineyard and the neighboring falls, 
where men and boys were at the salmon 
fishing. 

At last the girls were done singing ; 
they had called no audience out of the 
empty green fields. They began to lag 
in their work, and sat whispering and 
chuckling a little about their own affairs. 
Peggy stopped the loom and regarded 
them angrily, but they took no notice. 
All four had their heads close together 
now over a piece of gossip ; she turned on 
her narrow perch and faced them. Their 
young hands were idle in their laps. 

‘Go to your wheel, Hitty Warren, 
and to your work, the pack of you! I 
begretch the time you waste, and the 
meals you eat in laziness, you foolish 
hussies !”’ cried Peggy, with distinctness. 
** Look at the house so short of both sheet- 
ing and table gear since the colonel took 
his great boatload of what we had in use 
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to send tothe army! If it wa’n’t for me 
having forethought to hide a couple o’ 
heaping armfuls of our best Russian for 
the canopy beds, we ’d been bare enough, 
and had to content the gentlefolk with 
unbleached webs. And all our grand 
holland sheets, only in wear four years, 
and just coming to their softness, all gone 
now to be torn in strips for those that’s 
wounded ; all spoilt like common work- 
house stuff for those that never slept out 
o’ their own clothes. ”IT was a sad waste, 
but we must work hard now to plenish 
us,” she gravely reproached them. 

‘* Miss Mary is as bad as the colonel,” 
insisted Hannah Neal, the more demure 
of the seamstresses, who had promptly 
fallen to work again. The 
master of the house could do no wrong 


handsome 


in the eyes of his admiring maids. 
missed his kind and serious face, even if 
sometimes he did not speak or look when 
he passed them at their sewing or churn- 


ing. 


They 


“A man knows nowt o’ linen: he 
might think a gre’t sheet like this sewed 
its whole long self together,” said Phebe 
Hodgdon ruefully, as she pushed a slow 
needle through the hard selvages. 

“ To work with ye!” commanded Peg- 
gy more firmly. ‘“ My eye’s upon ye!” 
And Hitty sighed loud and drearily ; the 
afternoon sun was hot in the spinning 
room, and the loom began its incessant 
noise again. 

At that moment the girls on the door- 
step cheerfully took notice of two man- 
ly figures that were coming quickly along 
the footpath of the spring pasture next 
above the Hamilton lands on the river 
side. They stooped to drink at the 
spring in the pasture corner, and came 
on together, until one of them stood still 
and gave a loud cry. The two sewing 
girls beckoned their friends of the spin- 
ning to behold this pleasing sight. Per- 
haps some of the lads they knew were 
on their way from the Upper Landing to 
Pound Hill farms ; these river footpaths 
had already won some of the rights of im- 
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memorial usage, and many foot travelers 
passed by Hamilton’s to the lower part 
of the town. A man could go on foot to 
Rice’s Ferry through such byways across 
field and pasture as fast as a fleet horse 
could travel by the winding old Ports- 
mouth road. 

The two hurrying figures were stran- 
gers, and they came to the knoll above 
the shipyard. They were both waving 
their hats now, and shouting to the few 
old men at work below on the river bank. 

Peggy was only aware of a daring 
persistence in idleness, and again began 
to chide, just as all the girls dropped 
their work and clattered down the outer 
stair, and left her bereft of any audience 
at all. 
to see their petticoats flutter away, and 
then herself caught sight of the excited 


She hurried to the door in time 


messengers. ‘There was a noise of voices 
in the distance, and some workmen from 
the wharves and warehouses were run- 
ning up the green slopes. 

> exclaimed 
Peggy, forgetting her own weaving as 
she stumbled over the pile of new linen 
on the stair landing, and hurried after 
the girls. News was apt to come up the 
river rather than down, but there was no 
time to consider. Some ill might have 
befallen Colonel Hamilton himself, — he 
had been long enough away ; and the day 
before there had been rumors of great 
battles to the southward, in New Jersey. 


“ There’s news come!’ 


The messengers stood side by side with 
an air of importance. 

‘Our side have beat the British, but 
there ’s a mort o’ men killed and taken. 
John Ricker’s dead, and Billy Lord ’s 
among the missing, and young Hodg- 
don ’s dead, the widow’s son ; and there’s 
word come to Dover that the Ranger 
has made awful havoc along the British 
coast, and sent a fortin’ o’ prizes back 
to France. There’s trouble ’mongst her 
crew, and young Wallingford ’s deserted 
after he done his best to betray the ship.” 

The heralds recited their tale as they 


had told it over and over at every stop- 
ping place for miles back, prompting 
each other at every sentence. From un- 
seen sources a surprising crowd of men 
and women had suddenly gathered about 
them. Some of these wept aloud now, 
and others shouted their eager questions 
louder and louder. It was like a tiny 
babel that had been brought together by 
a whirlwind out of the quiet air. 

“ They say Wallingford ’s tried to give 
the Ranger into the enemy’s hands, and 
got captured for his pains. Some thinks 
He ’s been 
watching his chance all along to play 
the traitor,” said one news-bringer trium- 
phantly, as if he had kept the best news 
till the last. 

“Tis false!” cried a clear young 
voice behind them. 

They turned to front the unexpected 
presence of Miss Hamilton. 

“ Who dared to say this?” She stood 
a little beyond the crowd, and looked 
with blazing eyes straight at the two 
flushed faces of the rustic heralds. 

“Go tell your sad news, if you must,” 
she said sternly, “ but do not repeat that 
Roger Wallingford is a traitor to his 
oath. We must all know him better 
who have known him at all. He may 
have met misfortune at the hand of God, 
but the crime of treachery has not been 
his, and you should know it, — you who 
speak, and every man here who listens!” 


they ’ve hung him for a spy. 


There fell a silence upon the compa- 
ny; but when the young mistress of the 
house turned away, there rose a half-un- 
Old Peg- 
gy hastened to her side; but Miss Ham- 
ilton waved her back, and, with drooping 
head and a white face, went on slowly 
and passed alone into the great house. 


willing murmur of applause. 


The messengers were impatient to go 
their ways among the Old Fields farms, 
and went hurrying down toward the 
brook and round the head of the cove, 
and up the hill again through the oak 
pasture toward the houses at Pound Hill. 
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They were followed along the footpath 
by men and boys, and women too, who 
were eager to see how the people there, 
old Widow Ricker especially, would take 
the news of a son’s captivity or death. 
The very torch of war secmed to flame 
along the footpath, on that spring after- 
noon. 

The makers of the linen sheets might 
have been the sewers of a shroud, as they 
came ruefully back to their places by 
the spinning-room door, and let the salt 
tears down fall upon their unwilling 
seams. Poor Billy Lord and Humphrey 
Hodgdon were old friends, and Corporal 
Ricker was a handsome man, and the 
gallant leader of many a corn-husking. 
The clack of Peggy’s shuttle sounded 
like the ticking clock of Fate. 

“My God! my God!” said the old 
woman who had driven the weeping 
maids so heartlessly to their work again. 
The slow tears of age were blinding her 
own eyes; she could not see to weave, 
and must fain yield herself to idleness. 
Those poor boys gone, and Madam’s son 
a prisoner, or worse, in England! She 
looked at the house on the other side of 
the river, dark and sombre against the 
bright sky. “Ill go and send Miss 
Mary over; she should be there now. 
I'll go myself over to Susan.” 

“ Fold up your stents; for me, I can 
weave no more,” she said sorrowfully. 
“Tis like the day of a funeral.” And 
the maids, still weeping, put their linen 
by, and stood the two flax wheels in 
their places, back against the wall. 


XXIX. 


That evening, in Hamilton house, 
Mary felt like a creature caged against 
its will; she was full of fears for others 
and reproaches for herself, and went rest- 
lessly from window to window and from 
room to room. There was no doubt that 
a great crisis had come. The May sun 
set among heavy clouds, and the large 
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rooms grew dim and chilly. The house 
was silent, but on the river shores there 
were groups of men and boys gathering, 
and now and then strange figures ap- 
peared, as if the news had brought them 
hastily from a distance. Peggy had 
gone early across the river, and now re- 
turned late from her friendly errand, 
dressed in a prim bonnet and cloak that 
were made for Sunday wear, and gave 
her the look of a dignitary in humble 
disguise, so used to command was she, 
and so equipped by nature for the rule 
of others. 

Peggy found her young mistress white 
and wan in the northwest parlor, and 
knew that she had been anxiously watch- 
ing Madam Wallingford’s house. She 
turned as the old housekeeper came in, 
and listened with patience as, with rare 
tact, this good creature avoided the im- 
mediate subject of their thoughts, and 
at first proceeded to blame the maids 
for running out and leaving the doors 
flying, when she had bidden them mind 
the house. 

“ The twilight lasts very late to-night, 
yet you have been long away,” said 
Mary, when she had finished. 

“°T is a new-moon night, and all the 
sky is lit,” explained Peggy seriously. 
“°T will soon be dark enough.” Then 
she came close to Mary, and began to 
whisper what she really had to say. 

“°T is the only thing to do, as you 
told me before I went. Cesar abased 
himself to row me over, and took time 
enough about it, I vowed him. I thought 
once he’d fotched himself to the door 
of an apoplexy, he puffed an’ blowed so 
hard; but I quick found out what was 
in his piecemeal mind, an’ then I heared 
folks talking on t’ other bank. The great 
fightin’ folks that stayed at home from 
the war is all ablaze against Mr. Roger ; 
they say they won’t have no such a Tory 
hive in the neighborhood no longer! 
‘Poor Madam! poor Madam!” says I 
in my mind, and I wrung my hands 
a-hearin’ of it. Czesar felt so bad when 
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he was tellin’ of me, the tears was 
a-runnin’ down his foolish ol’ black face. 
He’s got proper feelings, if he is so con- 
sequential. Likes to strut better ’n to 
work, I tell ’em, but he’s got proper 
feelin’s; I shan’t never doubt that no 
more,” asserted Peggy, with emphatic 
approval. 

“Yes,” assented Mary impatiently, 
“Cesar is a good man, but he is only 
What shall we do now?” Her 
voice was full of quivering appeal; she 
had been very long alone with her dis- 
tressful thoughts. 

Peggy’s cheeks looked pink as a girl’s 
in her deep bonnet, and her old eyes 
glittered with excitement. 

“You must go straight away and fetch 
Madam here,” she said. “I’d brought 
her back with me if it had been seemly ; 
but when I so advised, Susan’d hear 
none 0’ me, ’count o’ fearin’ to alarm her 
lady. ‘Keep her safe an’ mistaken for 
one hour, will ye, so’s to scare her life 
out later on!’ says 1; but Susan was 
never one to see things their proper size. 
If they do know Madam’s fled, ’t will be 
all the better. I want to feel she’s safe 
here, myself ; they won’t damage the colo- 
nel’s house, for his sake or your’n nei- 
ther; they ’d know better than to come 
botherin’ round my doors. I’ll put on 
my big caldron and get some water het, 
and treat ’em same fashion’s they did 
in old Indian times!” cried Peggy, in 
a fury. 


one. 


“T did hear some men say 
they believed she ’d gone to Porchmouth 
a’ready ; and when they axed me if 
’t was true, I nodded and let ’em think 
so.” 

Mary listened silently; this excited 
talk made her know the truth of some 
fast-gathering danger. She herself had 
a part to play now. 

“T shall go at once,” she insisted. 
“‘ Will you bespeak a boat ?” 

“ Everything ’s all ready, darlin’,” said 
the good soul affectionately, as if she 
wished to further some girlish pleasure. 
“Yes, I’ve done all I could out o’ door. 
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The best boat’s out an’ layin’ aside the 
gre’t warehouse. Czesar’s stopped down 
there to mind it, though he begun to 
fuss about his supper; and there’s all 
our own men ready to row ye over. I 
told *°em you was promised to the Miss 
Lords at the Upper Landing for a card 
party; I’ve let on to no uneasiness. 
Youll consider well your part ; for me 
there ’s enough to do, — the best chamber 
warmed aright for Madam, for one 
thing; an’ Phebe’s up there now, get- 
tin’ over a good smart scoldin’ I give 
her. Ill make a nice gruel with raisins 
an’ a taste o’ brandy, or a glass o’ port 
juice, an’ have ’em ready; ’t will keep 
poor Madam from a chill. Youll both 
need comfort ere you sleep,” she mut- 
tered to herself. 

“T wonder if she will consent to 
come? She is a very brave woman,” 
said Mary doubtfully. 

“ Darlin’, listen to me: she must 
come,” replied Peggy, “an’ you must 
tell her so. You do your part, an’ I'll 
be waitin’ here till you get back.” 


The large boat which was Hamilton’s 
river coach and four in peaceful times 
lay waiting in the shadow of the ware- 
house to do its errand. The four row- 
ers were in their places: Peggy may 
have had a sage desire to keep them out 
of mischief. They were not a vigorous 
crew, by reason of age; else they would 
have been, like other good men, with the 
army. With her usual sense of propriety 
and effect, Peggy had ordered cut the 
best red cushions and tasseled draperies 
for the seats. In summer, the best boat 
spread a fine red and green canopy when 
it carried the master and mistress down 
to Portsmouth on the ebb tide. The old 
boatmen had mounted their livery, such 
was Peggy’s insistence and unaccounta- 
ble desire for display. A plainer craft, 
rowed by a single pair of oars, was 
enough for any errand at nightfall, and 
the old fellows grumbled and shivered 
ostentatiously in the spring dampness. 
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Old Cesar handed Miss Hamilton 
into her boat with all the more defer- 
ence. She was wrapped in a cloak of 
crimson damask, with a hood to it, which 
her brother loved to see her wear in their 
gayer days. She took her place silently 
in the stern, and sat erect there ; the men 
stole a glance at her now and then, and 
tugged willingly enough at their oars. 
There were many persons watching them 
as they went up the stream. 

“°T will be a hard pinch to land ye 
proper at the upper wharves,” said the 
head boatman. “The tide’s far out, 
miss.” 

“T go to Madam Wallingford’s,” said 
Mary; and in the dusk she saw them 
cast sidewise glances at each other, while 
their oars lost stroke and fouled. ‘They 
had thought it well that there should be a 
card party, and their young mistress out 
of sight and hearing, if the threats meant 
anything and there should be trouble that 
night alongshore. Miss Hamilton said 


nothing further, — she was usually most 
friendly in her speech with these old 


servants; but she thanked them in a 
gentle tone as she landed, and bade them 
be ready at any moment for her return. 
They looked at her with wonder, and 
swore under their breaths for here aston- 
ishment, as she disappeared from their 
sight with hurrying steps, along the wind- 
ing way that led up to the large house on 
the hill. 

As Mary passed the old boathouse, 
and again as she came near the store- 
houses just beyond, she could see shad- 
owy moving figures like ghosts, that were 
gone again in an instant out of sight, 
crouching to the ground or dodging be- 
hind the buildings as they saw her pass. 
Once she heard a voice close under the 
bank below the road ; but it ceased sud- 
denly, as if some one had given warn- 
ing. Every dark corner was a hiding 
place, but the girl felt no fear now that 
there was something to be done. 

There was no light in the lower story 
of the great house, but in Madam Wal- 
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lingford’s chamber the firelight was shin- 
ing, and by turns it darkened and bright- 
ened the windows. For the first time 
Mary felt weak at heart, but there was 
that within her which could drive out all 
fear or sense of danger. As she stood 
on the broad doorsteps, waiting and look- 
ing riverward, she smiled to see that 
Peggy had lighted their own house as 
if for some high festival. It had a look 
of cheerfulness and security there be- 
yond the elms ; she gave a sigh of relief 
that was like a first acknowledgment of 
fear. She did not remember that one 
person might have come safely from the 
boat, where two could not go back. 

Again she struck the heavy knocker, 
and this time heard Rodney’s anxious 
voice within, whispering to ask whether 
she were friend or foe before he timidly 
unbarred the door. 

“They tell me there is some danger 
of a mob, my child.” Madam Walling- 
ford spoke calmly, as if this were some 
ordinary news. Mary had found her 
sitting by the fire, and kissed her cheek 
without speaking. The room was so 
quiet, and its lady looked so frail and 
patient, unconscious that danger hemmed 
them in on every side. 

“T fear that this house may be burnt 
and robbed, like the Salem houses,” she 
said. “ Poor Rodney and the women are 
afraid, too. I saw that they were ina 
great fright, and forced the truth from 
them. I think my troubles have robbed 
me of all my strength. I do not know 
what I must do. I feel very old, Mary, 
and my strength fails me,” she faltered. 
“T need my. son — I have had dreadful 
news ” — 

“T have come to take you home with 
me to-night, dear,” answered Mary. 
“Come, I shall wrap you in my warm 
red cloak; the night is chilly. These 
are Peggy’s orders, and we must follow 
them. She would not have you frighted 
ever so little, if there isany danger. She 
is making you some hot drink this very 
minute, and I have brought our steady 
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boat with the four old rowers. 
are waiting for us below.” 

exclaimed Madam 
Wallingford, who saw the bright smile 
that lighted Mary’s face, and was rally- 
ing all her force. 
self this afternoon; I wish that I had 
seen her. We shall not obey her this 
once ; you see that I cannot go. If there 
is an attack, I must be here to meet it, 
—the men may hear to reason ; if there 
is no real danger, I am safe to stay,” 
and she cast a fond look about the room. 

Mary saw it with compassion; at the 
same moment she heard cries outside, as 
if some fresh recruits were welcomed to 
the gathering fray. 

“My safety and the safety of our 
house lies in my staying here,” said the 
lady, sitting straight in her great chair. 
“T am not easily made afraid ; it is only 
that my strength failed me at the first. 
If God sends ruin and death this night, 
I can but meet it. I shall not go away. 
You were a dear child to come; you 
must make my kind excuses to Peggy. 
Go now, my dear, and Rodney shall put 
you in your boat.” There was a proud 
look on Madam Wallingford’s face as 
she spoke. 

“J shall stay with you,” answered 
Mary. “Alas, I think it is too late for 
either of us to go,” she added, as her 
quick ears were aware of strange noises 
without the house. There was a sharp 
rapping sound of stones striking the 
walls, and a pane of glass fell shattering 
into the room. 

“Tn Salem they took an old man from 
his dying bed, and destroyed his habita- 
tion. He had been a judge and a good 
citizen. If these be our own neighbors 
who think me dangerous, I must follow 


They 


“Good Peggy!” 


*“ She was here her- 


their bidding ; if they be strangers, we 
must be indanger. I wish that you had 
not come, Mary!” 

Mary was already at the window; the 
shutters were pushed back, and the sweet 
night air blew through the broken pane 
upon her face. The heavy sliding shut- 
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ter caught as she tried to stir it, and she 
saw that the moving crowd had come 
close about the house. At the sight of 
her figure they gave an angry roar ; there 
were musket shots and a great racket 


of noise. ‘Come out, come out,” they 


cried, ‘and take the oath!” 

“So the mob has come already,” said 
Madam Wallingford calmly, and rose 
from her seat. ‘Then I must go down. 
Is it a great company ? ” 

“T could not have believed so many 
men were left,” answered Mary bitter- 
ly. “They should be fighting other bat- 
tles! ” she protested, trembling with sud- 
den rage. “ Where go you, Madam?” 
for Madam Wallingford was hurrying 
from the room. As she threw open the 
door, all the frightened people of the 
household were huddled close outside ; 
they fell upon their knees about her and 
burst into loud lamentations. They 
pressed as near their mistress as they 
could; it was old Rodney and Susan 
who had kept the others from bursting 
into the room. 

‘Silence among ye!” said Madam 
Wallingford. ‘I shall do what I can, 
my poor people. I am going down to 
speak to these foolish men.” 

“They have come to rob us and mur- 
der us!” wailed the women. 

* Rodney, you will go before me and 
unbar the door!” commanded the mis- 
tress. “Susan shall stay here. Quiet this 
childishness! I would not have such 
people as these think that we lack cour- 
age.” 

She went down the wide staircase as 
if she were a queen, and Mary her maid 
of honor. Rodney was for hanging back 
from those who pounded to demand en- 
trance, and needed an angry gesture be- 
fore he took the great bar down and flung 
the door wide open. Then Madam Wal- 
lingford stepped forward as if to greet 
her guests with dignity, and Mary was 
only a step behind. There was a bon- 
fire lit before the house, and all the por- 
traits along the paneled hall seemed to 
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come alive in the blazing light that shone 
in, and to stand behind the two women 
like a guard. 

“‘What do you wish to say to me?” 
asked Madam Wallingford. 

“The oath! the oath!” they 
“or get you hence!” and there 
shaking of firebrands, and the 


cried, 
was a 
heads 
pressed closer about the door. 

“You are Sons of Liberty, and yet 
you forbid liberty to others,” said the 
con 
For very 
and bravery, and be- 


old gentlewoman, in her clear voice. 
have wronged none of you.” 
sight of her age 
cause she was so great a lady, they fell 
silent ; and then a heavy stone, thrown 
from the edge of the crowd, struck the 
lintel of the door, beside her. 

“Ts there no man among you whom 
you will choose to speak fairly with me, to 
tell your errand and whence you come?” 

‘We are some of us from Christian 
Shore, and some are Dover men, and 
some of us are men of your own town,” 
answered a pale, elderly man, with the 
face of a fanatic ; he had been a preach- 
er of wild doctrines in the countryside, 
and was ever a disturber of peace. “ We 
want no Royalists among us, we want no 
abettors of George the Third; there’s 
a bill now to proscribe ye and stop your 
luxury and pride. We want no traitors 
and spies, neither, to betray the cause of 
the oppressed. You and your son have 
played a deep game; he has betrayed 
our cause, and the penalty must fall.” 

There was a shout of approval; the 
mob was only too ready to pour into the 
house. 

“My son has put his name to your 
oath, and you know that he has not bro- 
ken it, if some of you are indeed men of 
our own town,” said the mother proud- 
ly, and they all heard her speak. “TI 
‘an promise that this is true. Cannot 
you wait to hear the truth about him, 
or is it only to rob us and make a night 
of revel you have come? Do not pay 
sin with sin, if you must hold those to 
be sinners who are Loyalists like me!” 
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“ Burn the old nest! ” cried an impa- 
tient voice. “She may be hiding some 
King’s men, — who knows? Stop her 
prating, and let’s to business; we are 
done with their royalties,” and the crowd 
pushed hard. They forced the two wo- 
men and old Rodney back into the hall; 
and at the sound of heavy treading, all 
the women on the stair above fell to 
shrieking. 

Mary put herself before Madam Wal- 
lingtord for safety’s sake, and held up 
her hand. 
them. 


“Stop, stop!” she begged 
“Let me first take my friend 
away. I am Mary Hamilton, and you all 
know my brother. I ask you in his 
name-to let us go in peace.” 

Her sorrowful face and her beauty for 
one instant held some of them irreso- 
lute, but from the back of the crowd a 
great pressure urged the rest forward. 
There was a little hush, and one man 
cried, “ Yes, let them go!”’ but the wild 
and lawless, who were for crowding in, 
would not have it so. It was a terrible 
moment, like the sight of coming Death. 
There was a crash; the women were 
overpowered and flung back against the 
wall. 

Suddenly there was a new confusion, 
a heavier din, and some unexpected ob- 
stacle to this onset ; all at once a loud, fa- 
miliar voice went to Mary’s heart. She 
was crouching with her arms close about 
her old friend, to shield her from bruises 
and rough handling as the men pushed 
by; in the same moment there were 
loud outeries of alarm without. What 
happened next in the hall seemed like 
the hand of Heaven upon their enemies. 
Old Major Tilly Haggens was there in 
the midst, with others behind him, deal- 
ing stout blows among those who would 
sack the house. Outside on their horses 
were Judge Chadbourne and General 
Goodwin, who had ridden straight into 
the mob, and with them a little troop of 
such authorities as could be gathered, 
constables and tithing men ; and old Eld- 
er Shackley in his scarlet cloak, Parson 
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Pike and Mr. Rollins, his chief parishion- 
er, were all there, too. ‘They rode among 
the brawling men as if they were but 
bushes, and turned their good horses be- 
fore the house. The crowd quick lost 
its solid look; it now had to confront 
those who were not defenseless. 

‘* We are Patriots and Sons of Liber- 
shouted the 
“We are 
none of us, old or young, for the King, 
but we will not see a Christian gentle- 
woman and kind neighbor made to suffer 
Nor shall you do 


ty, all of us who are here!” 
minister, in a fine. clear voice. 


in such wise as this. 
vengeance upon her son until there is 
final proof of his guilt.” 

** We can beat these old parsons! 
shouted an angry voice. “To it, lads! 
We are three to their one!” But the 
elderly men on horseback held their 
own ; most of them were taught in the old 


” 


school of fighting, and had their ancient 
swords well in hand, ready for use with 
all manly courage. Major Tilly Hag- 
gens still fought as a foot soldier in the 
hall; his famous iron fist was doing work 
worthy of those younger days when he 
was called the best boxer and wrestler 
in the plantations. He came forth now, 
sweeping the most persistent before him 
out of the house. 

“Tll learn ye to strike a poor lame 
old man like me! Ye are no honest Pa- 
triots, but a pack of thieves and black- 
guards! The worst pest of these colo- 
nies!’ he eried, with sound blows to 
right and left for emphasis. He laid 
out one foe after another on the soft 
grass as on a bed, until there was no one 
left to vanquish, and his own scant breath 
had nearly left his body. The trampling 
horses had helped their riders’ work, and 
were now for neighing and rearing and 
taking to their heels. The town constable 
was bawling his official threats, as he 
held one of the weaker assailants by the 
collar and pounded the poor repentant 
creature’s back. It had suddenly turned 
to a scene of plain comedy, and the mob 
was nothing but a rabble of men and 
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boys, all running for shelter, such as could 
still run, and disappearing down toward 
the river shore. 

The old judge got stiffly from his tall 
Narragansett pacer, and came into the 
hall. 

**Madam Wallingford’s friends stop 
here to-night,” he told the old servant, 
who appeared from some dark corner. 
Poor Rodney was changed to such an 
ashen color that he looked very strange, 
and as if he had rubbed phosphorus to 
his frightened eyes. ‘ You may tell your 
mistress and Miss Hamilton that there is 
no more danger for the present,” added 
the judge. ‘I shall set a watch about 
the house till daylight.” 

Major Haggens was panting for breath, 
and leaned his great weight heavily 
against the wainscoting. “I am near 
an apoplexy,” he groaned faintly. ‘ Rod- 
ney, I hope I killed some of those divils ! 
You may bring me a little water, and 
qualify it with some of Madam’s French 
brandy of the paler sort. Stay; you 
must help me get to the dining parlor 
myself, and I'll consider the spirit-case. 
Too violent a portion would be my death ; 
*t would make a poor angel of me, Rod- 


1! 


ney. 


Early in the’ morning, Judge Chad- 
bourne and his neighbor Squire Hill, a 
wise and prudent man, went out to take 
the morning air before the house. They 
were presently summoned by Madam 
Wallingford, and spoke with her in her 
chamber. The broken glass of the win- 
dow still glistened on the floor; even at 
sunrise the day was so mild that there 
was no chill, but the guests were struck 
by something desolate in the room, even 
before they caught sight of their lady’s 
face. 

“T must go away, my good friends,” 
she declared quietly, after she had 
thanked them for their oF 
must not put my friends in peril,” she 
added, “ but I am sure of your kind ad- 
vice in my sad situation.” 


service. 
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*“ We wait upon you to say that it 
would be best, Madam,” said the judge 
plainly. ‘I hear that New Hampshire 
as well as Massachusetts has an act of 
great severity in consideration against the 
presence or return of Loyalists, and I 
fear that you would run too much risk 
by staying here. If you should be pro- 
scribed and your estates confiscated, as 
I fear may be done in any case, you are 
putting your son’s welfare in peril as 
well as your own. If he still be living 
now, though misfortunes have overtaken 
him, and he has kept faith, as we who 
know him must still believe, these estates 
which you hold for him in trust are not 
in danger ; if the facts are otherwise” — 
and the old justice looked at her, but 
could not find it in his heart to go on. 

Madam Wallingford sat pondering, 
with her eyes fixed upon his face, and 
was for some time lost in the gravest 
thoughts. 

“What is this oath?” she asked at 
last, and her cheeks whitened as she put 
the question. 

The judge turned to Mr. Hill, and, 
without speaking, that gentleman took a 
folded paper from among some docu- 
ments which he wore in his pocket, and 
rose to hand it to the lady. 

‘* Will you read it to me?” she asked 
again; and he read the familiar oath of 
allegiance in a steady voice, and not 
without approval in his tone : — 

“ T do acknowledge the United States 
of America to be free, independent and 
sovereign states, and declare that the 
people thereof owe no allegiance or obe- 
dience to George the Third, King of 
Great Britain; and I renounce, refuse 
and abjure any allegiance or obedience 
to him; and [ do swear that I will, to 
the utmost of my power, support, main- 
tain and defend the said United States 
against the said King George the Third, 
his heirs and successors, and his or their 
abettors, assistants and adherents, and 
will serve the said United States in the 
office . . . which I now hold, with fidel- 


ity, according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.” 

As he finished he looked at the listen- 
er for assent, as was his habit, and Judge 
Chadbourne half rose, in his eagerness ; 
everything was so simple and so easy if 
she would take the oath. She was but a 
woman, — the oath was made for men; 
but she was a great landholder, and all 
the country looked to her. She was the 
almoner of her own wealth and her hus- 
band’s, and ’t were better she stood here 
in her lot and place. 

* T cannot sign this,” she said abruptly. 
“Ts that the oath that Roger, my son, has 
taken?” 

“The same, Madam,” answered Mr. 
Hill, with a disappointed look upon his 
face, and there was silence in the room. 

* T must make me ready to go,” said 
Madam Wallingford at last, and the 
tears stood deep in her eyes. “ But if 
my son gave his word, he will keep his 
word. I shall leave my trust and all 
his fortunes in your hands, and you may 
choose some worthy gentlemen from this 
side the river to stand with you. The 
papers must be drawn in Portsmouth. I 
shall send a rider down at once with a 
message, and by night I shall be ready 
to go myself to town. I must ask if you 
and your colleagues will meet me there 
at my house. . . . You must both carry 
my kind farewells to my Barvick friends. 
As for me,’’ —and her voice broke for 
the first time, — “I am but a poor re- 
mainder of the past that cannot stand 
against a mighty current of change. I 
knew last night that it would come to 
this. I am an old woman to be turned 
out of my home, and yet I tell you the 
truth, that I go gladly, since the only 
thing I can hope for now is to find my 
son. You see I am grown frail and old, 
but there is something in my heart that 
makes me hope. . . . [ have no trace of 
my son, but he was left near to death, 
and must now be among enemies by rea- 
son of having been upon the ship. No, 
no, I shall not sign your oath; take it 
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away with you, good friends!” she cried 
bitterly. Then she put out her weak 
hands to them, and a pathetic, broken 
look came upon her face. 

“°T was most brotherly, what you did 
You 
must thank the other gentlemen who 
I ask your affectionate 
remembrance in the sad days that come ; 
you shall never fail of my prayers.” 

And so they left her standing in the 


for me last night, dear friends. 


were with you. 


early sunshine of her chamber, and went 
away sorrowful. 


An hour later Mary Hamilton came 
She was dressed 
and ready to go home, and came to stand 
by her old friend, who was already at 
her business, with many papers spread 


in, bright and young. 


about. 

“ Mary, my child,” said Madam Wal- 
lingford, taking her hand and trembling 
a little, “I am going away. 
new trouble, and I have no choice. 


There is 
You 
must stay with me this last day and help 
me; I have no one to look to but you.” 

* But you can look to me, dear lady.” 
Mary spoke cheerfully, not understand- 
ing to the full, yet being sure that she 
should fail in no service. There was a 
noble pride of courage in her heart, a 
gratitude because they were both safe and 
well, and the spring sun shining, after 
God gives nothing better 
than the power to serve those whom we 


such a night. 


love; the bitterest pain is to be useless, 
to know that we fail to carry to their lives 
what their dear presence brings to our 
own. Mary laid her hand on her friend’s 
shoulder. “Can I write for you just 
now ?”’ she asked. 

“T am going to England,” explained 
Madam Wallingford quietly. ‘“ Judge 
Chadbourne and Mr. Hill both told me 
that I must goaway. I shall speak only 
of Halifax to my household, but my heart 
is full of the thought of England, where 
I must find my poor son. I should die 
of even a month’s waiting and uncertain- 
ty; it seems a lifetime since the news 
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came yesterday. I must go to find 
Roger!” 

All the bright, determined eagerness 
forsook Mary Hamilton’s face. It was 
not that the thought of exile was new or 
strange, but this poor wistful figure be- 
fore her, with its frayed thread of vital- 
ity and thin shoulders bent down as if 
with a weight of sorrow, seemed to for- 
bid even the hard risks of seafaring. The 
girl gave a cry of protest, as if she felt 
the sharp pain of a sudden blow. 

“T have always been well enough on 
the sea. I do not dread the voyage so 
much. I am a good sailor,” insisted 
Madam Wallingford, with a smile, as if 
she must comfort a weaker heart than 
her own. ‘“ My plans are easily made, 
as it happens; one of my own vessels 
was about to sail for West Indian ports. 
It is thought a useless venture by many, 
but the captain is an impatient soul, and 
an excellent seaman. He shall take us 
I thought 
at first to go alone; but Susan has been 
long with me, and can be of great use 


to Halifax, Susan and me. 


when we are once ashore. She is in sad 
estate on the ocean, poor creature, and 
when we went to England last I thought 
never to distress her so much again.” 

There was a shining light on the girl’s 
face as she listened. 

‘“‘T shall go with you, not Susan,” she 
‘Even with her it would be like 
letting you go alone. 
a good sailor. We must leave her here to 
take care of your house, as I shall leave 


said. 
I am strong, and 


Peggy.” 

Madam Wallingford looked at Mary 
Hamilton with deep love, but she lifted 
her hand forbiddingly. 

“No, no, dear child,” she whispered, 
“T shall not think of it.” 

“There may be better news,” said 
Mary hopefully. 

“ There will be no news, and I grudge 
every hour that is wasted,” said the mo- 
ther, with strange fretfulness. “I have 
friends in England, as you know. If I 
once reach an English port, the way will 
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be easy. When prison doors shut they 
do not open of themselves, in these days, 
but I have some friends in mind who 
would have power to help me. I shall 
take passage from Halifax for Bristol, if 
I can; if no better vessel offers, I shall 
push on in the Golden Dolphin rather 
than court delay.” 

Mary stood smiling into her face. 

** No, no, my dear,” said Madam Wal- 
lingford again, and drew the girl closer. 
“ T cannot let you think of such a thing. 
*Tis your young heart that speaks, and 
not your wise reflection. For your bro- 
ther’s sake I could not let you go, still 
less for your own; *t would make you 
seem a traitor to your cause. 
stand in your own place.” 

“ My brother is away with his troop. 
He begged me to leave everything here, 
and go farther up the country. The 
burning of Falmouth made him uneasy, 
and ever since he does not like my stay- 
ing alone in our house,” insisted Mary. 

“There is knowledge enough of the 
riches of this river, among seamen of the 
English ports,” acknowledged Madam 
Wallingford. “In Portsmouth there are 
many friends of England who will not 
be molested, though all our leaders are 
gone. Still I know that an attack upon 
our region has long been feared,” she 
ended wistfully. 

“T told my brother that I should not 
leave home until there was really such 
danger ; we should always have warn- 
ing if the enemy came on the coast. If 
they burnt our house or plundered it, 
then [ should go farther up the country. 
I told Jack,” continued Mary, with flush- 
ing cheeks, “that I did not mean to leave 
you; and he knew I meant it, but he 
was impatient, too. ‘I have well-grown 
timber that will build a dozen houses,’ he 
answered me,—and was rough-spoken 
as to the house, much as he loves it, — 
‘but I shall not have one moment’s peace 
while [ think you are here alone. Yes, 
you must always look to Madam Wal- 
lingford,’ he said more than once.” 


You must 
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“Go now, my dear child; send me 
Susan, who is no doubt dallying in the 
kitchen ! ” 
ruptly. 


commanded the mistress ab- 
‘“T must not lose a minute of 

You must do as your brother 
bade you; but as for doing the thing 
which would vex him above everything 
else, — I cannot listen to more words. 
I see that you are for going home this 


this day. 


morning; can you soon return to me, 
when you have ordered your affairs ? 
You can help me in many small matters, 
and we shall be together to the last. I 
could not take you with me, darling,” 
she said affectionately. ‘Twas my love 
for you— no, I ought to say ’t was my 
own poor selfishness — that tempted my 
heart for the moment. Now we must 
think of it no more, either of us. You 
have no fellowship with those to whom 
I go; you are no Loyalist,” and she even 
laughed as she spoke. ‘ God bless you 
for such dear kindness, Mary. I think 
I love you far too much to let you go 
with me.” 

Mary’s face was turned away, and she 
made no answer; then she left her friend’s 
side, wondering at the firm decision and 
strong authority which had returned in 
this time of sorrow and danger. It 
frightened her, this flaring up of what 
had seemed such a failing light of life. 
It was perhaps wasting to no purpose 
the little strength that remained. 

She stood at the window to look down 
the river, and saw the trampled ground 
below ; it seemed as if the last night's 
peril were but the peril of adream. The 
fruit trees were coming into bloom: a 
young cherry tree, not far away, was 
white like a little bride, and the pear 
trees were ready to follow; their buds 
were big, and the white petals showing. 
It was high water; the tide had just 
turned toward the ebb, and there were 
boats going down the river to Ports- 
mouth, in the usual fashion, to return 
with the flood. There was a large gun- 
delow among them, with its tall lateen 
sail curved to the morning breeze. Of 
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late the river had sometimes looked for- 
saken, so many men were gone to war, 
and this year the fields would again be 
half tilled at best, by boys and women. 
To country eyes, there was a piteous 
lack of the pleasant hopefulness of new- 
ploughed land on the river farms. 

“There are many boats going down 
usual 
tone ; “they will be for telling the news 
of last night at the wharves in Ports- 
mouth. There will bea fine, busy crowd 
on the Parade.” 


to-day,” reported Mary, in her 


Then she sighed heavily; she was in 
the valley of decision ; she felt as if she 
were near to tearing herself from this 
dear landscape and from home, — that 
she was on the brink of a great change. 
She could not but shrink from such a 
change and loss. 

She returned from her 
Madam Wallingford’s side. 

“JT must not interrupt your business. 
I will not press you, either, against your 
will. I shall soon come back, and then 
you will let me help you and stay with 
you, as you said. 
be ready ?’ 


outlook to 


f = T . =4 
When will your brig 


“She is ready to sail now, and only 
waits her clearing papers; the captain 


She is the 
Golden Dolphin, as I have already told 
you, and has often lain here at our river 
wharves ; a very good, clean vessel, with 
two lodgings for passengers. I have 
sent word that I shall come on board 
to-morrow ; she waits in the stream by 
Badger’s Island.” 


was here yesterday morning. 


“* And you must go from here” — 

“To-night. I have already ordered 
my provision for the voyage. Rodney 
went down on the gundelow before you 
were awake, and he will know very well 
what to do; this afternoon I shall send 
down many other things by boat.” 

“T was awake,” said Mary softly, 
“but I hoped that you were resting ”’ — 

“ Tf the seas are calm, as may happen, 
I shall not go to Halifax,” confessed the 
other; “I shall push on for Bristol. 
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Our cousin Davis is there, and the Rus- 
sells, and many other friends. ‘The brig 
is timber-laden ; if we should be cap- 
tured’? — 

* By which side?” laughed Mary, 
and a sad gleam of answering humor 
flitted over Madam Wallingford’s face. 

“Oh, we forget that my poor child 
may be dead already!” she cried, with 
sharp agony, next moment. “I think 
and think of his hurting wounds. No 
pity will be shown a man whom they 
take to be a spy!”’ and she was shaken 
by a most piteous outburst of tears. 

Then Mary, as if the heart in her own 
young breast were made of love alone, 
tried to comfort Madam Wallingford. 
It was neither the first time nor the last. 


KX. 


The bright day had clouded over, and 
come to a wet and windy spring night. 
It was past eight o'clock; the darkness 
had early fallen. There was a sense of 
comfort in a dry roof and warm shelter, 
as if it were winter weather, and Master 
Sullivan and old Margery had drawn 
close to their warm fireplace. The mas- 
ter was in a gay mood and talkative, 
and his wife was at her usual business 
of spinning, stepping to and fro at a 
large whirring wheel. To spin soft wool 
was a better trade for evening than the 
clacking insistence of the little wheel 
with its more demanding flax. Margery 
was in her best mood, and made a most 
receptive and admiring audience. 

“Well, may God keep us!” she ex- 
claimed at the end of a story. “IT was 
as big a row as when the galleries fell 
in Smock Alley theatre. I often heard 
of that from my poor father.” 

Master Sullivan was pleased by his 
success; Margery was not always so 
easy to amuse, but he was in no mind 
for aconflict. Something had made his 
heart ache that day, and now her love 
and approval easily rescued him from 
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his own thought; so he went on, as if his 
fortunes depended upon Margery’s fa- 
vor and frankly expressed amusement : 

“One night there was a long-legged 
apprintice boy to a French upholsterer : 
this was in London, and I a lad myself 
stolen over there from Paris with a mes- 
sage for Charles Radcliffe. He had great 
leanings toward the stage, this poor boy, 
and for the pride of his heart got the 
chance to play the ghost in Hamlet at 
Covent Garden. Well, ’t was then in- 
deed you might see him at the heighth 
of life and paradin’ in his pasteboard 
armor. ‘Mark me!’ says he, with a 
voice as if you’d thump the sides of a 
cask. ‘J ll mark you!’ cries his mas- 
ter from the pit, and he le’pt on the 
stage and was after the boy to kill him; 
and all the lads were there le’pt after 
him to take his part; and they held off 
the master, and set the ghost in his place 
again, the poor fellow; and they said he 
did his part fine, and creeped every skin 
that was there. He’d a great night; 
never mind the beating that fell to him 
afterward!” 

The delighted listener shook with si- 
lent laughter. 

“°'T was like the time poor Denny De- 
lane was in Dublin. Iwas there but the 
one winter myself,” continued the mas- 
ter. ‘He came of a fine family, but 
got stage-struck, and left Trinity College 
behind him like a bird’s nest. Every 
woman in Dublin, old and young, was 
crazy after him. There were plays be- 
spoke, and the fashion there every night, 
all sparked with diamonds, and every of- 
ficer in his fine uniform. There was 
great dressing with the men as you’d 
never see them now: my Lord Howth 
got a fancy he ’d dress like a coachman, 
wig and all; and Lord Trimlestown was 
always in scarlet when he went abroad, 
and my Lord Gormanstown in blue. Oh, 
but they were the pictures coming in 
their coaches! You would n’t see any 
officer out of his uniform, or a doctor 
wanting his lace ruffles! “T'was my 
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foolish young self borrowed all the lace 
from my poor mother that she ’d lend me, 
and I but a boy; and then I’d go help 
myself out of her boxes, when she ’d 
She ’d a great deal of 
beautiful lace, and knew every thread 
of it by heart. 


gone to mass. 


I’ve a little piece yet 
that was sewed under a waistcoat. Go 
get it now, and well look at it; ’t is laid 
safe in that second book from the end 
of the shelf. You may give it to the 
little lady, when I’m gone, for a remem- 
brance ; “tis the only — ah, well; I’ve 
nothing else in the world but my own 
poor self that was ever belonging to my 
dear mother !”’ 

The old master’s voice grew very sad, 
and all his gayety was gone. 

**’Deed, then, Miss Mary Hamilton ’ll 
get none of it, and you having a daugh- 
ter of your own!” scolded Margery, 
instantly grown as fierce as he was sad. 
Sometimes the only way to cure the mas- 
ter of his dark sorrows was to make him 
soothe her own anger. But this night 
he did not laugh at her, though she quar- 
reled with fine determination. 

“Oh me!” groaned the master. “Oh 
me, the fool I was!” and he struck his 
knee with a hopeless hand, as he sat be- 
fore the fire. 

“God be good to us!” mourned old 
Margery, ‘“‘and I a lone child sent to a 
strange country without a friend to look 
to me, and yourself taking notice of me 
on the ship; ’t was the King I thought 
you were, and you’d rob me now of all 
that. Well, I was no fit wife for a great 
gentleman; I always said it, too. I loved 
you as I don’t know how to love my 
God, but I must ask for nothing!” 

The evening’s pleasure was broken; 
the master could bear anything better 
than her poor whimpering voice. 

** There, don’t look at a poor man as 
if he were the front of a cathedral,’’ he 
begged her, trying again to be merry. 
But at this moment they were both star- 
tled into silence; they both heard the 
heavy tread of horses before the house. 
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* Come in, come in, whoever you are!’ 
shouted Master Sullivan, as he threw 
open the outer door. ‘“ Are ye lost on 
the road, that ye seek light and lodging 
here ?” 

The horses would not stand ; the night 
was dark as a dungeon; the heavy rain 
blew in the old man’s face. His heart 
beat fast at the sound of a woman’s voice. 

“ By great Jupiter, and all the gods! 
what has brought you here, Mary Ham- 
ilton, my dear child?” he cried. ‘Is 
there some attack upon the coast? *T is 
the hand of war or death has struck 
you!” 

The firelight shone upon Mary’s face 
as she entered, but the wind and rain 
had left no color there; it was a wan 
face, that masked some high resolve, and 
forbade either comment or contradiction. 
She took the chair to which the master 
led her, and drew a long breath, as if 
to assure herself of some steadiness of 
speech. ; 

A moment later, her faithful friend, 
Mr. John Lord, opened the door softly, 
and came in also. His eyes looked trou- 
bled, but he said nothing as he stood a 
little way behind the others in the low 
room ; the rain dropped heavily from his 
long coat to the floor. The Sullivans 
stood at either side the fireplace watching 
the pale lady who was their guest. John 
Sullivan himself it was who unclasped 
her wet riding cloak and threw it back 
upon the chair; within she wore a pret- 
ty gown of soft crimson silk with a gold- 
en thread in it, that had come home in 
one of her brother’s ships from Holland. 
The rain had stained the breast of it 
where the riding cloak had blown apart ; 
the strange living dyes of the East were 
brightened by the wet. The two old 
people started back, as if they believed 
that she had sought them because she was 
hurt to death. She lifted her hand for- 
biddingly ; her face grew like a child’s 
that was striving against tears. 

“ Dear friends, it is not so bad as you 
think ; it is because I was so full of hope 
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she said to 
aa 
There was 


that I must come to you,” 
the anxious, kind old faces. 
such a sweetness in the girl’s voice, and 
her beautiful dress was so familiar, so 
belonging to the old quiet times and hap- 
py hospitalities, that the two men felt a 
sharp pain of pity, and because there was 
nothing else to do they came nearer to 
her side. 
tioningly 


Master Sullivan looked ques- 
at young Mr. Lord, but old 
Margery found instinctive relief in a low, 
droning sort of moan, which sometimes 
lifted into that Irish keening which is the 
voice of fear and sorrow. She was piling 
all her evening fagots at once upon the 
fire. 

“ Speak now!” saidthe master. * If 
my old heart knows the worst, it can be- 
gin to hope the best. What is it that 
could not wait for the morning of such 
a night as this?” 

“ There is bad news,” replied Mary ; 
“ there are letters come from the Ranger. 
They have attacked a large seaport town 
on the coast of England, and spread 
great alarm, though their chief projects 
were balked. They have fought with an 
English frigate in the Irish Sea, and 
taken her captive with some rich prizes. 
Roger Wallingford was left ashore in 
Whitehaven. They believe on the ship 
that he tried to betray his companions 
and warned the town; but he was bad- 
ly wounded ashore, into 
prison. There is a great rising of the 
Patriots against Madam Wallingford, 
who is warned to leave the country. 
They threatened her very life last night.” 
Mary was standing now, and the bright 
firelight, sprung afresh, made her look 
like a red flame. 


and thrown 


The master made a 
strange outcry, like a call for hidden 
help, and looked hastily at the walls of 
the room about him, as if he sought some 
old familiar weapons. 

“JT am going away with her for a 
time,” said Mary, speaking now without 
“My 
brother does not need me, since he is 
with the army, and Mr. Lord knows our 


any strain or quiver in her voice. 
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business here, if any be left. Peggy can 
stand bravely for me in the house. Dear 
master!’ and she came close to the old 
man’s side; her young slender body was 
almost as tall as his; she put her arm 
about his neck and drew down his head 
so that he must look into her upturned 
face. ‘Dear master,’ she said, in a 
low voice, “‘ you told me once that you 
still had friends in England, if the worst 
should come to Roger, and I think now 
that the worst has come.” 

“You may bring the horses at once,”’ 
said the master, turning quickly to Mr. 
Lord. “Stay, Margery; you must light 
your old lantern and give it him; and I 
would wrap you and hold it for him to 
rub them off with a wisp of thatch, and 
let them have a mouthful of corn to sat- 
isfy their minds.” 

Mary felt for that one moment as if 
Hope were like an old frail friend with 
eyes of living fire; she had known no 
other father than the master, when all 
was said. He put her hand gently away 
from her unconscious clinging hold of 
his shoulder, and, with a woman’s care, 
took the wet cloak, as he placed her 
again in his own chair, and spread its 
dry inner folds to the fire, so that they 
might warm a little. 

Then, without speaking, he went to 
the shelf of books, and took from one 
of them a thin packet of papers. 

“Tam an old man,” he said gently. 
“ T have been fearful of all this, and I 
made ready these things, since it might 
some day please God to let me die. I 
heard of the fray last night. You will 
find letters here that will serve you. 
Come, warm you now by the fire, and 
put them in the bosom of your gown. 
I think you will find them something 
worth ; but if you keep their words in 
your heart or near it, ’t will be far the 
best. And burn them quick if there is 
need ; but you shall read them first, and 
send their messages by word of mouth, if 
need be. Listen to me now; there are 
a few things left for me to say.” 
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Mary’s face was full of a sweet relief ; 
she did not thank him, save with one 
long look, and put the packet where he 
had bidden her. She looked into the 
fire as she listened to his counsels, and 
suddenly was afraid of tears, the errand 
being safely done. 
feet. 


So she sprang to her 


“ Forgive me, sir, for this new trou- 
ble!” 

She spoke with a different impulse 
and recognition from any she had known 
before, and looked brave as a young sol- 
dier. This was a friend who knew in- 
deed the world whither she was going. 

“ Why should you not come to me?” 
asked the master. ‘ ‘Men were born for 
the aid and succor of men,’ ”’ he added, 
with a smile. ‘“ You have not learned 
your Rabelais, my little lady.” 

The horses had come up; they trod 
the ground outside impatiently. She 
knelt before the old man humbly, and 
he blessed her, and when she rose she 
kissed him like a child, and looked long 
in his ‘face, and he in hers ; then she put 
on her heavy cloak again, and went out 
into the rainy night. 


Next day, in Portsmouth, Madam Wal- 
lingford, pale and stately, and Susan, 
resolute enough, but strangely apathet- 
ic, put off into the harbor from Lang- 
don’s wharf. They were accompanied to 
the shore by many friends, whose hearts 
were moved at so piteous a sight. When 
the mistress and maid were safe on the 
deck of the Golden Dolphin, Mary Ham- 
ilton stood there before them; the beauty 
of her young face was like some heavenly 
creature’s. 

“T know that you said last night, 
when I was for bidding you farewell, that 
I have been 
thinking all this morning that you were 
prevented,” whispered Madam Walling- 
ford tenderly. 
other’s arms. 


you should see me again. 


They were long in each 
“T have a few things left 
to say; it is impossible to remember all 
proper messages, at such short warning. 
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An Age 


Let them keep the boat for Miss Ham- 
ilton, until the last moment before we 
sail,” she said to the captain. 

‘They are heaving up the anchor 
*T do not 
like to lose this breeze to get us out of 
the river.” 


now,” the captain answered. 


Mary was impatient to speak ; she cast 
a smiling glance at Susan, who wore a 
timid look, not being used to plots, or 
to taking instructions from any but her 
mistress. 

“ Dear friend,” cried Mary then, “ you 
I could 
I tried to think 
as you bade me, but I could not. I am 
going with you wherever you may go: [| 


must let me have my way! 
not let you go alone. 


You have short 
time now to give Susan your last charges, 


think it is my right. 


of Ink. 


as I have given mine to Peggy. I stay 
with you, and Susan goes ashore. Please 
God, some short weeks or months may 
see us sailing home again up the river, 
with our errand well done!” 

“T could not stand against them, 
Madam,” and Susan looked more appre- 
hensive than triumphant, though she was 
grateful to Heaven to be spared a voy- 
age at sea. Her mistress was not one 
“ 7 
listened well, Madam, to all you said to 
Rodney and the maids. 


to have her own plans set aside. 


They are good 
girls, but they need a head over them. 
And I could do nothing against Miss 
Mary; for Peggy, that has a love for 
great ploys to be going on, and the world 
turned upside down, has backed her 
from the first.” 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


(To be continued.) 


AN 


AGE OF INK. 


Or all the ages ever known, 
Of Brass or Bronze, of Brick or Stone, 
The blackest and the worst, I think, 
Is this pestiferous Age of Ink. 
In volume vast the torrent pours, 
Its volumes blocking all outdoors ; 
And fed and fattened as it flows 
With verses scanned and potted prose, 
Though all would dam it,—and some do, — 
The Deluge still is aprés nous. 


Lured to the brink women and men 


A moment pause 


then dip a pen. 


If, deep of keel and broad of beam, 
Some mighty monster stem the stream, 
Green paths and pastures boys forsake 
To founder in the Kipling wake. 

And girls !— not gunners nor marines 
So swift could flood the magazines. 
Through many-storied novelettes 

Their hero strides, in pantalets. 
Haughty of mien, pallid of brow, 
And would be bad —if he knew how. 
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Pity they ’ve not a special pen, — 
That women must line up with men; 
In the same field they harrow so, — 
She with her Rake, he with his Hoe; 
And wonder wakes with every screed, 
If all are writing, who’s to read ? 

“And you!” 
Oh yes, I’m there, — exhibit A. 

But one must live; small is my store ; 
A wolf stands darkening the door : 
He must be driven to his den, 

And so I prod him with my pen. 
When children for new grammars ery, 
Can parents stand unheeding by ? 
Nay; my pluperfect babes I kiss, 
Then dash off verses much like this. 
If any are my special pride, 
Excursion tickets I provide, — 

That if none else the moral see, 

At least it will come home to me. 
But my envelopes, as their crest, 
Bear never the “return request,” 
That in detail superfluous gives 

The street whereon the Poet lives. 
The door outside of which, elate, 

His Muse a minuet treads in state, 
With broidered skirt and lifted head — 
Inside a cake walk does for bread. 
Though few may know where Sappho sung, 
Or Ossian once his wild harp hung, 
And Homer’s birthplace be in doubt, 
My sins and songs soon find me out, 


I hear some scribbler say. 


And with a promptness none would guess 
Turn up, and at the right address. 
If this do not, Ill say and think 
There ’s one redeeming thing in Ink. 
Charles Henry Webb. 


MOOSILAUKE. 


WHEN a man sets forth on an out-of- 
door pleasure trip, his prayer is for good 
weather. If he is going to the moun- 
tains, he may well double his urgency. 
In the mountains, if nowhere else, wea- 
ther is three fifths of life. 

My first run to New Hampshire the 


present season (I say “first > by way of 
encouraging in myself the hope that this 
early visit may not prove to be the only 
one) was made under smooth, high clouds, 
which left the distance clear, so that the 
mountains stood up grandly beyond the 
lake as we ran along its western shore. 
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Not a drop of rain fell till I stepped ott 
the car at Warren. At that moment the 
world grew suddenly dark, and before I 
could get into the open carriage the clouds 
burst, and with a rattling of thunder- 
bolts a deluge of rain and hail fell upon 
us. ‘There was no contending with such 
an enemy, though a good woman across 
the way, seeing our plight, came to the 
door with offers of an umbrella. I re- 
treated to the station, while the driver 
hastened down the street to put his team 
under shelter. So a half hour passed. 
Then we tried again, and half frozen, in 
spite of a winter overcoat and everything 
that goes with it (the date was May 17), 
I reached my five 
away, at the foot of Moosilauke. 
All this would hardly be worth re- 
counting, perhaps (the story of travelers’ 
discomforts being mostly matter for skip- 
ping), only that it was the beginning of 
a cold, rainy “spell” that hung upon us 
for four days. 


destination, miles 


Four sunless days out of 
seven seems an unrighteous proportion. 
The more I consider it, the truer seems 
the equation just now stated, that moun- 
tain weather is three fifths of life. For 
those four days I did not even see Moosi- 
lauke, though I knew by hearsay that 
the summit house was visible from our 
back doorstep. 

My first brief walk before supper 
should reasonably have been in the clear- 
er valley country ; but if reason spoke I 
did not hear it, and my feet — which 
seem to feel that they are old enough by 
this time to know their master’s business 
— took of their own motion an opposite 
course, straight toward the mountain for- 
est, up through the cattle pasture, in 
which, under a pile of logs, the snow lay 
deep. The woods, from the inside, had 
the appearance of early March: only 
the merest sprinkling of new life, — clin- 
tonia leaves especially, with here and 
there a round-leaved violet, both leaves 
and flowers, — upon a ground still all 
defaced by the hand of Winter. Dead 
leaves make an agreeable carpet, as they 


Moosilauke. 


rustle cheerfully-sadly under one’s feet in 
autumn ; but there was no rustle here; 
the snow had pressed every leaf flat and 
left it sodden. One thing was evident : 
I had not arrived too late. The “ bud- 
crowned spring ’”’ was yet to “ go forth.” 

The next morning it was not enough 
to say that ¢¢ was cloudy. That imper- 
sonal expression, as I believe this mode 
of speech is called, would have been quite 
inadequate. Wewerecloudy. In short, 
the cloud was literally around us and upon 
us. AsI went out of doors, a rose-breast- 
ed grosbeak was singing in one direction, 
and a white-throated sparrow in another, 
both far away in the mist. It was strange 
that they should sing, thus wrapped in 
darkness, I was ready to say. But I be- 
thought myself that their case was no 
different from my own. It was com- 
paratively clear just about me, while the 
fog shut down like a curtain a rod or 
two away, leaving the rest of the world 
dark. So every bird stood in a ring of 
light, and sang to think himself so much 
better off than all his fellows! 

This time I took the downward road, 
turning to the left, and found myself at 
once in pleasant woods, with hospitable 
openings and bypaths; a birdy spot, or 
I was no prophet, though just now but 
few voices were to be heard, and those of 
the commonest. Here stood new-blown 
anemones, bellworts, and white violets, 
an early flock, with one painted trillium 
lording it over them ; a small specimen 
of its kind, but big enough to be king (or 
A brook, 
or perhaps two, with the few birds, sang 
about me, invisible. I knew not whither 
I was going, and the all-embracing cloud 
deepened the mystery. Soon the road 
took a sudden dip, and a louder noise 


shepherd) in such company. 


filled my ears. I was coming to a river ? 
y g 


Yes, I was presently on the bridge, with 


a raging 
perhaps, 
the boulders ; a bare, perpendicular cliff 
on one side, and perpendicular spruces 
and hemlocks draping a similar cliff on 


mountain torrent, eighty feet, 
underneath, foaming against 
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the other side. It was Baker’s River, I 
was told afterward, — the same that I 
had looked at here and there from the car 
window. It was good to see it so young 
and exuberant ; but even a young river 
need not have been in such haste, I 
thought. It would get to the sawmills 
soon enough, and by and by would learn, 
too late, that it is only a short course to 
the sea. 

Once over the bridge, the road climbed 
quickly out of the narrow gorge, and at 
the first turn brought me in sight of a 
small painted house, with a small orchard 
of thrifty-looking small trees behind it. 
Here a venerable collie came running 
forth to bark at the stranger, but yielded 
readily to the usual blandishments, and 
after sniffing again and again at my 
heels, just to make sure of knowing me 
the next time, went back, contented, to 
lie down in his old place before the win- 
dows. He was the only person that spoke 
to me—the only one I met — during 
the forenoon, though I spent the whole 
of it on the highway. 

Another patch of woods, where a dis- 
tant Canadian nuthatch is calling (strange 
how I love that nasal, penetrating voice, 
whose quality my reasoning taste con- 
demns), and I see before me another 
house, standing in broad acres of cleared 
land. This one is not painted, and, as 
I presently make out, is uninhabited, its 
old tenant gone, dead or discouraged, 
and no new one looked for; an “ aban- 
doned farm,” such as one grows used to 
seeing in our northern country. It is 
beautiful for situation, one of those sight- 
ly places which the city-worn passer-by 
in a mountain wagon pitches upon at 
once as just the place he should like to 
buy and retire to— some day; in that 
autumn of golden leisure of which, now 
and then, 


“ When all his active powers are still,” 


he has a pleasing vision. Oh yes, he 
means to do something of that kind — 
some day ; and even while he talks of 
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it he knows that “some day” is “ next 
day after never.” 

A few happy barn swallows go skim- 
ming over the grass, and a pair of robins 
and a pair of bluebirds seem to be at 
home in the orchard ; which they like 
none the worse, we may be sure, — the 
bluebirds, at least, — because, along with 
the house and the barn, it is falling into 
decay. What are apple trees for, but to 
grow old and become usefully hollow ? 
Otherwise they would be no better than 
It is 
impossible but that every creature should 
look at the world through its own eyes ; 
and no bluebird ever ate an apple. A 
purple finch warbles eestatically, a white- 
throated sparrow whistles in the distance, 
and now and then, from far down the 


so many beeches or butternuts. 


slope, I catch the notes of a hermit 
thrush. 

A man grows thoughtful, not to say 
sentimental, in such a place, surrounded 
by fields on which so many years of 
human labor have been spent, so much 
ploughing and harrowing, planting and 
reaping, now given up again to nature. 
Here was the garden patch, its outlines 
still traceable. Here was the well. Long 
lines of stone wall still separate the mow- 
ing land from the pasturage ; and scat- 
tered over the fields are heaps of boul- 
ders, thrown together thus to get them 
out of the grass’s way. About the edges 
of every pile, and sometimes through the 
midst of it, have sprung up a few shrubs, 
— shadbushes, cherries, and 
the like. Here they escape the scythe, 
as we are all trying to do. “Give us 
room that we may dwell!” — so these 
children of Zion ery. It is the great 
want of seeds, so many millions of which 
go to waste annually in every acre, —a 
place in which to take root and (harder 
yet) to keep it. And the birds, too, find 
the boulder heaps a convenience. I 
watch a savanna sparrow as he flits 
from one to another, stopping to sing 
a strain or two from each. Even this 
humble, almost voiceless artist needs a 


willows, 
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stage or platform. The lowliest spar- 
row ever hatched has some rudiments of 
a histrionic faculty ; and it is hard to do 
one’s best without posing a little. 

What further uses these humble stone 
heaps may serve I do not know; no 
doubt they shelter many insects ; but it 
is encouraging to think how few things a 
farmer can do that will not be of bene- 
fit to others beside himself. Surely the 
man who piled these boulders for the ad- 
vantage of his hay crop never expected 
them to serve as a text for preaching. 

The cloud drops again, and is at its 
A bird that 
I take for a robin turns out to be a 


old tricks of exaggeration. 
sparrow. Did it look larger because it 
seemed to be farther away? Or is it seen 
now as it really is, my vision not being 
deceived, but rather corrected of an ha- 
bitual error? The fog makes for me a 
newer and stranger world, at any rate; 
I am farther from home because of it ; 
another day’s travel would scarcely have 
And for all that, I 
am not sorry when it rises again, and 
the hills come out. How beautiful they 
are! They will hardly be more so, I 
think, when the June foliage replaces 
the square miles of bare boughs which 
now give them a blue-purple tint, inter- 
rupted here and there by patches of new 
yellow-green poplar leaves —a veritable 
illumination, sun-bright even in this sun- 
less weather—or a few sombre ever- 
greens. 

I am going nowhere, although I have 
discovered by this time that the road, if 
it were followed far enough, would take 
me over Mount Cushman to North Wood- 
stock. Cumbered with wet-weather gar- 
ments as I am, that would be too long 
a jaunt. I shall walk till I turn back, 
and am contented to have itso. As I 
get away from the farm, the mountain 
woods on either side of me seem to be 
filled with something like a chorus of 
rose-breasted grosbeaks. 


done more for me. 


Except for a 
few days at Highlands, North Carolina, 
some years ago, I have never seen so 
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many together. A grand migratory wave 
of them must have broken on the moun- 
tains within a night or two. As far as 
music is concerned, they have the field 
mostly to themselves, though a grouse 
beats his drum at short intervals, and 
now and then a white-throat whistles. 
There is no bird’s voice to which a fog 
is more becoming, [ say to myself, with 
a pleasing sense of having said some- 
thing new. To my thinking, the white- 
throat should always be a good distance 
away (perhaps because in the mountains 
one grows accustomed to hearing him 
so); and the fog puts him there, with 
no damage to the fullness of his tone. 
Looking at the flowers along the way- 
side, — a few yellow violets and a patch 
of spring-beauties, and little else, — I 
notice what seems to be a miniature for- 
est of curious tiny plants growing in the 
gutter. At first I see only the upright, 
whitish stalks, an inch or two in height, 
each bearing at the top a globular brown 
knob. Afterward I discover that the 
stalks, which, examined ‘more closely, 


have a crystalline, glassy appearance, 
spring from a leaf-like or lichen-like 
growth, lying prostrate upon the wet 


soil. The plant is a liverwort, or scale- 
moss, of some kind, I suppose (but this 
is guesswork), and may be a Pellia, to 
judge from the plate in Gray’s Manual. 
Whatever it is, it is growing here by the 
mile. How few are the things we see! 
And of those we see, how few there 
are concerning which we have any real 
knowledge, — enough, even, to use words 
about them! (When a man can do that 
concerning any class of natural objects, 
no matter what they are or what he 
says about them, he passes with the 
crowd for a scholar, or at the very least 
for a “close observer.”) But to tell the 
shameful truth, my mood just now is 
not inquisitive. I should like to know? 
Yes; but I can get on without knowing. 
There are worse things than ignorance. 
Let this plant be what it will. I should 
be little the wiser for being able to name 
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it. I have no body of facts to which 
to attach this new one; and unrelated 
knowledge is almost the same as no 
knowledge at all. At best it is quickly 
forgotten. So my indolence excuses it- 
self. 

The road begins to climb rather sharp- 
ly. Unless I am going to the top and 
beyond, I have gone far enough. So I 
turn my back upon the mountain; and 
behold, the cloud having lifted again, 
there, straight before me down the road 
and across the valley, is the house from 
which [ set out, almost or quite the only 
one insight. Afterall, I have gone buta 
little way, though I have been long about 
it; for I have hardly begun my return 
before I find myself again approaching 
the abandoned farm. Downhill miles 
are short. Here a light shower comes 
on, and [ raise my umbrella. Then fol- 
lows a grand excitement among a flock 
of sheep, whose day, perhaps, needs 
enlivening as badly as my own. They 
gaze at the umbrella, start away upon 
the gallop, stop again to look (‘‘ There 
are forty looking like one,” I say to my- 
self, smiling at my propensity for quoting 
Wordsworth), and are again struck with 
panic. This time they scamper down 
the field out of sight. Another danger 
escaped! Shepherds, it is evident, are 
not so effeminate as to carry umbrellas. 
Probably they do not wear spectacles, 
— happy men, —and so are not in dan- 
ger of being blinded by a few drops of 
moisture. 

Two heifers are of a more confiding 
disposition, coming close to look at the 
stranger as he sits on the doorsill of the 
old barn. Their curiosity concerning 
me is perhaps about as lively as mine 
was touching the supposed liverworts. 
Like me they stand and consider, but 
betray no unmannerly eagerness. “ Who 
is he, I wonder?” they might be say- 
ing. “I never saw him before.” But 


their jaws still move mechanically, and 
their beautiful eyes are full of a peace- 


ful satisfaction. A cud must be a great 
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alleviation to the temper. With such a 
perennial sedative, how could any one 
ever be fretted into nervous prostration ? 
As a matter of fact, I believe that cows 
suffer from that distress- 
ing malady. The secret of health and 
happiness is to be always employed, but 
never hurried. 


never most 


I have seen chewers of 
gum who seemed to have learned the 
cows’ lesson. 

While the heifers are still making up 
their minds about me I turn to examine 
a couple of white-crowned sparrows, 
male and female, —I wonder if they 
really are a couple ? — feeding before the 
house. I hope the species is to prove 
common here. Three birds were behind 
the hotel before breakfast, and one of 
them sang. The quaint little medley, 
sparrow song and warbler song in one, 
is still something of an event with me, 
I have heard it so seldom and like it so 
well ; and whether the birds sing or not, 
they are musical to look at. 

When I approach the painted house, 
on my way homeward, the fat old collie 
comes running out again, barking. This 
time, however, he takes but one sniff. 
He has made a mistake, and realizes it 
at once. ‘Oh, excuse me,” he says 
quite plainly. “I did n’t recognize you. 
You’re the same old codger. I ought 
to have known.” And he is so confused 
and ashamed that he runs away without 
waiting to make up. 

It is a great mortification to a gentle- 
manly dog to find himself at fault in 
this way. I remember another collie, 
much younger than this one, with whom 
I once had a minute or two of friendly 
intercourse. Then, months afterward, 
I went again by the house where he 
lived, and he came dashing out with all 
fierceness, as if he would rend me in 
pieces. I let him come (there was no- 
thing else to do, or nothing else worth 
doing), but the instant his nose struck 
me he saw his error. Then, in a flash, 
he dropped flat on the ground, and liter- 
ally licked my shoes. There was no at- 
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titude abject enough to express the depth 
of his humiliation. And then, like the 
dog of this morning, he jumped up, and 
‘an with all speed back to his doorstep. 

Another descent into the gorge of Ba- 
ker’s River, and another stop on the 
bridge (how gloriously the water comes 
down !), and I am again in the pretty, 
broken woods below the hotel. Here 
my attention is attracted by an almost 
prostrate but still vigorous yellow birch, 
like the one that stood for so many years 
by the road below the Profile House, in 
the Franconia Notch. Somehow the tree 
got a strong slant in its youth, and has 
always kept it, while the branches have 
all grown straight upward, at right an- 
gles with the parent trunk, as if each 
were trying to be a tree on its own ac- 
count. The Franconia Notch specimen 
became a landmark, and was really of 
no small service ; a convenience to the 
hotel proprietors, and a means of health 
to idle boarders, who needed an incen- 
tive to “Come, let’s walk 
down to the bent tree,” one would say 
to another. The average American can- 
not stroll ; he has never learned; if he 
puts his legs in motion, he must go to 
some fixed point, though it be only a 
milestone or a huckleberry bush. The 
infirmity is most likely congenital, a 
taint in the blood. 


exercise. 


The fathers worked, 

all honor to them, — having to earn 
their bread under hard conditions; and 
the children, though they may dress like 
the descendants of princes, cannot help 
turning even their amusements into a 
stint. 

And the sapient critic ? Well, instead 
of carrying a fishing rod or walking to 
a bent tree, he had come out with an 
opera glass, and had made of his morn- 
ing jaunt a bird-cataloguing expedition. 
Considered in that light, the trip had 
not been a brilliant success. In my 
whole forenoon I had seen and heard 
but twenty-eight species. If I had 
stayed in my low-country village, and 
walked half as far, I should have seen 


Moosilauke. 


But I should not have 
enjoyed myself one quarter as well. 
The next day and the next were rainy, 
with Moosilauke still invisible. Then 
came a morning of sunshine and clear 
atmosphere. 
tain weather ; 


twice as many. 


So far it was ideal moun- 
but the cold wind was 
so strong at our level that it was cer- 
tain to be nothing less than a hurricane 
at the top. I waited, therefore, twenty- 
four hours longer. Then, at quarter 
before seven on the morning of May 
23, 1 set out. I am as careful of my 
dates, it seems, as if I had been starting 
the North Pole. And why not? 
The importance of an expedition de- 
pends upon the spirit in which it is un- 
dertaken. 


for 


Nothing is of serious conse- 
quence in this world except as subjective 
considerations make Even the 
North Pole is only an imaginary point, 
the end of an imaginary line, as old 
geographies used to inform us, pleonas- 
tically, —as if “position without di- 
mensions,” a something without length, 
breadth, or thickness, could be other 
than imaginary. I started, then, at quar- 
ter before 


it so. 


seven. Many years ago I 
had been taken up the mountain road in 
a carriage; now I would travel it on 
foot, spending at least an hour upon each 
of its five miles, and so see something 
of the mountain itself, as well as of the 
prospect from the summit. 

The miles, some longer, some shorter, 
as I thought (a not unpleasant variety, 


though the fourth stage was excessively 


spun out, it seemed to me, perhaps to 
make it end at the spring), are marked 
off by guideboards, so that the newcomer 
need not fall into the usual dishearten- 
ing mistake of supposing himself almost 
at the top before he has gone halfway. 
As for the first mile, which must mea- 
sure near a mile and a half, and which 
ends just above the “second brook ” 
(every mountain path has its natural 
waymarks), I had been over it twice 
within the last few days, so that the 
edge of my curiosity was dulled; but, 
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with one excuse and another, I managed 
easily enough to give it its full hour. For 
one thing, a hairy woodpecker detained 
me five or ten minutes, putting such tre- 
mendous vigor into his hammering that 
I was positively certain (with a shade 
of uncertainty, nevertheless, such as all 
‘‘ observers ”’ will understand ; there is 
nothing so true as a paradox) that he 
must be a pileatus, till at last he showed 
himself. ‘“ Well, well,” said I, “ guess- 
ing is a poor business.” It was well I 
had stayed by. The forest was so near- 
ly deserted, so little animated, that I felt 
under obligation to the fellow for every 
stroke of his mallet. Though a man 
goes to the wood for silence, his ear 
craves some natural noises, — enough, at 
least, to make the stillness audible. 

The second mile is of steeper grade 
than the first, and toward the close 
brought me suddenly to a place unlike 
anything that had gone before. Inamed 
it at once the Flower Garden. For an 
acre, or, more likely, for two or three 
acres, the ground —a steep, sunny ex- 
posure —* was covered with plants in 
bloom: Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra 
cucullaria), — bunches of heart-shaped, 
cream-white flowers with yellow facings, 
looking for all the world as if they had 
been planted there ; round-leaved violets 
in profusion; white violets (blanda) ; 
spring-beauties ; adder’s-tongue (dog’s- 
tooth violet) ; and painted trillium. A 
pretty show ; pretty in itself, and a thou- 
sand times prettier for being come upon 
thus unexpectedly, after two hours of 
woods that were almost as dead as win- 
ter. 

Only a little way above this point were 
the first beds of snow; and henceforward 
till I came out upon the ridge, two miles 
above, the woods were mostly filled with 
it, though there was little in the road. 
About this time, also, I began to notice 
a deer’s track. He had descended the 
road within a few hours, as I judged, 
or since the last rainfall, and might have 
been a two-legged, or even a one-legged 
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animal, so far as his footsteps showed. 
I should rather have seen him, but the 
hoofprints were much better than no- 
thing ; and undoubtedly I saw them much 
longer than I could possibly have seen 


the maker of them, and so got out of 
them more of companionship. They 
were with me for two hours, — clean up 
to the ridge, and part way across it. 

Somewhere between the third and 
fourth mileboards I stopped short with an 
exclamation. There, straight before me, 
over the long eastern shoulder of Moosi- 
lauke, beyond the big Jobildunk Ravine, 
loomed or floated a shining snow-white 
mountain top. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful. It was the 
Mount Washington, I assumed, though 
even with the aid of a glass I could make 
out no sign of buildings, which must have 
been matted with new-fallen snow. I 
took its identity for granted, I say. The 
truth is, I became badly confused about 
it afterward, such parts of the range 
as came into view having an unfamiliar 
aspect ; but later still, on arriving at the 
summit, found that my first idea had 
been correct. 

That sudden, heavenly apparition gave 
me one of those minutes that are good as 
years. Once, indeed, in early October, 
I had seen Mount Washington when it 
was more resplendent : freshly snow-cov- 
ered throughout, and then, as the sun 
went down, lighted up before my eyes 
with a rosy glow, brighter and brighter, 
till the mountain seemed all on fire with- 
in. But even that unforgettable specta- 
cle had less of unearthly beauty, was less 
a work of pure enchantment, I thought, 
than this detached, fleecy-looking piece, 
of aerial whiteness, cloud stuff or dream 
stuff, yet whiter than any cloud, lying at 
rest yonder, almost at my own level, 
against the deep blue of the forenoon 
sky. 

All this while, the birds, which had 
been few from the start, — black-throated 
greens and blues, Blackburnians, oven- 
birds, a bay-breast, blue yellow-backs, sis- 


crest of 
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kins, Swainson thrushes, a blue-headed 
vireo, winter wrens, rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, chickadees, grouse, and snowbirds, 
—had grown fewer and fewer, till at 
last, among these stunted, low-branched 
spruces, with the snow under them, there 
was little else but an occasional myrtle 
warbler (“The brave myrtle,” I kept 
saying to myself), with its musical, soft 
trill, so out of place,—the voice of 
peaceful green valleys rather than of 
stormy mountain tops, — yet so welcome. 
Once a gray-cheeked thrush called just 
above me. These impenetrable upper 
woods are the gray-cheeks’ summer home, 
—a good one; but I heard nothing of 
their wild music, and doubted whether 
they had yet arrived in full summer 
force. 

It was past eleven o’clock when I came 
out at the clearing by the woodpile, with 
half the world before me. From this 
point it was but a little way to the bare 
ridge connecting the South Peak — up 
the shoulder of which I had been trudg- 
ing all the forenoon — and the main sum- 
mit. This, with its little hotel, which 
looked as if it were in danger of sliding 
off the mountain northward, was straight 
before me across the ravine, a long but 
easy mile away. 

On the ridge I found myself all at 
once in something like a gale of ice-cold 
wind. Who could have believed it? It 
was well I had brought a sweater; and 
my next move must be to put iton. A 
lucky clump of low evergreens not far 
ahead offered me shelter. There, squat- 
ting behind the trees, I took off my hat, 
my coat, and my spectacles (the last with 


_ special precautions, having broken my 
only spare ones two days before), and 
wormed my way into the most comfort- 
able of all garments for such a place, — 
as good, at least, as two overcoats. Now 
let the wind whistle, especially as it was 
at my back, and was bearing me tri- 


umphantly up the slope. So I thought, 
bravely enough, till the trail took a sud- 
den shift, and the gale caught me on an- 
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other tack. Then I sang out of the other 
corner of my mouth, as I used to hear 
country people say. I no longer boast- 
ed, but saved my breath for better use. 

Wind or no wind, it is an exhilaration 
to walk here above the world. Once a 
bird chirps to me timidly from the knee- 
wood close by. I answer him, and out 
peeps a white-throat. ‘ You here!” he 
says. “So early!” At my feet is 
plenty of Greenland sandwort, — faded, 
winter-worn, gray-green tufts, packed 
among the small boulders. Whatever 
lives here must sit low and hang on. 
And with it is the shiny-leaved mountain 
cranberry, — Vaccinium Vitis - Idea. 
Let me never omit that pretty name. 
Neither cranberry nor sandwort shows 
any sign of blossom or bud as yet ; but 
it is good to know that they will both be 
ready when the clock strikes. I can see 
them now, pink and white, just as they 
will look in July, — nay, just as they 
will look a thousand years hence. 

Again my course alters, and the wind 
lets me lean back upon it as it lifts me 
forward. Who says we are growing old ? 
The years, as they pass, may turn and 
look at us meaningly, as if to say, “ You 
have lived long enough ;” yet even to us 
the climbing of a mountain road (though 
by this time it must le a road, or some- 
thing like it) is still only the putting of 
one foot before the other. 

So I come at last to the top, and make 
haste to get into the lee of the house, 
which is tightly barred, of course, just as 
its owners left it seven or eight months 
ago. The wind chases me round the 
corners, one after another ; but by search- 
ing I discover a nook where it can hit 
me no more than half the time. Here 
I sit and look at the mountains, — a glo- 
rious company : Mount Washington and 
its fellows, with all their higher parts 
white; the sombre mass of the Twins on 
this side of them; and, nearer still, the 
long, sharp, purple crest of dear old La- 
fayette and his southern neighbors. So 
many I can name. ‘The rest are moun- 
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tains only ; a wilderness of heaped-up, 
forest-covered land ; a prospect to dilate 
the soul. 

My expectation has been to stay here 
for two hours or more; but the wind is 
merciless, and after going out over the 
broad, bare, boulder - sprinkled summit 
till [ can see down into Franconia (which 
looks pretty low and pretty far off, 
though I make out certain of the build- 
ings clearly enough), I begin to feel that 
I shall enjoy the sight of my eyes better 
from some sheltered position on the up- 
per part of the road. Even on the ridge, 
however, I take advantage of every tuft 
of spruces to stand still for a bit, looking 
especially at the mountain itself, so big, 
so bare, and so solid: East Peak, South 
Peak, and the Peak, as they are called, 
although neither of them is in the slight- 
est degree peaked, with the great gulf 
of Jobildunk —in which Baker’s River 
rises — wedged between them. If the 
word Moosilauke means a “ bald place,” 
as it is said to do, then we have here an- 


other proof of the North American In- 
dian’s genius for fitting words to things.’ 

Even to-day, windy and cold as it is, 
a butterfly passes over now and then 
(mostly red admirals), and smaller in- 


sects flit carelessly about. Insects are 
capable mountaineers, as I have often 
noticed. The only time I was ever on 
the sharp point of Mount Adams, where 
my companion and [had barely room to 
stand together, the air about our heads 
was black with insects of all sorts and 
sizes, a veritable cloud; and when we 
unscrewed the Appalachian Club’s brass 
bottle to sign the roll of visitors, we 
found that the signers before us, after 
putting down a date and their names, 
had added, “ Plenty of bugs.” And 
surely I was never pestered worse by 
black flies than once, years ago, on this 
very summit of Moosilauke. All the 
hours of a long, breathless, tropical July 

1 And if New Hampshire people will call the 


mountain “ Moose Hillock,” as, alas, they will, 
then we have here another proof of the degen- 
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day they made life miserable for me. 
Better a thousand times such a frosty, 
man-compelling wind as I am now flee- 
ing from. 

Once off the ridge, I can loosen my 
hat and sit down in comfort. The sun 
is good. How incredible it seems that 
the air is so furiously in motion only 
fifty rods back! Here it is like Ely- 
sium. And almost I believe that this 
limited prospect is better than the grand- 
er sweep from the summit itself, — less 
distracting and more restful. So half a 
loaf may be better than a whole one, if 
aman cannot be contented without try- 
ing to eat the whole one. A white-throat 
and a myrtle warbler sing to me as I nib- 
ble my sandwich. They are the loftiest 
spirits, it seems. I take off my hat to 
them. 

Already I am down far enough to 
hear the sound of running water; and 
every rod brings a new mountain into 
view from behind the long East Peak. 
One of the best of them all is cone- 
shaped Kearsarge, topped with its house. 
Now the white crest of Washington rises 
upon me, — snow with the sun on it ; and 
here, by the fourth mileboard, are a few 
pale-bright spring-beauties, — five or six 
blossoms only. They have found a bit 
of earth from which the snow melted 
early, and here they are, true to their 
name, with the world about them all a 
wintry desolation. If it is time for 
myrtle warblers, why not for them ? 
Now I see not only Washington, but the 
mountains with it, all strangely fore- 
shortened, so as to give the highest peak 
a most surprising preéminence. No won- 
der I was in doubt what to call it. In 
days past I have walked that whole ridge, 
from Clinton to Adams; and glad I am 
to remember it. A man should do such 
things while he can, letting his heart 
cheer him. 

A turn in the road, and straight below 


eracy which follows the white man’s addiction 
to the punning habit. 
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An- 


In ascending 


me lies my deserted farmhouse. 
other turn, and [ lose it. 
a mountain we face the path ; in descend- 
ing we face the world. I say this be- 
cause at this moment I am looking down 
a charming vista, — forest-covered moun- 
tains, row beyond row. But for the grav- 
el under my feet I might be a thousand 
miles from any human habitation. Pre- 
By 
that token T am getting away from the 
summit, though the world is still all win- 
try, with no sign of bud or blossom. 
And look! What is that far below 
me, facing up the road? A four-footed 
animal of some kind. A bear? No; 
I raise my glass, and see a porcupine. 
He has his mobile, sensitive nose to the 
ground, and continues to smell, and per- 


sently a Swainson thrush whistles. 


haps to feed, as I draw nearer and near- 
er. By and by, being very near, and 
still unworthy of the creature’s notice, I 
roll a stone toward him. At this he 
shows a gleam of interest. He sits up, 
folds his hands, — or puts his fore paws 
together over his breast, — looks at me, 
and then waddles a few steps toward the 
upper side of the road. “I must be 
getting out of this,’ he seems to think. 
But he reconsiders his purpose, comes 
back, sits on end again and folds his 
hands; and then, the reconnoissance be- 
ing satisfactory, falls to smelling the 
ground as before. I ean see the tips of 
his nostrils twitching. There must be 
something good under them. Meantime, 
with my glass up, I come closer and 
closer, till Iam right upon him. If por- 
cupines can shoot, I must be in danger 
of a quill. Another step or two, and he 
waddles to the lower side of the road. 
He is a vacillating body, however; and 
once more he turns to sit up and fold 
his hands. This time I hear him rat- 


tling his teeth, but not very fiercely, 
— nothing to compare with the sound of 
an angry woodchuck ; and at last, when 
I ecluck to him, he hastens his steps 
a little, as much, perhaps, as a poreu- 
pine can, and disappears in the brush, 
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dragging his ridiculous, sloping, straw- 
thatched hinder parts — a combination 
of lean-to and L — after him. He has 
never cultivated speed or decision of 
character, having a better defense. So 
far as appearances go, he is certainly an 
odd one. 

There are no blossoms yet, nor any 
promise of any, but once in a while a 
bright Atalanta (red admiral) butterfly 
flits before me. I wonder if I could cap- 
ture one by the old schoolboy method ? 
I am moved to try; but my best effort 
— not very determined, it must be con- 
fessed — ends in failure. The creature 
gets away without difficulty, though she 
drops no golden apples. 

At last I come to a few adder’s- 
tongues, the first flowers since the five 
or six spring-beauties a mile and a half 
back. I am approaching the Flower 
Garden, it appears. Here is a most love- 
ly bank of yellow violets, a hundred or 
two together, a real bed of them. No- 
body ever saw anything prettier. Here, 
also, is the showy purple trillium, not so 
badly overgrown as it sometimes is, in 
addition to all the flowers that I noticed 
on the ascent. A garden indeed. I pull 
up a root of Dutchman’s-breeches, and 
sit down to examine the cluster of rice- 
like pink kernels at the base of the stem. 
Excellent fodder they must make for 
animals of some kind. “ Squirrel-corn ” 
is an apt name, I think, though I be- 
lieve it is applied, not to this species, but 
to its relative, Dicentra Canadensis. 

The whole plant is uncommonly clean- 
looking and pretty, with its pale, finely 
cut leaves and its delicate, waxy bloom; 
but looking at it, and then at a bank of 
round-leaved violets opposite, I say once 
more, “ Those are my flowers.”” Some- 
thing in the shade of color is most ex- 
actly to my taste. The very sight of 
them gladdens me like sunshine. But 
before I get out of the garden, as I am 
in no haste to do (if it was attractive 
this morning, it is doubly so now, after 
those miles of snow banks), Iam near to 
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changing my mind ; for suddenly, as my 
eye follows the border of the road, it 
falls upon a small blue violet, the first 
one of that color that I have seen since 
my arrival at Moosilauke. It must be 
my long-desired Selkirkii, I say to my- 
self, and down I go to look at it. Yes, 
it is not leafy-stemmed, the petals are 
not bearded, and the leaves are unlike 
any I have ever seen. I take it up, root 
and all, and search carefully till I find 
one more. If it 7s Selkirkii, as I feel 
sure it is,} then I am happy. This is 
the one species of our eastern North 
American violets that I have never 
picked. It completes my set. And it is 
especially good to find it here, where I 
was not in the least expecting it. With 
the two specimens in my pocket I trudge 
the remaining two miles in high spirits. 
The violets are no newer to me than 
the liverwort specimens on Mount Cush- 
man were, but they have the incompa- 
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rable advantage of things long looked 
for, — things for the lack of which, so 
to speak, a pigeonhole in the mind has 
stood vacant. Blessed are they who want 
something, for when they get it they will 
be glad. 

The weather below had been warm 
and still, a touch of real summer. So 
said the people at the hotel ; and I knew 
it already; for, as I came through the 
cattle pasture, I saw below me a new, 
strange-looking, brightly illuminated 
grove of young birches. ‘ Were those 
trees there this morning?” Ithought. A 
single day had covered them with sunny, 
yellow-green leaves, till the change was 
like a miracle. Indeed, it was a miracle. 
May the spring never come when I shall 
fail to feel it so. Then I looked back at 
the summit. Was it there, no farther 
away than that, that so icy a wind chased 
me about ? —or had I been in Green- 
land ? 

Bradford Torrey. 
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In heroic times, when a monarch was 
about to make a solemn adventure into 
strange dominions, he chose one of the 
wisest and noblest of his subjects, and 
sent him forward as a herald. Those 
who indulge such fancies may have seen 
a mysterious revival of this custom in 
the fate which removed the admirable 
Bishop of London exactly eight days 
before his Queen was called upon to 
take the same dread journey. If cere- 
monial had demanded, at the approach 
of such an event, a sacrifice of the most 
honored, the most valued, the most in- 
dispensable, many alternatives would 
have occurred to those on whom the 
wretched duty of choice would have fall- 

1 And so it was; for though I felt sure, I 


wanted to be sure, and submitted it to an 
expert. 
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en, but it is certain that among the first 
half dozen of such precious names would 
have been found that of a churchman, 
Mandell Creighton. His wholesome vir- 
tues, his indefatigable vigor, the breadth 
of his sympathy, the strenuous activity 
of his intellect, pointed him out as the 
man who more than any other seemed 
destined to justify the ways of the na- 
tional church in the eyes of modern 
thought, the ecclesiastic who more than 
any other would continue to conciliate 
the best and keenest secular opinion. 

In Creighton, in short, a real prince 
of the Church seemed to be approach- 
ing the ripeness of his strength. He 
seemed preparing to spend the next 
quarter of a century in leading a huge 
and motley flock more or less safely 
into tolerably green pastures. Here, 
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then, we thought we had found, what 
we so rarely see in England, a political 
prelate of the first rank. With all this 
were combined gifts of a literary and 
philosophical order, a lambent wit, a 
nature than which few have been known 
more generous or affectionate, and a 
constitution which seemed to defy the 
years. No wonder, then, if Creighton 
had begun to take his place as one of 
the most secure and precious of contem- 
porary institutions. In the fullness of 
his force, at the height of his intellectual 
meridian, he has. suddenly dropped out 
of the sky. And with all the sorrow 
that we feel is mingled the homely poi- 
gnancy of a keen disappointment. 


I. 


Mandell Creighton was the son of 
Robert Creighton, timber merchant of 
Carlisle, and of Sarah Mandell, his wife. 
On both sides he came of sound Cum- 
berland stock. He was born at Carlisle, 
on the 5th of July, 1845. He went to 
school at Durham, and in 1862 he was 
elected “ postmaster” of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford ; that is to say, a scholar 
supported on the foundation. He spent 
the next thirteen years at the university ; 
and this period forms one of the most 
important of the sharply marked stages 
into which Creighton’s life was divided. 
Oxford, Embleton, Cambridge, Peterbor- 
ough, London, —it is very seldom that 
the career of a modern man is subdi- 
vided by such clean sword cuts through 
the texture of his personal habits. But 
it was the earliest of these stages which 
really decided the order and character 
of the others. It is easy to think of a 
Creighton who was never Bishop of Pe- 
terborough ; it is already becoming dif- 
ficult to recollect at all clearly the one 
who was Dixie Professor at Cambridge. 
But to think of Creighton and not think 
of Oxford is impossible. From the be- 
ginning of his career to the close of it 
he exhaled the spirit of that university. 

Those who knew Creighton as Bishop 
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of London may feel that they knew him 
as a young tutor at Oxford. Those 
whose friendship with him goes back 
further than mine tell me that as quite 
a young undergraduate he had exactly 
the same manner that we became accus- 
tomed to later. He never changed in 
the least essential matter; he grew in 
knowledge and experience, indeed, but 
the character was strongly sketched in 
him from the very first. Boys are quick 
in their instinctive observation, and al- 
most as a freshman Creighton was 
dubbed ‘the Professor.”” At Merton 
they were fond of nicknames, and they 
liked them short; it followed that the 
future Bishop of London, during his 
undergraduate days, was known among 
his intimates as “the P.’’ He wore 
glasses, and they gleamed already with 
something of the flash that was to become 
so famous. In those earliest days, when 
other boys were largely playing the fool, 
Creighton was instinctively practicing to 
play the teacher. Already, indeed, he 
was scholastic in the habit of his mind, 
although never, I think, what could, with 
even an undergraduate’s exaggeration, 
be styled “ priggish.” I have heard of 
the zeal with which, at a very early age, 
quite secretly and unobtrusively, he would 
help lame (and presumably idle) dogs 
over educational stiles. He was not a 
cricketer, but he took plenty of strenuous 
exercise in the form of walking and row- 
ing. He sought glory in the Merton 
boat, and it is still remembered that he 
was an ornament to a certain nautical 
club, composed of graduates, and called 
the Ancient Mariners. But the mani- 
acal lovers of athletic exercise can never 
quote Creighton as one of their exam- 
ples. 

When he became a don — fellow and 
tutor of his college—the real life of 
Creighton began. The chrysalis broke, 
and the academic butterfly appeared. 
With a certain small class of men at 
Merton he was, I believe, for a very 
short time, unpopular. It was a college 
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illustrious for the self-abandonment of 
high spirits, and Creighton had a genius 
for discipline. But he was very soon 
respected, and his influence over each 
of his particular pupils was tremendous. 
It is interesting to note that while every- 
body speaks of Creighton’s “ influence ” 
over himself or others, no one ever seems 
to recall any “influence” from without 
acting upon Creighton. As to the un- 
dergraduates brought under his care 
from 1866 onwards, there is probably 
not one surviving who does not recollect 
the young tutor with respect, and few 
who do not look back upon him with 
affection. As a disciplinarian he was 
quick and firm; he was no martinet, but 
the men under his charge soon under- 
stood that they must work hard and be- 
have themselves. From each he would 
see that he got the best there was to give. 

He had great courage; it was always 
one of his qualities. One of the most 
remarkable exhibitions of it, I think, 
was his custom — while he was a fellow 
at Merton, and afterwards when he was 
professor at Cambridge — of holding in- 
formal meeting in his rooms, at which 
he allowed any species of historical co- 
nundrum to be put to him, and enforced 
himself to give a reasonable answer to 
it. The boys would try to pose him, of 
course ; would grub up out-of-the-way 
bits of historical erudition. Creighton 
was always willing “ to face the music,” 
and I have never heard of his being 
drawn into any absurd position. Few 
pundits of a science would be ready to 
undergo such a searching test of com- 
bined learning and common sense. 

Of Creighton’s particular pupils, in 
those early days, two at least were de- 
stined to hold positions of great promi- 
nence. In none of the obituary notices 
of the Bishop of London, so far as I 
saw, were his interesting relations with 
Lord Randolph Churchill so much as 
mentioned. A few months after Creigh- 
ton was placed on the governing body of 
Merton, Lord Randolph made his ap- 
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pearance there as an undergraduate. He 
was conspicuous, in those days, as an 
unpromising type of the rowdy noble- 
man. Nobody, not even his own fam- 
ily, believed in a respectable future for 
him; but Creighton, with that singular 
perspicacity which was one of his more 
remarkable characteristics, divined bet- 
ter things in Lord Randolph at once. 
A friend was once walking with the tu- 
tor of Merton, when down the street 
came swaggering and strutting, with a 
big nosegay at his buttonhole and a 
mustache curled skywards, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, dressed, as they say, 
“to kill.” The friend could not resist 
a gesture of disdain. but Creighton 
said: “You are like everybody else: 
you think he is an awful ass! You are 
wrong: he isn’t. You will see that he 
will have a brilliant future, and what’s 
more definite, a brilliant political future. 
See whether my prophecy does n’t turn 
out true.” All through the period of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s amazing 
harvest of wild oats Creighton continued 
to believe in him. I recollect challen- 
ging his faith in 1880, when Lord Ran- 
dolph was covering himself, after his 
second election for Woodstock, with ridi- 
cule. He replied: “ You think all this 
preposterous conduct is mere folly ? 
You are wrong: it is only the fermen- 
tation of a very remarkable talent.” Of 
course he was right; and as he lived 
to rejoice in the rush of his meteor hea- 
venwards, he lived to lament the earth- 
ward tumble of all the sparks and sticks. 
Another undergraduate of eminence, to 
whose care Creighton was specially ap- 
pointed, was the Queen’s youngest son, 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, to whom he 
gave private lessons in history and lit- 
erature, and over whose mind he exer- 
cised a highly beneficial influence. It 
was Prince Leopold who first introduced 
Creighton’s name to the Queen, and 
started her interest in his ecclesiastical 
career. 

It was not until he became a don at 
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Merton, in 1866, that Creighton really 
formed a group of intimate friends. 
Then, immediately, his talents and his 
conversation opened to him the whole 
circle of the best minds of Oxford. No 
one could be more attractive in such a 
society. His affectionate nature and his 
very fresh and vigorous intellect made 
him the most delightful of companions, 
and he was preserved by a certain in- 
herent magnanimity from the pettiness 
which sometimes afflicts university co- 
teries. From the very first it was un- 
derstood that he would be an historian 
(although, by the irony of examinations, 
he had gained only a “ second-class” in 
modern history), but it was not clearly 
seen how this obvious native bent would 
be made to serve a profession. Sud- 
denly, to everybody’s great surprise, in 
1870 he was ordained deacon, and priest 
in 1873. The reasons which led him to 
take so unexpected a step have been fre- 
quently the subject of conjecture. I shall 
presently, in endeavoring to form a por- 
trait of his character, return to a con- 


sideration of this most interesting and 
important question. 

He was now, at the age of thirty, one 
of the most individual types which Ox- 
ford, then abounding in men of char- 
acter, could offer to the observation of 


a visitor. He was already one of the 
features of the society; he was, per- 
haps, more frequently and freely dis- 
cussed than any other Oxonian of his 
years. He was too strong a man to 
be universally approved of: the dull 
thought him paradoxical, the solemn 
thought him flippant; already there 
was the whisper abroad that he was 
“not a spiritually minded man.” But 
the wise and the good, if they sometimes 
may have doubted his gravity, never 
doubted his sincerity ; nor would there 
be many ready to denounce their own 
appreciation of good company by de- 
claring his conversation anything but 
most attractive. 

It was soon after he became a priest 
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— it was in the early summer of 1874 — 
that I first met Creighton. I was on a 
visit to Walter Pater and his sisters, 
who were then residing in the suburbs 
of Oxford, in Bradmore Road. To 
luncheon on Sunday came a little party 
of distinguished guests, — Henry Smith 
and his sister, Max Miiller, Bonamy 
Price (I think), and lastly Mr. and Mrs. 
Creighton ; for he had married two years 
before this. Much the youngest person 
present, I kept an interested silence ; 
most of the talk, indeed, being fitted for 
local consumption, and, to one who knew 
little of Oxford, scarcely intelligible. 
During the course of the meal, at which 
Creighton scintillated with easy mastery, 
I caught his hawk’s eye fall upon me 
once or twice; and when it was over, 
and the ladies had left us, he quitted 
his own friends, and coming over to me 
proposed a walk in the garden. I can- 
not say that this brilliant clergyman, of 
doubtful age and intimidating reputa- 
tion, was quite the companion I should 
have ventured to choose. But we de- 
scended on to the greensward; and as, 
through that long golden afternoon, we 
walked up and down the oblong garden, 
I gave myself more and more unreserv- 
edly to the charm of my magnetic com- 
panion, to his serious wit and whimsical 
wisdom, to the directness of his sympa- 
thy, and to the firmness of his grasp of 
the cord of life. I was conscious of an 
irresistible intuition that this was one of 
the best as well as one of the most re- 
markable men whom I was ever likely 
to meet; and our friendship began in 
that hour. 
Il. 

From the first it seemed inevitable 
to count Creighton among men of let- 
ters, and yet the outward evidence of 
his literary life was very scanty to the 
close of his Oxford period. In all his 
spare time he was preparing for his fu- 
ture work, and perhaps he was already 
publishing anonymously some of his 
papers; but the fact remains that his 
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name did not appear on a title-page until 
he was leaving Oxford, in 1875. I faney 
that the difficulty he found in concen- 
trating his attention on literature was 
one of several reasons which so suddenly 
took him to Northumberland in that 
year. He had already begun to plan 
his magnum opus, The History of the 
Papacy, but he was struck with the im- 
possibility of combining the proper com- 
position of such a work with the inces- 
sant duties of a college tutor. Hence, 
to most people’s intense surprise, it was 
one day abruptly announced that Creigh- 
ton had accepted the remote vicarage of 
Embleton. He had given no one an op- 
portunity of advising him against the step, 
but it was known that he had strength- 
ened his determination by taking counsel 
with Henry Smith. That wisest of men 
had urged upon him the necessity, if he 
was to enlarge his sphere of activity, and 
to rise to a really commanding position 
in the Church, of his seeing the other side 
of clerical life, the parochial. With the 


academic side Creighton was sufficiently 


familiar; what he needed now was the 
practically pastoral. ‘Those who lament- 
ed that he should be snatched from the 
gardens and classrooms of Oxford, and 
from their peripatetic ingenuities, had to 
realize that their charming friend was a 
very strong man, predestined to do big 
things, and that the time had come when 
solitude and fixity were needful for his 
spiritual development. 

So Creighton went off to Embleton ; 
and one remembers the impression 
among his friends that it was something 
worse for them, in the way of exile, than 
Tomi could have been for the companions 
of Ovid. But there was a great deal to 
mitigate the horrors of exile. In the 
first place, Embleton was the best of all 
the livings in the gift of Merton College, 
and in many respects delightful, social- 
ly as well as physically. The vicarage 
was a very pleasant house, nested in 
tall trees, which were all the more pre- 
cious because of the general bareness 
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and bleakness of the gray Northumbrian 
landscape. A mile away to the east, 
broadly ribboned by rolling lion-colored 
sands, is the sea, — the troubled: Euxine 
of those parts, — with a splendid ruin, 
the keep of Dunstanborough Castle, 
crouching on a green crag. To the west, 
dreary flat lands are bounded, toward 
evening and on clear mornings, by the 
far-away jags of the Cheviot Hills. On 
the whole, it is a bright, hard, tonical 
country, lacking the voluptuous beauties 
of the south, but full of attraction to a 
strong and rapid man. It is a land but 
little praised, although it has had one 
ardent lover in Mr. Swinburne, that 
“flower of bright Northumberland,” 
that “sea bird of the loud sea strand,” 
who sings the strenuous Tale of Balm. 
It always seemed to me that this land- 
scape, this bleak and austere Northum- 
brian vigor, exactly suited the genius of 
Creighton. It made a background to 
him, at all events; and if I paint his 
full-length portrait in my mind’s eye, it 
is always with the tawny sands and dark 
gray waters of Embleton Bay against 
that falcon’s head of his. 

The social attractions of the North- 
umbrian parish were singularly many. 
Creighton found himself in the centre 
of a bouquet of county families, not a 
few of which preserved in the present 
the fine traditions of a long hospitable 
past. The county called, of course, on 
the new vicar, and was not slow to dis- 
cover that he was a man of power and 
charm. But there were two of the ac- 
quaintances so formed which ripened 
rapidly into friendships of great impor- 
tance to the Oxford historian. Some 
five miles south of Embleton vicarage 
lay Howick, the home of that veteran 
Whig statesman, the third Earl Grey, 
who survived until long after Creighton 
left Northumberland, and who died, at 
the age of ninety-two, in 1894. Much 
nearer and within his own parish, he had 
as neighbor Sir George Grey of Fallo- 
den, Lord John Russell’s Home Secre- 
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tary, and father of the present Sir Ed- 
ward Grey; he died in 1882. With 
these two aged politicians, of high char- 
acter and long experience, Creighton 
contrived to form relations which in the 
cease of the Falloden family became pos- 
itively intimate. The old Lord Grey, 
although he welcomed the vicar and de- 
lighted in his conversation, lived some- 
what above the scope of practical mortal 
friendship; but his nephew, the present 
earl, — then the hope of politicians, and 
known as Mr. Albert Grey, — was one 
of the most frequent visitors at the vic- 
arage. 

At Oxford Creighton had found it 
impossible to devote himself to sustained 
literary work. ‘The life of the tutor of 
a college is so incessantly disturbed, so 
minutely subdivided, that it is difficult 
indeed for him to produce the least ex- 
ample of a work of “long breath.” In 
Northumberland, it was not that time 
was unoccupied, — wherever Creighton 
was, there occupation instantly abound- 
ed, — but it was at least not frittered 
and crumbled away with hourly change 
of duty. Hence, directly we find him at 
Embleton his literary work begins ; and 
it is during those nine Northumbrian 
years that he appeals to us preéminently 
as a man of letters. He began with sev- 
eral little books, of the kind then much 
advocated by the historians with whom he 
had thrown in his lot, such as Freeman 
and Green. It was, in fact, for a series 
edited by Green that Creighton wrote 
his earliest published work, a little His- 
tory of Rome, in 1875. The next year 
saw the publication of no fewer than 
three of his productions, two at least of 
which, The Age of Elizabeth and The 
Life of Simon de Montfort, remain highly 
characteristic specimens of his manner. 
Meanwhile he was writing anonymously, 
but largely, in various periodicals, such 
as the Saturday Review and the Athe- 
neeum, to the last of which he was for 
twelve years a steady contributor. In a 
variety of ways he was laboring to se- 
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cure the recognition of the new science 
of history as he had accepted it from 
the hands of Stubbs and Freeman. 

His own magnum opus was all the time 
making steady progress, and in 1882 
were published the first two volumes of 
The History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation. Of this book 
the fifth and last volume was sent from 
Peterborough in 1894. It is a massive 
monument of learning ; it is the work by 
which Creighton, as a pure man of let- 
ters, will longest be remembered ; it is 
such a solid contribution to literature as 
few scholars are fortunate enough to find 
time and strength to make. The scope 
of the book was laid down by himself : 
it was “to bring together materials for a 
judgment of the change which came over 
Europe in the sixteenth century, to which 
the name of ‘the Reformation’ is loosely 
given.” He passed, in his five volumes, 
from the great schism in the Papacy to 
the dissolution of the Council of Trent. 
It cannot be said that Creighton’s His- 
tory of the Papacy is a very amusing 
work. It was not intended to entertain. 
It seems to leave out, of set purpose, 
whatever would be interesting, and it 
tells at length whatever is dull. It was 
Creighton’s theory, especially at this early 
period, that history should be crude and 
unadorned ; not in any sense a product 
of literary art, but a sober presentation 
of the naked truth. Yet even the naked 
truth about what happened (let us say) 
under Pope John XXII. should, one 
would have supposed, have been amus- 
ing. But Creighton was determined not 
to stoop to the blandishments of anec- 
dote or the siren lure of style. 

At no time of his life were the mental 
and moral faculties of Creighton more 
wholesomely exercised than during the 
latter part of his residence in Embleton. 
In after years he pressed too much into 
his life: he was always “on the go” at 
Cambridge, always rushing about at 
Peterborough, while in London he sim- 
ply lost control of the brake altogether, 
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and leaped headlong toward the inevita- 
ble smash. At Embleton, with his par- 
ish and his extra-parochial work, his pri- 
vate pupils and his books, his Oxford 
connection as public examiner and select 
preacher, and all the rest of his intense 
and concentrated activity, the machine, 
though already going at a perilous rate, 
had not begun to threaten to get beyond 
the power of the strong and spirited rider 
to stop at will. I was lucky enough, at 
this very moment of his career, to have 
an opportunity of studying closely the 
character and habits of my friend. In 
1882 -one of my children was ordered to 
a bracing climate, and Creighton sug- 
gested that nothing could possibly brace 
more tightly than the bright Northum- 
brian shore. He found us lodgings in the 
village of Embleton, and we sojourned 
at the door of his vicarage through the 
closing summer and the autumn of that 
year. Thus, without presenting the em- 
barrassment of guests, who have to be 
“considered,” we saw something of our 
fierce, rapid, alert, and affectionate vicar 
every day, and could study his character 
and mind at ease. We could share his 
rounds, romp with his children and our 
own, and engage at nights in the formi- 
dable discipline of whist. 

Of all my memories of those days, 
— bright, hard, hot autumn days, with 
Creighton in the centre of the visual fore- 
ground, —the clearest are those which 
gather about tremendous walks. He was 
in his element when he could tear him- 
self away from his complicated paro- 
chial duties, and start off, with his mile- 
devouring stride, full of high cheerful- 
ness, and primed for endless discussion 
of religion and poetry and our friends. 
He was a really pitiless pedestrian, quite 
without mercy. I remember one breath- 
less afternoon, after hours upon the 
march, throwing myself on the heather 
on the edge of Alnwick Moor, and gasp- 
ing for a respite. Silhouetted high up 
against the sky, Creighton shouted : 
“Come on! Come on!” And it was 
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then that anguish wrung from me a gibe 
which was always thereafter a joke be- 
tweenus. ‘ You ought to be a caryatid,” 
I cried, “and support some public build- 
ing! It’s the only thing you’re fit for!” 

He was particularly fond of driving 
or taking the railway to a remote point, 
and making a vast round on foot, pre- 
ferably along some river bed. Thus have 
we ascended the Aln, and thus descend- 
ed the more distant Blackadder in Ber- 
wickshire, and thus have we skirted the 
infinite serpentings of the Till from Chil- 
lingham to Fowberry Towers. But of 
all the wild and wine-colored North- 
umbrian streams, it was the enchanting 
Coquet which Creighton loved the best. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft reminds me of 
an occasion when he was staying with me 
at Embleton, and Creighton took us for 
a whole day’s tramp up the Coquet to 
Brinkburn Priory. The river rolls and 
coils itself as it approaches the sea, and, 
to shorten our course, the future bishop 
commanded us to take off our shoes and 
stockings, and ford the waters. There 
was a ridge of sharp stones from bank 
to bank, with depth of slightly flooded 
river on either side. He strode ahead 
like a St. Christopher, with strong legs 
naked from the knee, but he did not 
offer to take us on his back. On strained 
and wounded feet we arrived at last at 
the opposite shore, only to be perempto- 
rily told that we need not trouble to put 
on our shoes and stockings, since we 
should have to ford the river again, af- 
ter just a mile of stubble. Gentle read- 
er, have you ever walked a mile barefoot 
in stubble? When we reached the foam- 
ing Coquet again, the ridged stones of 
the ford seemed paradise in compari- 
son. Truly the caryatid of Embleton 
was forged in iron. 


Iii. 


The call to leave the moors and sand- 
hills of Northumberland came abruptly 
and in an unexpected form. A remote 
benefactor of the University of Cam- 
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bridge, and of Emmanuel College in par- 
ticular, Sir Wolstan Dixie, of Christ’s 
Hospital, had left a considerable sum of 
money, which it was now determined to 
use by founding a chair of ecclesiastical 
history. In 1884 this chair was finally 
established, and all that remained was to 
discover the best possible first professor. 
A board of electors, which contained 
Lightfoot, Seeley, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, 
and Mr. Bryce, very carefully considered 
the claims of all the pretendants, and at 
last determined to do an unusual thing, 
namely, to go outside the university itself, 
and elect the man who at that moment 
seemed to be, beyond question, the most 
eminent church historian in England. 
That this should be Creighton offers in- 
teresting evidence of the steady way in 
which his literary and scholastic gifts 
had been making themselves felt. He 
was not the Cambridge candidate, but 
Cambridge accepted him with a very 
good grace. Accordingly he returned to 
academic life, and at the same time en- 
joyed the advantage of becoming famil- 
iar with the routine of a university other 
than that in which he was brought up. 
But while he was a professor at Cam- 
bridge for seven years, and was all that 
time entirely loyal to his surroundings, 
Creighton was too deeply impressed by 
an earlier stamp ever to be other than 
an Oxford man translated to the banks 
of the Cam. 

At the very same time that Creighton 
became Dixie Professor, the present writ- 
er was elected to a post at Cambridge, 
and for five years we were colleagues in 
the university. Creighton’s position in- 
cluded the advantages of a senior fellow 
at Emmanuel College, and he had rooms 
there, which, however, he very rarely 
occupied. He took a house for his fami- 
ly about a mile out of Cambridge, in 
the Trumpington direction, and he did his 
best, by multiplying occasions of walk- 
ing out and in, to keep up his habits of 
exercise. But he certainly missed the 
great pedestrian activities of Embleton. 
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His lectures were delivered in the hall 
of Emmanuel College, and I believe that 
they were fairly well attended, as lec- 
tures go at Cambridge, by young per- 
sons of both sexes who were struggling 
with those cruel monsters, the History 
Tripos and the Theology Tripos. But 
this formed, I must not say an unimpor- 
tant, but I will say an inconspicuous part 
of Creighton’s daily life, which, in a few 
months, became complicated with all sorts 
of duties. “The year after he came to 
Cambridge, he rose a step on the lad- 
der of clerical promotion by receiving 
from the Queen a canonry at Worcester 
Cathedral. After this, like the villains 
in melodrama, he lived “ a double life,” 
half in Cambridge, half in Worcester. 
The year 1886 was one of marked ex- 
pansion in the fame and force of Creigh- 
ton. In the first place, Emmanuel Col- 
lege nominated him to represent her at 
the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College, 
and on this occasion he paid his first 
visit to America. This was an event of 
prime importance to so shrewd and sym- 
pathetic an observer. I remember that he 
expressed but one disappointment, when 
he returned, namely, that he had not been 
able to go out West. He was charmed 
with the hospitality and the culture of the 
East, but, as an historian and a student 
of men, he wanted to see the bed rock 
of the country. One rather superfine 
ornament of Massachusetts society la- 
mented to him that he must find Amer- 
ica “My dear sir,” said 
Creighton, in his uncompromising way, 
“not half so crude as I want to find it. 
We don’t travel over the Atlantic for the 
mere fun of seeing a washed-out copy 
of Europe.” 


” 


“so erude.” 


I recollect observing with 
interest that what Creighton talked of, 
in connection with America, when he re- 
turned, were almost entirely social and 
industrial peculiarities, neither blaming 
nor approving, but noting them in his 
extremely penetrating way. 

It was in 1886, too, that he began the 
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work by which he became best known to 
the ordinary cultivated reader, namely, 
the foundation and editorship of the 
English Historical Review, which he car- 
ried on for five years with marked suc- 
cess. Perhaps no single book has done 
so muchas this periodical did, in Creigh- 
ton’s capable hands, to familiarize the 
public with the principles of our newer 
school of scientific historians. At the 
same time he was writing incessantly in 
other quarters. ‘To the Cambridge pe- 
riod belonged the third and fourth vol- 
umes of The History of the Papacy 
(1887), as well as the Cardinal Wolsey 
(1888), and several volumes of a more 
ephemeral character. Already, in the 
last preface to the Papacy, there comes 
an ominous note: “ The final revision of 
the sheets has been unfortunately hur- 
ried, owing to unexpected engagements.” 
Of the rush of “unexpected engage- 
ments” his friends were now beginning 
to be rather seriously conscious. What- 
ever was to be done, as of old, Creigh- 
ton seemed to be man-of-all-work to do 
it. One finds among his letters of this 
period the constant cry of interruption. 
He has been on the point of finishing 
this or that piece of work, and it is not 
done. “I had a bad day again yester- 
day,” he writes from Worcester, “as I 
was chartered to lionize the British As- 
sociation over the Cathedral. Why do all 
‘associations ’ resolve themselves mainly 
into ugly women with spectacles?” I 
see that some of his friends think that 
the Cambridge-Worcester period was a 
restful one ; I cannot say that this is how 
it struck me at the time. 

It closed, at all events, in 1891. Ma- 
gee, the famous Bishop of Peterborough, 
was made Archbishop of York in Janu- 
ary, and about the same time Creighton 
received from the Queen a canonry at 
Windsor. He left Worcester in conse- 
quence, but he never resided at Windsor, 
since, before he could settle in there, he 
was called to fill the vacant see of Pe- 
terborough. Here, then, at last, he had 
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started upon the episcopal career which 
was to carry his fame so far. He did 
not accept the great change in haste, al- 
though he must long have been prepared 
forit. We have been told, on hysterical 
authority, that Creighton spent a day 
“in great grief, trying hard to find rea- 
sons which would justify him in refusing 
Peterborough.” ‘This, of course, is sheer 
nonsense ; this is the sort of conventional 
sentiment which was particularly loath- 
some to Creighton. ‘There was no ques- 
tion of “ grief” with him, no ultimate 
doubt that he must one day be a bishop ; 
but there was cause for very careful con- 
sideration whether this was the particu- 
lar time, and Peterborough the particular 
place, or not. As a matter of fact, the 
appointment rather awkwardly coincid- 
ed with the earliest intimation he had 
had that his iron constitution was not 
absolutely impermeable to exhaustion 
It was in April, 1891, that 
he was first known to declare that he 
was “rather feeble from overwork,” and 
before he entered upon his new duties 
he spent some time of absolute rest and 
seclusion at Lower Grayswood, the Ha- 
slemere home of his lifelong friend, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

He entered upon his episcopal duties, 
in fact, in no very high spirits. He took 
a dark view of this as, he supposed, the 
turning point in, or rather the sword cut 
which should end, his literary career. 
The first time that I saw him after his 
settling in to his new work, — it was in 
the dim, straggling garden of his palace, 
late one autumn afternoon, — almost the 
first thing I said to him was, “ And 
how about The History of the Papacy?” 
“There ’s a volume nearly ready for 
press,” he replied, “but how am I to 
finish it? Do you happen to know a re- 
spectable German drudge who would 
buy the lease of it for a trifle?” “ But 
surely you will, you must bring this book 
of yours to a close, after so many years! 
Your holidays, your odds and ends of 
time’? — ‘TI have no odds and ends, — 
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I ought to be at this minute arranging 
something with somebody ; and as to my 
holidays, I shall want every hour of them 
to do nothing at all in. Do you know,” 
he said, gripping my arm, and glancing 
round with that glittering aquiline gleam 
of his, “do you know that it is very easy 
not to be a bishop, but that, if you are 
one, you can’t be anything else? Some- 
times I ask myself whether it would not 
have been wiser to stay where I was; but 
I think, on the whole, it was right to come 
here. One is swept on by one’s fate, in 
a way; but one thing I do clearly see, 
—that it is an end of me as a human 
being. I have cut myself off. My 
friends must go on writing to me, but I 
shan’t answer their letters. I shall get 
their books, but I shan’t read ’em. I 
shall talk about writing books myself, 
but I shan’t write em. It is my friends 
I miss; in future my whole life will be 
spent on railway platforms, and the only 
chance I shall have of talking to you will 
be between the arrival of a train and its 
departure.” 

These words proved to be only in part 
applicable to Peterborough. For the 
first year, his time seemed to be indeed 
squandered in journeyings 
through the three counties of his diocese. 
But after the summer of 1892 he be- 
came less migratory, and indeed for long 
periods stationary in his palace. He 
had resigned the editorship of the Eng- 
lish Historical Review into the hands of 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner as soon as he was 
made bishop; and for some years it 
seemed as though all literary work had 
come to a stop. But by degrees he grew 
used to the routine of his episcopal du- 
ties, and his thoughts came back to print- 
er’s ink. The fifth volume of the Pa- 
pacy got itself published without the help 
of any “ German drudge ;” in 1894 ap- 
peared the Hulsean lectures on Perse- 
cution and Toleration; and in 1896 he 
published the most popular and the most 
pleasingly written of all his books, his 
charming monograph on Queen Eliza- 
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beth. Then came London, and swal- 
lowed up the historian in the active, prac- 
tical prelate. 

So far as the general public is con- 
cerned, the celebrity of Creighton began 
with his translation to the see of London, 
on the promotion of Dr. Temple to the 
primacy, in January, 1897. It was in the 
subsequent four years that he contrived 
to set the stamp of his personality on 
the greatest city of the world, and to im- 
press a whole nation with his force of 
character. The obituary notices which 
filled every journal at the time of his 
death abounded in tributes to his ability 
as Bishop of London, and in anecdotes 
of his conversation and his methods in 
that capacity. He arrived in his mon- 
strous diocese at a time of disturbance 
and revolt; he followed a prelate who 
had not troubled himself much about 
ritual. Creighton set two aims before 
him, in attempting to regulate his tem- 
pestuous clergy: he wished to secure 
“‘a recognizable type of the Anglican 
services,” and “a clear understanding 
about the limits of permissible varia- 
tion.” How he carried out these pur- 
poses, and how far he proceeded in the 
realization of his very definite dreams, 
are matters which a thousand pens can 
speak of with more authority than mine. 

But he attempted the physically im- 
possible, and he flung his life away in a 
vain effort to be everywhere, to do every- 
thing, and to act for every one. No 
wonder that Lord Salisbury described 
Creighton as “the hardest-worked man 
in England.” His energy knew no res- 
pite. There should have been some 
one sent to tell him, as the Bishop of 
Ostia told St. Francis of Assisi, that his 
duty to God was to show some compas- 
sion to his own body. An iron constitu- 
tion is a dangerous gift, and the Bishop 
of London thought his could never fail 
him. But all through 1899, in his cease- 
less public appearances, at services, 
meetings, dinners, installations, and the 
like, one noticed a more and more hun- 
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gry look coming in the hollow cheeks and 
glowing eyes. In the summer of 1900 
he collapsed, a complete wreck in health, 
and, after a very painful illness, he died 
on the 14th of January, 1901. The sor- 
row with which the news of his decease 
was received was national, and the most 
illustrious of the thousands who sent 
messages of sympathy was Queen Vic- 
toria, who, only eight days later, was to 
follow the great bishop whose career she 
had watched with so deep an interest. 


Iv. 

The character and temperament of 
Dr. Creighton were remarkable in many 
respects, and were often the subject of 
discussion among those who knew him 
little or knew him ill. There is a dan- 
ger that, in the magnificence of the clos- 
ing scenes of his life, something of his 
real nature may be obscured; that he 
may be presented to us as such a model 
of sanctity and holy pomp as to lose the 
sympathy which human qualities pro- 
voke. There is another danger : that, in 
reaction against this conventionally cler- 
ical aspect, the real excellence of his 
heart may be done less than justice to. 
I would, therefore, so far as it lies in 
my power, draw the man as I saw him 
during a friendship of six-and-twenty 
years, without permitting myself to be 
dazzled or repelled by the dignity which 
the crosier confers. ‘To do this, I must 
go back to the original crwa in the ca- 
reer of Creighton, — his taking of orders 
as a young man at Oxford. 

To comprehend the position, one must 
first of all recollect how very “ churchy ” 
Oxford was between 1860 and 1870. 
At that time, it will be remembered, 
there was scarcely any scope for the en- 
ergies of a resident don unless he was 
a clergyman. It must be admitted, I 
think, that Creighton’s nature was not 
so “serious” at that time as it steadily 
became as years went on. I am pre- 
pared to believe that he took orders to 
a great extent for college reasons. He 
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had an instinctive love of training and 
teaching, and these were things for 
which a priest had more scope than a 
layman at Oxford. ‘There is no use in 
minimizing the fact that his going into 
the Church caused the greatest surprise 
among his friends, nor in pretending 
that at that time he seemed to have any 
particular vocation for the holy life. 
He was just a liberal — one would have 
said almost anti-clerical — don, of the 
type which had developed at Oxford to- 
ward the close of the sixties as a pro- 
test against academic conservatism. I 
remember that Pater, discussing Creigh- 
ton about 1875, said, “TI still think, no 
doubt that he would have made a bet- 
ter lawyer, or even soldier, than priest.” 
Those who judged him thus over- 
looked certain features in his character 
which, even at this early period, should 
have emphasized Creighton’s calling for 
the sacerdotal life. His intense interest 
in mankind, his patient and scrupulous 
observation of others, not out of curiosity 
so much as out of a desire to understand 
their fate, and then to ameliorate it, — 
this pointed him out as a doctor of souls. 
And his extreme unselfishness and affec- 
tionateness, —no sketch of his charac- 
ter can be worth a rush which does not 
insist upon these. He was always hurry- 
ing to be kind to some one, combining 
the bonitas with celeritas. Love for 
others, and a lively, healthy, ¢umorous 
interest in their affairs, was really, I 
should say, the mainspring of Creigh- 
ton’s actions. Voltaire says somewhere, 
“T] faut aimer, c’est ce qui nous sou- 
tient, car sans aimer il est triste d’étre 
homme ;” and Creighton, who combined 
something of Voltaire with something 
of St. John the Evangelist, would have 
said the same. And it was on the love 
of his fellow men that he built up the 
unique fabric of his ecclesiastical life. 
And this brings us to the everlasting 
question, which never failed on the lips 
of critics of Creighton, — Was he, as 
they say, “a spiritually minded man”? 
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This, too, I think we may afford to face 
with courage. In the presence of his 
lambent wit, his keenness of repartee, a 
certain undeniable flightiness in his atti- 
tude to many subjects which are conven- 
tionally treated with solemnity, a general 
jauntiness and gusto in relation to mun- 
dane things, it must be conceded that 
the epithet which suited him was hardly 
this. He lacked unction; he was not in 
any sense a mystic ; we cannot imagine 
him snatched up in an eestasy of saintly 
vision. Creighton’s feet were always 
planted firmly on the earth. But if I 
resign the epithet “ spiritually minded,” 
it is only that I may insist upon saying 
that he was “ spiritually souled.” He 
set conduct above doctrine: there is no 
doubt of that. The external parts of the 
religious life interested him very much. 
He had an inborn delicacy which made 
it painful to him to seem to check the 
individuality of others, and this often 
kept him from intruding his innermost 
convictions upon others. But no one can 
have known him well who did not per- 
ceive, underlying all his external qual- 
ities, — his energy, his eagerness, his 
practical wisdom, his very ‘“ flippancy,” 
if you will, — astrenuous enthusiasm and 
purity of soul. 

As a preacher, Creighton improved 
after he became a bishop. In earlier 
days, he had been dull and dry in the 
pulpit; of all exercises of his talent, I 
used to think this the one in which he 
shone the least. But he was an inter- 
esting lecturer, an uncertain although 
occasionally felicitous orator, and an un- 
rivaled after-dinner speaker. To the 
end, his talent in the last-mentioned ca- 
pacity was advancing, and on the very 
latest occasion upon which he spoke in 
public, — at the banquet given last sum. 
mer by the Lord Mayor on the occasion 
of the completion of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, — although his face 
looked drawn and wasted, he was as fas- 
cinating as ever. His voice had a pecul- 
iar sharpness of tone, very agreeable to 
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the ear, and remarkably useful in pune- 
tuating the speaker’s wit. On all cer- 
emonial and _ processional occasions 
Creighton rose to the event. He could 
so hold himself as to be the most digni- 
fied figure in England; and this was so 
generally recognized that when, in 1896, 
the archbishops had to select a represent- 
ative of the English Church to attend the 
coronation of the Czar, their choice in- 
stantly fell upon the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough. Accordingly he proceeded, in great 
splendor, to Moscow, and he did honor 
to the Church of England by being a 
principal feature of the show. He was 
not merely one of the most learned as 
well as perhaps the most striking of the 
foreign bishops present, but he was un- 
questionably the most appreciative. He 
made great friends with the great pre- 
lates, and he was treated with exception- 
al favor. The actual chapel where the 
coronation took place was very exiguous, 
and the topmost potentates alone could 
find room in it. It was not character- 
istic of Creighton, however, to be left 
out of anything, and the other foreign 
representatives, to their expressed cha- 
grin, saw the Bishop of Peterborough 
march into the holy of holies without 
them, between two of the officiating 
archimandrites. 

To those who never saw Dr. Creigh- 
ton, some picture of his outward appear- 
ance may not be unwelcome. He was 
noticeably tall, lean, square-shouldered. 
All through his youth and early middle 
age his frame was sinewy, like that of a 
man accustomed to athletic exercises, al- 
though he played no games. His head 
was held erect, the cold blue-gray eyes 
ever on the alert. His hair was red, and 
he wore a bushy beard, which was lately 
beginning to turn grizzled. The clear- 
ness of his pink complexion and the fine- 
ness and smoothness of his skin were 
noticeable quite late on in his life. The 
most remarkable feature of his face, 
without doubt, was his curious mouth, 
sensitive and mobile, yet constantly clos- 
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ing with a snap in the act of will. No- 
thing was more notable and pleasing 
than the way in which his severe, keen 
face, braced by the aquiline nose to a 
disciplinarian austerity, lightened up and 
softened with this incessantly recurrent 
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smile. Such, in outward guise, was one 
of the strangest and the most original 
and the most poignantly regrettable men 
whom England has possessed and lost 
in the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Edmund Gosse. 





AMERICAN PROSE STYLE. 


I. 


AMERICAN literature, excellent as it is 
by way of its poetry, is excellent much 
more by way of its prose. Received 
opinion, however, stands for the con- 
Conscious that in emotion, in- 
vention, and inspiration poetry naturally 
is higher than prose, the professional 
critics exalt American poetry. America, 
they say, has produced excellent poetry. 
America, they admit, has produced also 
good prose. But America, they insist, 
has not produced, esthetically viewed, a 
first-rate prose “style.” The instructors 
in our American schools and colleges 
echo the opinions of the professional 
critics, either explicitly, or implicitly by 
confining, on the whole, critical apprecia- 
tion of American literature to its poet- 
ry. Yet, despite professional and aca- 
demic tradition, the right of American 
literature to an honorable place in the 
literature of the world is gained for it 
by way of its prose. American poetry 
is unoriginal, imitative, desultory, occa- 
sional ; except in theme, it has contribu- 
ted to the poetry of the world nothing dis- 
tinctly American. At its best, American 
poetry, too, ranks only somewhat higher 
than third-class. The poetry of Bryant, 
Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Whittier falls below that of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, and Browning, which in 
turn falls below that of Milton and Shake- 
speare. American prose, on the contra- 
ry, is in many respects definitively ori- 
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ginal. In the development of the mod- 
ern ideal of prose style American prose 
writers certainly havehad ashare. They 
have sustained the ideal of staid and tem- 
perate thought and feeling in the form 
and substance of prose ; they have added 
to prose style the peculiar quality and 
temper of the American mood or spirit, 
—a quality which is the expression of 
vivid faith and splendid cheer, and for 
which I have no better name than “ man- 
liness.” 

Hitherto, such criticism as has been 
directed upon American prose has fol- 
lowed the conventional method applied 
to the criticism of poetry. It has aimed 
primarily at appreciation of the structur- 
al qualities of American prose style, — 
the niceties or peculiarities of its form, 
diction, and idiom, —or at appreciation 
of its emotional and moral values. It 
has worked as if style truly were struc- 
tural, a matter of adroit management of 
diction, idiom, logic, and emotion, on the 
part of an individual who must, at all 
hazards, express his personal selfhood, 
and not rather, or at least as much, the 
characteristic utterance — through an in- 
dividual as spokesman — of a people. 
Scientific criticism, on the other hand, — 
criticism historical and comparative, — 
will discover that American prose, from 
Franklin to Lowell, has many qualities 
which rank on a somewhat equal foot- 
ing with the best prose of England and 
of France ; and that it has many expres- 
sive qualities which are unsurpassed by 
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the prose of England, or of France, or of 
Germany. The diction, for example, of 
American prose, although plain, is pure ; 
its idiom is wholly modern; its sen- 
tence structure is simple, direct, coher- 
ent. American prose, again, even in its 
characteristic humor at its best, has a 
high seriousness; it is rich in ideas, de- 
void of mere visions and mysticism ; it 
has sometimes grace and ease, sometimes 
dignity and noble simplicity, sometimes 
sonority and exaltation ; it has self-reli- 
ance and a natural cheerfulness. Amer- 
ican prose, in short, is thoroughly sane, 
human, social. In this respect, if it does 
not surpass the prose of England, of 
France, and of Germany, it is itself un- 
surpassed. But, indeed, just criticism 
will discover that in one quality Ameri- 
can prose surpasses the prose of England, 
of France, and of Germany; a quality 
it is that appeals most to the sort of 
temper which it best expresses, — the 
temper, namely, for which, as I have 
said, I have no better name than “ man- 
liness.”” What invites us, then, most of 
all to an historical and comparative criti- 
cism of American prose style is the fact 
that in its prose rather than in its poetry 
the spirit of the American people, as a 
peculiar people, has expressed itself most 
originally and most characteristically. 


II. 


We shall the better appreciate the 
genius of American prose style if we 
apply to it Pater’s distinction regarding 
style in general. The difference between 
“good ” and “ great” art, especially lit- 
erary art, as the freest, most compre- 
hensive, and most intimate instrument of 
expression, is, according to Pater, a dif- 
ference due to the psychological faculties 
active or dominant in creating art, —a 
difference in quality corresponding to the 
difference between ‘ mind” and “soul.” 
American prose style has not in an emi- 
nent degree the qualities of mind: it 
is not a highly intellectualized product, 
elaborate and finished in structure ; it 
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does not intimate always, in the choice 
of a word, in the turn of a phrase, in the 
rhythm and harmony of a period, that 
an artist has been consciously at work ; 
it does not, by conscious zesthetic elabora- 
tion of the materials of style, deliberate- 
ly aim, by thus obtrusively striking the 
personal note, to give only to the elect 
choice sensation. But while American 
prose at its best does not seek overeesthet- 
ic elaboration, yet the prose of Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne especially, and of 
Longfellow, and of Lowell, is somewhat 
zsthetically elaborated, — sometimes in 
structure, sometimes in music and color ; 
and the prose of Franklin, Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau (later style), Emer- 
son, Holmes, Lowell (later style), Park- 
man, and Lincoln is sane and well or- 
dered. American prose, however, has 
eminently the qualities of sow, or the 
qualities which, to use Arnold’s phrase, 
spring from a “ noble and profound ap- 
plication of ideas to life,” — high-mind- 
edness, cheerfulness, courage, faith, and 
tenacity of intuition, — all those qualities 
which fitted American prose to utter, as 
it did, the life of the common people, to 
enlarge that life and to sustain it. 

But while we may apply to American 
prose Pater’s distinction, we have only 
half completed our description, and have 
as yet explained nothing. For the quali- 
ties of soul which belong to American 
prose belong also to the prose of England 
and of Germany, if not to that of France ; 
and while, indeed, a peculiar soul quali- 
ty preéminently distinguishes American 
prose, we are not interested so much in 
describing this quality as in discovering 
its source and origin. Just criticism, 
therefore, will not merely note and de- 
scribe the characteristic quality of Amer- 
ican prose style, but also will seek the 
cause of it and explain it. 

A prose writer who cares exceedingly 
for the esthetic elaboration of style, either 
in respect to form in general or in re- 
spect to special effects by way of diction 
and phraseology, necessarily strikes the 
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personal “ note,” and appeals only to the 
cultivated few. His art, too, is greatly 
in danger of developing into estheticism, 
a cult of art for art’s sake; or, if imagi- 
nation and passion be lacking, into a craft 
which aims to secure, at the expense of 
all else, perfection in the mechanism of 
style. In either case, the art of prose 
style, becoming thus too highly intellec- 
tualized, specialized, and personal, be- 
comes artificial, wayward, irresponsible, 
unsocial. But, on the other hand, the 
prose writer who cares exceedingly for 
the qualities of art which touch the heart, 
fire the imagination, and move the will 
may strike in another way the personal 
note — appeal only to the few, or to none 
— either through a too mystical roman- 
ticism which misses the value of the real, 
or through a too earthly realism which 
misses the value of the ideal. His ut- 
terance, in short, may stand for either 
an unreal optimism or an equally unreal 
pessimism, — for acquiescence or for de- 
spair, both of which are unnatural, irre- 
sponsible, unsocial. 

Now, American prose has in it pre- 
eminently those very soul qualities which 
tend to develop into mere preaching or 
into mere dreaming, into a forlorn and 
negative criticism of life or into empty 
transcendentalism. Yet in virtue of the 
American national mood — incarnate, if 
anywhere, in America’s prose writers — 
American prose remained sane and effec- 
tive. That supreme quality which it 
possesses as does no other prose style 
—the quality of manliness — springs 
naturally from men who, as Arnold said 
of Sophocles, saw life steadily and saw 
it whole; or who, to put it colloquially, 
could not be humbugged either by the 
real or by the ideal; and whose utter- 
ance had its origin, not in a cult or a 
craft, but in a common inward conscious- 
ness, first, of a right to speak, and sec- 
ondly, of a duty and a privilege to speak, 
as if ‘ called”’ by time and circumstance 
to guide and sustain the common life of 
the American people. The distinctly 
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American prose writers, from Franklin 
to Whitman, were not — in fact, could 
not be — men of letters as such. They 
were not first and primarily authors, and 
secondarily citizens. ‘They were, on the 
contrary, primarily citizens of a more or 
less real commonwealth, called by vir- 
tue of gift and importunity to the busi- 
ness of authorship. They were funda- 
mentally ‘“citizen-authors;” in them 
citizenship and authorship possessed for 
the first time, at least in the history of 
modern literature, a real identity. So 
that from these American citizen-authors 
springs naturally a citizen-literature, — 
a literature in which, at all hazards, a 
message must be conveyed to the assem- 
bly of the people, but conveyed, if possi- 
ble, in such form as to be clearly heard, 
profoundly felt, and well received. These 
citizen-authors, in fine, created the effec- 
tiveness and enduring quality of the dis- 
tinctly American prose style, —a style of 
which the “note ” is highly impersonal, 
but responsible, human, and social. 


III. 


In order to complete our description 
and explanation of American prose style, 
we must discover the deeper social causes 
that created the citizen-authors of Amer- 
ica and their literature. If, admittedly, 
the distinctly American prose writers are 
not men of letters as such, or “ stylists ”’ 
in the narrow esthetic sense of the term, 
this is not to be explained, as it so often 
is, either by submitting that American 
prose writers have been too much influ- 
enced by the English prose stylists of 
the eighteenth century, or by assert- 
ing that the development of American 
literature in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries has had the same gen- 
eral social causes as the development of 
British literature in these same centu- 
ries. The first alternative has the ready 
plausibility of a half truth; the second 
alternative is wholly untrue to history. 
For what just criticism is called upon to 
explain is, first, the fact that American 
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prose style has its own peculiar quality 
or temper over and above the quality 
which is easily apparent in the imitation 
of the mechanism of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury style, and which mere imitation of 
mechanism could not bring about; and 
secondly, the fact that the Americans 
have turned to prose rather than to 
poetry for an instrument of adequate and 
characteristic expression. The slightest 
reflection will show that the alleged 
causes are not the real ones. 

Of the best distinctly American prose 
writers, which one, either in the content 
or in the form of his writings, has held 
slavishly to the English prosaists of the 
eighteenth century, adding nothing out 
of his own individuality? Certainly not 
Franklin, with whom American prose as 
Certainly not Iv- 
ving, despite the fact that some of his 
themes are English, and that his style 
and spirit are like the style of Addison 
and the spirit of Goldsmith. Irving’s 
charm and power were, in his own day, 
fresh in literature. Certainly not Em- 
erson, whose American Scholar was, as 
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Holmes happily says, the American “ in- 
tellectual declaration of independence,” 
and whose thought and method of com- 
position were utterly unlike those of the 
eighteenth century. Certainly, too, not 
Poe, Hawthorne, and Longfellow: all 
three are in spirit romantic, and the first 
two care somewhat greatly for esthetic 
elaboration of diction and _ structure. 
And certainly not Thoreau, Holmes, and 
Lowell: the first has the simplicity, 
plainness, and abruptness of one who is 
very near to Nature’s heart; Holmes 
writes as if conversing; while Lowell is 
so full of exuberant life and so broadly 
cultured as to care more for vigor and 
nobility of thought than for simple grace 
and ease. 

The influence of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury English prose style on American 
prose style, we may not forget, is, as we 
shall see, accidental, and, although per- 
manent, is superficial. The matter of 
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American prose could not, indeed, be 
essentially English ; American life and 
its environment — highly un-English — 
would not permit it. And as for the 
structure of American prose, for style 
as such, American imitation of English 
models was confined merely to the sim- 
ple mechanism of style. As regards dic- 
tion and idiom, for example, American 
prose at its best is, on the whole, English 
only in purity and modernness, not in 
characteristic plainness and simplicity ; 
not, as Franklin said in the first instance 
of his grandfather’s poetry, —not in 
“decent plainness and manly freedom.” 
Except when the mighty issues involved 
necessarily create exaltation of style, as 
in the case of Webster, or when the 
thought as such, the message itself, lit- 
erally weighs down upon the form of 
the thought, as in the case of Emerson 
“enamored of moral perfection,’ Ameri- 
can prose writers, evidently with an eye 
on the plain truth and the value of their 
own utterance, prudent 
enough to adopt a style which is clear, 
vigorous, and expressive, 
elegant. 


are simply 


rather than 
That American prose writers 
“adopted” rather than “ imitated’? — 
except in its merest mechanism — the 
eighteenth-century ideal of English prose 
style, the ideal of staid and temperate 
thought and feeling, is too plain to need 
elaboration. Political and social ante- 
cedents, both in England and America, 
did not favor the invention of an origi- 
nal prose style. Political and social de- 
velopment in America demanded the 
readiest use of the most available and 
most flexible 
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as it were the “ demo- 
cratic’ — instrument of expression. 
And finally, when in America such an 
instrument was first (or most) in de- 
mand, in England, fortunately for Amer- 
ican thought and life, a good prose style 
had been perfected. In American life 
and thought, in short, there was no ne- 
cessity for inventing a new prose style, 
and there was every necessity for adopt- 
ing a style ready to hand, a style —as, 
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fortunately, it happened in the case of 
mechanism of the English prose style of 
the eighteenth century — facile, direct, 
simple, unsentimental, anti-mystical. 

To explain why the distinctly Ameri- 
can prose writers adopted or imitated the 
mechanism of the eighteenth - century 
English prose style, we have but to real- 
ize that from its very beginning the needs 
of American life, which were religious, 
political, and social, and not esthetic as 
such, and which were immediately press- 
ing, called for the ready use of the most 
available style. The style wanted actu- 
ally existed; and although it may seem 
fantastical to put it thus, there can be no 
doubt that, had it not existed when want- 
ed, American prose writers would have 
invented a style suited to plain and vig- 
orous expression. ‘That American prose 
writers adopted the mechanism of the 
eighteenth-century English prose style 
must, from this point of view, appear 
wholly as an accidental matter. 

There remains still unexplained the 
problem why prose rather than poetry 
is the natural or characteristic American 
medium of expression, and why Ameri- 
can prose, from Franklin to Lowell, in 
quality or temper, is, as English prose 
from the death of Dryden to that of 
Arnold is not, highly impersonal, but re- 
sponsible, human, and social. The ex- 
planation of these facts comes as an 
answer to the question, What state of 
society in general naturally creates, or 
assists in creating, prose rather than 
poetry, and what state of society — what 
political, social, and spiritual aspiration 
in particular — demands in what is writ- 
ten sanity, vivid faith, cheerfulness, cour- 
age, or manliness ? 

Poetry is the work of the few and the 
gifted, — of those whose heart and ima- 
gination have fed on abstract ideals, on 
visionary gleams of nature and of life. 
Its office is to sing of life and love, of 
joy and sorrow, of noble passions and 
deeds, of “ the mighty hopes which make 


us men;” to awaken in the heart of 
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man a longing for the priceless goods of 
the spirit ; to bequeath to men ideals of 
ineffable experience. Coming from the 
few and the gifted, the appeal of poetry, 
even if enthusiastic, is still special and 
exclusive. Poetry is winged, and flies 
far in advance of the ideals it bequeaths. 
Poetry, indeed, can only bequeath ideals ; 
in due season men of the world may real- 
ize them. But both the existence of the 
poet, gifted as he is, and the making of 
poetry, imply freedom from the strug- 
gle for existence and from the practical 
conduct of life, — “leisure,” as Plato 
and Aristotle have it, in order that the 
poet may thereby be able to turn from 
the real and present to contemplate and 
brood on the ideal and remote; in order 
that he may sing out his passion for the 
ideal. But the state of American so- 
ciety from its very beginning was emi- 
nently such as to express itself in a pas- 
sion for deeds ; the fit poetry of Ameri- 
can life was the unimaginative poetry 
of action. So far, indeed, metaphor 
aside, as poetry was produced in Ameri- 
ca, either it was based on an accident of 
fortune which rendered it very poor in 
kind, or, if it were excellent, it was based 
on the necessary freedom and leisure 
which in the process of time had come to 
the gifted in America. But withal poet- 
ry could not be the natural and charac- 
teristic utterance of the American peo- 
ple; leisure and freedom were never the 
characteristic mode of American life. 
Prose, on the other hand, may easily 
become the natural mode of utterance of 
the many. So far as the mechanism of 
prose style is concerned, prose differs 
from conversation only in having a more 
orderly and formal, a more logical struc- 
ture. Prose, too, is pedestrian in its 
movement, walks the earth, and is easily 
adapted to the practical conduct of life 
and its concrete ideals. For the writ- 
ing of prose, if esthetic demands are 
not in sight, special gift is not needed ; 
all that is required is fine good sense, or 
homely taste, in revising or reconstruct- 
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ing thought and feeling in terms of plain- 
ness or simplicity, coherency, and direct- 
ness. But prose, like every other form 
of creation, must have an adequate in- 
centive. In American life there was an 
adequate incentive, namely, a common, 
immediate, and vivid interest, amongst 
men of good average intelligence, in a 
social ideal. 

Both poetry and prose equally may be 
the natural literature of social idealism. 
That prose rather than poetry became 
the natural and characteristic American 
mode of utterance was determined whol- 
ly by the quality of American idealism. 
From colonial days to the third quarter 
(inclusive) of the nineteenth century 
idealism was always in the religious, po- 
litical, and social atmosphere of America ; 
but it was an idealism wholly unlike that 
which in England and France, in the 
nineteenth century, was but irresponsi- 
ble and wild-eyed enthusiasm. Ameri- 
can idealism, occupied as it was with the 
present and with what was to be done 
immediately, was a very masculine ideal- 
ism, — pedestrian, serious, but happy. 
American idealism, indeed, was based 
on a common and clear-headed appre- 
hension of the opportunities in American 
life, on a tenacious faith in the possibili- 
ty of realizing these opportunities, and 
on splendid cheer in actually doing so. 
This sort of spirit, — thoroughly human 
and social, but cheerful, self-reliant, and 
responsible, — seeking an instrument of 
adequate expression, simply as an in- 
strument of ready, intimate, vigorous, 
but temperate speech, and not as an art 
form, naturally turned to prose. For 
prose, as the most common, impersonal, 
flexible, concrete, intimate, pedestrian, 
and weighty instrument of expression, 
is the natural art form of social demo- 
cracy. 

IV. 

What caused prose rather than poetry 
to become the natural and characteristic 
American mode of utterance, and what 
gave to American prose its peculiar qual- 
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ity of manliness, was, as we have said, a 
common, immediate, and vivid interest, 
amongst men of fine good sense, — who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, —in 
a very concrete social ideal. That ideal, 
as we may readily read from Lowell’s 
later political essays, was, what it still 
remains, one of equality of being and op- 
portunity. In the history of American 
life, the form or outward phase of this 
ideal changed three times, but evolved 
clearly at last into what it meant to be, 
thoroughgoing social (and spiritual) de- 
mocracy. It was an ideal latent in the 
Puritanism of England, and on reaching 
America became, as Lowell says in his 
powerful essay on the Independent in 
Politics, as it were by “ gift of the sky 
and of the forest,” a very concrete ideal 
of freedom and humane equality in men’s 
relations to God, that through this reli- 
gious democracy men might have equal 
freedom and humanity in their political, 
social, and spiritual relations to one an- 
other. 

The outward form of the American 
ideal changed, as we have said. three 
times. It began in New England as real 
religious freedom and equality : all men 
were, as the Puritans insisted, really 
“citizens ” of the kingdom of God ; and 
on earth such religious citizenship implied 
political and social citizenship. That 
which was in England still a very remote 
and wayward ideal was in New Eng- 
land 
itual 


an ideal real and present, — spir- 
and social liberty, fraternity, and 
equality iz actu. The idealism which in 
England, after the French Revolution, 
spent itself in very ineffective and irre- 
sponsible poetry, and in France in equal- 
ly ineffective and irresponsible action, 
had been and remained in America, from 
colonial days, very real, concrete, and 
practical. The second phase of the Amer- 
ican social ideal appeared during the 
Revolutionary struggle, when the early 
religious ideal with its social implications 
took on definitively the form of political 
freedom and equality, with, of course, 
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added social implications. The “ Anglo- 
American ”’ citizen became, under that 
struggle, almost the “‘ American ”’ citi- 
zen as such. Yet we have not complete 
social democracy. ‘The American social 
ideal must take on a new phase before it 
becomes thoroughgoing democracy. In 
the third and last stage of its evolution, 
under the struggle of the Civil War, the 
ideal of religious freedom and equality, 
which had passed into the ideal of polit- 
ical freedom, now passed into the em- 
bodied ideal of social freedom and equali- 
ty. In America, where the very sky and 
forest proclaimed the ideal of freedom 
and humanity, there could be no privi- 
leged classes. Whatever we may regard 
as the conscious aim of the Civil War 
in America, its unconscious end was to 
make, as it did at least in possibility, all, 
white and black, really “ citizens” of 
a single republic, — of an “ America” 
which, as Emerson felt, really should 
mean social and spiritual equality of be- 
ing and opportunity. 

The American mood or temper was 
wholly different from the English mood 
in the eighteenth century, on the one 
hand, and from the English and the 
French mood in the nineteenth century, 
on the other hand. The difference in 
spirit showed itself everywhere, but con- 
spicuously in literature. The age of Ad- 
dison and Swift, as Miss Scudder has 
so excellently brought out in her Social 
Ideals in English Letters, was an age 
of respectability, of conventionality, of 
finality ; it aimed primarily at sanity, 
and repressed all idealism and enthusi- 
asm. And further, as Miss Scudder 
again has pointed out, we may only un- 
derstand Swift’s social satire if we real- 
ize that his bitterness and sarcasm spring 
out of a consciousness that he writes in 
an age of acquiescence and self-satisfied 
optimism on the part of the English 
people in general, but for himself, as it 
appears, an age of despair. Social and 
political criticism, therefore, appeared 
abundantly in the England of the eigh- 
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teenth century ; but it was criticism either 
acquiescent, self-complacent, or cynical, 
despairing, inhuman. Social and politi- 
cal criticism appeared also in the Amer- 
ica of the eighteenth century ; but, based 
as it was on sane, self-reliant, and respon- 
sible idealism, it was always practical, 
courageous, cheerful though serious, and 
thoroughly kindly and human. The Eng- 
land and France of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, were, to be sure, 
idealistic in the extreme; in England 
idealism appeared as but poetic frenzy, 
while in France it passed into a real 
madness in life. But American idealism 
remained as it was born, “ clear-headed 
and well-ordered aspiration.” The pas- 
sion in American life was a passion for 
deeds ; the thought and aspiration of the 
American people centred in realizing 
concrete possibilities of being and op- 
portunity. This passion for deeds on 
the part of the intelligent, self-reliant, 
and cheerful commonalty in America, 
expressing itself in literature, turned to 
prose primarily as an instrument for pro- 
moting high and noble deeds. For prose, 
indeed, rather than poetry, is the most 
available and powerful literary instru- 
ment in furthering sane, responsible so- 
cial democracy. 

It is, then, first of all, because this 
ideal of human equality of being and 
opportunity was in some form or other 
always controlling and assisting Ameri- 
can life and thought that prose itself — 
the pedestrian, but free, flexible, and 
ready instrument of the common man in 
expressing effectively his ideas on mat- 
ters of common welfare — was adopted 
by the American citizen as his charac- 
teristic mode of utterance. It is, too, 
in the second place, because this same 
ideal expressed itself in literature sanely, 
responsibly, effectively, that the distinct- 
ly American prose style is clear, sane, 
vigorous, but temperate; that its mood 
is always strenuous ; that its temper is 
always manly. The ideal of political, 
social, and spiritual citizenship, vividly 
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realized, and in splendid cheer sought af- 
ter, inevitably created in America a prose 
literature somewhat unesthetic in charm, 
but still, by way of its real substance and 
generous spirit, powerful over the heart 
and imagination of “the plain people.” 
And if I were asked, In the style of 
which of the distinctly American prose 
writers does the quality of “ manliness 
in art” most appear? I should an- 
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swer, In the prose of the one American 
who is most typical of clear-headed, sane, 
and effective aspiration, —in the prose 
of Lincoln. As was the man himself, 
plain, responsible, human, so he spoke 
and wrote. His Gettysburg Address, for 
example, to my mind, must remain the 
American ideal of prose style, — simple 
thought thoroughly socialized by decent 
plainness and manly freedom. 


J. D. Logan. 





THE DISTINCTION 


For many years the susceptible Amer- 
ican has alternately chafed and laughed 
at the cheerful ignorance of his Conti- 
nental, and particularly his British cou- 
sins, in regard to the dimensions and 
civilization of his native land. From 
their distant point of view, Buffalo and 
New Orleans are one, Boston and San 
Francisco the matter of a few hours’ 
ride. Only within a few years has it 
dawned on the British mind that the 
United States contains many inhabitants 
who are neither tight-lipped Puritans, nor 
cutthroat miners, nor Southern planters ; 
that thousands of our citizens have never 
tracked the buffalo to his native lair, nor 
escaped the relentless tomahawk of the 
red man; that most of us rely upon fic- 
tion and the drama for our impressions 
of the cowboy. 

But though the older countries have 
at length relinquished in great measure 
their deep-seated faith in what they con- 
sider the “ characteristic features ” of our 
civilization, they yet retain one unfor- 
tunate and a priori conception of our 
literature. Their persistent search for 
the characteristic, their determination to 
extract a local flavor from a more or less 
colonial product, have resulted in their 
overlooking much that to the critical 
American represents the literary hope 
of the country. 


OF OUR POETRY. 


In their eagerness for original, highly 
colored, boldly treated “local” material, 
they are perfectly willing to dispense 
with style, and with it its thousand im- 
plications of delicacy, reserve, precision, 
— all, in a word, that has marked the 
classics of every nation. Bret Harte’s 
vicious, gaudy miners, Mary Wilkins’s 
starved, colorless spinsters, Fenimore 
Cooper’s grandiloquent, bloodthirsty 
chiefs, represent most satisfactorily to 
them the West, that Jack Hamlin would 
hardly know to-day; the East, which 
indignantly repudiates Miss Wilkins’s 
angular types; the region of the Great 
Lakes, where the unfortunate and filthy 
descendant of Uneas and Chingachgook 
has long since slunk away. 

Now it is perfectly certain that Bret 
Harte’s enduring literary work has been 
determined, not by the fact that he was 
fortunate enough to encounter a pictur- 
esque condition of society, and clever 
enough to photograph it, but by his con- 
sistent and very respectably effective 
English style, and the distinctly original 
addition that he has made to our gallery 
of lovable villains. Jack Hamlin is a 
type of the universal rascal; his setting 
is for all essentially literary purposes in- 
cidental. If Miss Wilkins’s studies are 
to retain a permanent and desirable 
place in the history of American litera- 
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ture, it will not be because of the heart- 
rending accuracy of a narrow, unlovely, 
and, fortunately, unenduring sectional 
type; but she will earn her position among 
her country’s classics by the success with 
which she interprets to us the terrible 
possibilities of anguish, tragedy, and 
soul hunger in the humblest, most pro- 
vincial life. These possibilities have 
never been confined to New England ; 
and it was the growing conviction that 
the eloquent and melodramatic red man 
of Cooper’s romances was the exclusive 
and highly idealized product of the Great 
Lake region that went far toward check- 
ing that author’s popularity in this coun- 
try. 

The fact that our critics have classed 
together, with an apparent lack of dis- 
crimination, those of our authors who 
grasp, beneath their local mediums of ex- 
pression, the elemental types, and those 
who merely amuse the foreign reader 
with thumb-nail portraits of an unfamil- 
iar society, seems to indicate that it is 
the latter sort from which they derive 
the greatest pleasure. This unfortunate 
point of view has always rendered by far 
the greater part of their criticisms worse 
than useless to us: as one who remorse- 
lessly disciplines his own boys and girls 
often finds a piquant amusement in the 
fresh naiveté, the crude good sense, the 
clever impertinence, of a less cultivated 
neighbor’s children, so the keepers of the 
English tongue in its greatest purity have 
deprived us of our kindest because our 
sternest and ablest critics. 

And this attitude has affected our poet- 
ry quite as much as our prose. Joaquin 
Miller in earlier times, Walt Whitman 
at a later day, Stephen Crane latest of 
all, have pleased our mother country in 
greater or less degree, — have seemed 
to her to represent us most ably; it is 
the purpose of this essay to decide how 
justly. 

Great stress has been laid on the Eng- 
lish point of view, because the standard 
of American poetry is necessarily set by 
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the English. Even the most blatantly 
independent American would not re- 
fuse the tutelage of the race that pro- 
duced Shakespeare, Milton, and Keats. 
Our poets of to-day, like those of the 
older school, are formed, for the most 
part, on the classics of their own inherit- 
ance ;: and when this education is want- 
ing, either through misfortune or a will- 
ful indifference, the result has invariably 
been a lack of symmetry, a force out of 
proportion to its means of expression, 
or else a scope so limited as to preclude 
utterly any title to greatness. 

What are the fundamental character- 
istics of this English poetry in which, 
however effectively differentiated, our 
own is necessarily rooted ? In the first 
place, it is an eminently cultured poetry : 
the great poets of England have been, 
with a few notable exceptions, highly 
educated gentlemen, many of them great 
scholars. A carefully graded social sys- 
tem, abundant and long-established ma- 
terial prosperity, have given the leisure 
class that freedom from harassing strain, 
that opportunity for calm and symmetric- 
al development, which have been abun- 
dantly proved indispensable to any suc- 
cessful flowering of the arts. 

This culture has been based for gen- 
erations on the study of the classics ; 
and however great the claims of a mod- 
ern utilitarian education, which would 
replace these by a smattering of many 
sciences and a traveling acquaintance 
with half a dozen modern tongues, there 
can be no doubt that a fairly thorough 
knowledge of what is left to us of the 
Greek and Latin literatures is a pecul- 
iarly formative discipline, a deep-seated 
and controlling influence. There goes 
with such a culture a serenity, a spirit- 
ual poise, a certain happy mental bal- 
ance, that even if it allow of narrowness, 
occasionally of dogmatism, has resulted 
in stamping the finest of English litera- 
ture, like the finest of English gentlemen, 
with a mark never quite equaled else- 
where. 
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When we add to these influences that 
of the English scenery and climate, we 
have, passing by the deep religious feel- 
ing which is so obviously a factor in 
English poetry, the final explanation of 
That mi- 
nutely cultivated land, the gracious parks, 
the clean-clipped hedges, the old abbeys, 
the solid, green-lawned houses, where 
domesticity and hospitality have risen 
through the generations to an art, the 
evidences everywhere of Nature en- 
riched, controlled, enjoyed to the full, 
the short and lovely distances, — hill 
and level field, tower and pasture, cliff 
and beach, and, never too far away, the 
sea, — these, with the soft, moist air, the 
ever veiling clouds that protect the eye 
from the strain of too distant reaches, 
and frame most perfectly the green and 
growing England of all her poets since 
Chaucer, have penetrated and moulded 
the English verse. 

Perhaps the most perfect exponent of 
a thoughtful a priori conception of the 
logical characteristics of English poetry 
is that eminent type, Matthew Arnold. 
His grave and finished style, — that com- 


its form and temperament. 


bination of masculine force with exqui- 
site delicacy, — his thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon temperament informed and irra- 
diated by the very essence and spirit of 
the Greek, together with that haunting 
strain of Celtic pathos that no great Eng- 
lish poet has ever lacked, rank him with 
Milton, and above even Tennyson, in the 
essentially national quality of his art. 

Now, in the theoretical derivation of 
American from English poetry, what de- 
velopment could one confidently antici- 
pate ? 

In the first place, the enormous and 
vital change in conditions, the exigences 
of mere physical struggle in a new land, 
the peculiarly unstable and tentative 
social character of an experimental de- 
mocracy, above all the immense output 
of vitality required for establishing the 
requisite political, commercial, and agri- 
cultural basis, at once deprive the very 
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material from which the characteristic 
personality would first evolve itself of 
all that continuous, hereditary culture, 
that beneficial protection of leisure and 
the preceding generations, in which the 
English poetry is grounded. 

And when the American culture be- 
gins to take definite shape, and dispense 
with the temporary adjustment of the 
English system under which our older 
school of poets were trained, we see at 
once that, like that of all republics, the 
new country’s educational ideal is scien- 
tific, utilitarian, inventional ; sacrificing 
depth to breadth, preferring definite in- 
formation to intellectual atmosphere. In 
a word, the classic ideal, in anything like 
the English sense, disappears. 

Finally, under this clear and brilliant 
sky, in this dry, keen, relentless air, 
with an endless coast line, the open 
frontage of the two great oceans of the 
world, with mighty miles of forest, sud- 
den descents of cliff and gorge, wide, 
rolling prairie, tremendous lakes and 
giant waterfalls, the inspiration every- 
where of immense, untamed, almost in- 
domitable natural forces, the last great 
restraining influence is gone. The young 
nation, intoxicated with the power of 
independent, constructive authority, al- 
ready shaping new ideals, confronts a 
new nature, of an enormous and almost 
recklessly prodigal beauty. The result 
of these influences, so instantly differ- 
entiated from those of the mother coun- 
try, may be anticipated immediately : 
their concrete sum, wnmodified from 
within or without, closely approximates 
that very class of work which the Eng- 
lish have persistently considered our ulti- 
mate height, — passionate original force, 
a scorn of technique, wonderful flashes 
of spiritual illumination, grand and 
amazing frankness, democracy apotheo- 
sized. 

But, fortunately for the future of 
American poetry, this sum of influences 
has not been unmodified. An entirely 
original factor, a new and indigenous 
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element working from within, gave the 
developing art its one spiritual restraint, 
—an odd and apparently inartistic fac- 
tor, but one with which the essential fibre 
of American literary expression is indis- 
solubly bound up, — the national sense 
of humor. By this cathartic element, 
the flowering of our unique national 
quality of hard, keen common sense, 
our literary, and particularly our poetic 
sense of form has been continually purged 
and renewed. For the classic ideals, 
on the whole the most perfect corrective 
for the art of any nation, we have substi- 
tuted our innate and final standard, our 
peculiar national touchstone. Whether 
or not this substitution can ever result 
in an art product of the greatest abso- 
lute value is another question; that it 
is and always must be reckoned with, in 
any consideration of our poetic make-up 
is certain. 

To this modification from within must 
be added the great and long-continued 
influence of our older school of poets. 
Those to whom Evangeline and Barbara 
Frietchie are yet the classics of their 
country resent bitterly the statement 
that, judged by modern poetic standards, 
compared absolutely with the notable 
poetry of the world, the really suggestive, 
original, and enduring work of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes, 
together, would fill but a small volume. 
But modern criticism, at once more tol- 
erant and more exacting, sees in this 
realization no reason for lessening one 
whit our love and admiration for these 
gentle preceptors of an unformed art; 
recognizes perfectly the incalculable debt 
we shall always owe to that offshoot of 
the English school whose members, our 
types of scholarship and culture, trans- 
mitted to us the forms, the conventions, 
the allusions, the graces, the literary 
good breeding, of the English tongue. 
If a wider literary experience and a 
growing artistic perception have taught 
us that our popular singers have not 
reached the poetic heights that a more 
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provincial attitude had allowed us to be- 
lieve ; if, considered merely as English 
literature, the great mass of their work 
seems less assured of immortality than 
we had once thought, we see, on the 
other hand, to-day as never before, the 
immense educative influence, the hu- 
manizing, cultivating, steady progress 
toward sweetness and light, that they 
will represent to the future critics of a 
distinct national school of poetry, which 
is to-day only in its infancy, and for 
which these men, always in this sense 
American classics, prepared the way. 

In what specific regards do they fail, 
first of the modern, and secondly of the 
national standard with which this paper 
is henceforth to concern itself? For I 
suppose it unnecessary to analyze their 
failure to take rank with the elder and 
unquestionable classics of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The first is best explained by analo- 
gy. The great revolution in modern 
painting since when Nature herself has 
never seemed the same to us; the sim- 
ple but illuminating conviction that it is 
the artist’s duty and privilege to paint 
what he sees, not what previous analy- 
sis has convinced him that he ought to 
see, has slowly but surely tinctured and 
modified even the work of those who 
condemn the method so dubiously inter- 
preted as “impressionistic.” Its direct 
concord of poignant impression with 
adequate expression ; its method appar- 
ently so formless and vague, which yet 
strikes in the soul of the observer just 
that chord that quivered in the artist 
when first he felt the spell of the vision ; 
its utter lack of preamble, of definition, 
of appeal to the logical faculties, all find 
their counterparts in the temperament, 
aims, and methods of modern poetry. 
The great geniuses of any period what- 
ever in the world’s history are utterly 
unaffected by such classification, because 
this atmosphere, this inevitable and di- 
rect touch, are equally modern in the 
phrase of Homer, the songs of Shake- 
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speare, the odes of Milton. To bring 
this quality of what, for a better word, 
we may call “ atmosphere ”’ to concrete 
illustration: it is what Keats possessed 
in perhaps the greatest proportionate 
quantity ; it is what the minor English 
poets — to choose such modern and wide- 
ly differing examples as Dobson and 
Henley — have always to such a strik- 
ing degree exhibited ; it is what Long- 
fellow attained, not in Hiawatha, nor 
Miles Standish, nor the Psalm of Life, 
but in a few sonnets, a verse and a re- 
frain from poems like My Lost Youth, 
a handful of verses from the Saga of 
King Olaf; it is what, very recently, 
and in this country, Bliss Carman and 
Louise Imogen Guiney have displayed 
in such gratifying measure. 

But why do these poets of the older 
school fail to fulfill the a priori concep- 
tion of our nationally characteristic po- 
etry? Because, as has been before in- 
dicated, they are, so far as temper and 
style are concerned, distinctly an off- 
shoot of English or even of British co- 
lonial literature. They stood somewhere 
between the great American personality 
and the great English traditions: they 
disseminated culture; they did not em- 
body, in their poetry at least, the dis- 
tinctively American temper and poten- 
tiality. For we look for something more 
than American material : narratives of 
colonial settlers and Indians; poetic em- 
bodiment of national issues, even from 
the national point of view; American 
wild flowers, even American rivers and 
mountains, may, though treated with 
eminent grace of form and genuine pa- 
triotic feeling, yet fail of that intangible 
quality, that subtle distinctive note, which 
must, at some stage in the artistic growth 
of any nation, definitely mark it off, in 
temper, essence, and treatment, from its 
forbears, however closely connected by 
blood. What should this distinction be 
in the case under consideration? Along 
what lines should we progress? In what 
regards should we gain sufficiently in 
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personality to make up for what we have 
lost in our inevitable differentiation from 
the English stock ? 

We shall expect a new and vigorous 
motive power, an independent habit of 
mind, an art which with few but telling 
strokes should express the soul that finds 
itself alone with its God in a great and 
virgin Nature, unsoiled by the wars and 
shames of old cities and civilizations, un- 
weighted by leaden traditions, unvowed 
to ancient ruts of indirection and patched- 
up failure. 

And does this spirit seek out for itself 
new mediums of expression ? Does it re- 
ject the artistic results of the generations, 
and plunge off at a tangent in a chaotic 
formlessness commensurate with its vi- 
tality ? Emphatically not. The moral, 
political, and governmental attitude of 
those earliest New England settlers was 
from the first an attitude of restraint, of 
law and order, of definite and desired 
standards of control; an insistent shap- 
ing of the new spirit by inherited forms 
already tried and approved. 
no struggle from savagery and barba- 
rism for this people; theirs was no slow- 
ly and unconsciously acquired national 
spirit. A perfectly understood and in- 
tentional ideal, the product of a race al- 
ready well advanced in the sense of form, 
inspired them. These early builders of 
a spiritual republic were far from seek- 
ing to tear down and uproot from its 
foundations the structure of their civili- 
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zation, in order that they might demon- 
strate their ability to invent new and 
striking architectural laws, or, worse yet, 
dispense with architecture as an art. It 
was their more grateful and creditable 
labor to infuse into the old forms a new 
spirit, to turn the old tools to new uses, 
to subject their new and precious vitali- 
ty to what is at once the test and the 
tuition of the old, tried canons of expe- 
rience. 

And this temper should emphatically 
characterize their art products. We are 
to seek rather a subtle than any obvious 
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and exterior change; we are to expect 
a grave, an almost studied, though in- 
tensely simple formality. We must re- 
member that the simplicity of early 
American life was not wholly involun- 
tary and of necessity. It was not stu- 
pidity or inability to appreciate a less 
austere and frugal life that made their 
own what seems to modern luxury so 
barren. Any one who fails to recognize 
in those deliberate deprivations, that rig- 
orously moderated existence, a definitely 
artistic and conscious element is blind 
to one of the strongest factors of the 
true American temperament. With the 
pure - blooded American, luxury is ac- 
quired only, prodigality essentially exotic. 
That simplicity which is not penury, but 
a keenly passionate preference ; that ac- 
curate and delicate adjustment of means 
to end; that relentless insistence upon 
the essential, the elemental, most fitting- 
ly and stupendously conveyed through a 
medium absolutely shorn of external so- 
licitation, when adequately applied to art 
production gives us a result in its own 
line beyond the criticism of our own or 
any other time. 

To reduce this somewhat abstract and 
general anticipation to more technical 
terms: we shall expect to find Ameri- 
can verse, as soon as it has sufficient- 
ly realized its original native system of 
culture, grave and controlled in style, 
extremely delicate, almost reserved, in 
treatment; presenting great and deeply 
felt experiences in simple words; em- 
ploying preferably short and almost 
primitive metres; undistracted by the 
million complicated precedents, issues, 
and allusions of a more fatigued and so- 
cially complex civilization ; calm, alike 
from the immense and_ resourceful 
stretches of its physical natural vision, 
and the moral confidence that admits no 
middleman to disturb its elected com- 
munion with what it has unwaveringly 
believed a justifying God. Such a tem- 
perament has no need to fortify its dis- 
tinct personality by the selection of his- 
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toric themes; it does not turn to narra- 
tive most naturally, nor, in the nature of 
the rapidly changing elements and tem- 
per of the civilization around it, to the 
technical epic: it is essentially lyric and 
philosophic in tendency. Delicate, with 
the moral sensitiveness alike of youth 
and the consciousness of an intention- 
ally ethical foundation, it is yet strong 
with the vigorous, unsapped strength 
of a new organism, — the delicacy and 
strength of its native arbutus. If its 
austerity, the intellectual vigor born of 
its keen gales, its clear, inspiring sky, 
its swift, pure air, has seemed bloodless 
and ascetic to more sensuously blunted 
organizations, such misapprehension is 
impossible to those who know that this 
is @ very passion of purity ; an intoxica- 
tion as vivid, as zesthetic, as intense, as 
the more tropical ardor of nations other- 
wise founded and developed. It is not 
a starved, unwholesome asceticism ; it is 
healthy, wind - swept, rain - washed, — a 
vital delight. 

Has this peculiar temperament waited 
until a very recent date, then, for its not- 
able illustration? We shall expect, and 
very reasonably, some striking example of 
it early in the artistic life of the nation; a 
type perhaps too strong for perfect sym- 
metry, susceptible to the mellowing and 
broadening influence of the later culture, 
but, from the very fact that in the hands 
of its descendants it would be subjected 
to modification and dilution, clearer and 
more definitely national than perhaps 
any later and more complex type can 
ever be. And can we show, by some 
anticipation of perfection, an instinctive- 
ly beautiful form, a technical ease, a ma- 
turity of grace, with which artists all 
through the world’s history have contin- 
ually surprised a later generation, which 
profits by this happy foreglimpse of its 
own latter-day skill? It seems that we 
can, and that in Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich America 
has seen all her potential force of na- 
tional spirit and charm of national grace. 
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If, in the one, philosophy slipped into 
mysticism, inspired brevity into curtness, 
intensity of conviction into dogmatism ; 
if his exquisite facility has sometimes 
led the other into work more remarkable 
for that quality than for inspiration, they 
yet remain the most perfect types, the 
most valuable examples, and the safest 
criterions of the American genius; and 
it is their influence on our most nota- 
ble recent verse, direct or implied, that 
subsequent illustration, unaided by much 
analysis or comment, may be trusted to 
bring out. 

But if it is a question of native force 
and original spirit, why not present that 
more strikingly vigorous personality, 
Walt Whitman ? 

Simply because that titanic force, that 
sweeping annihilation of all accepted 
canons, that unregulated if colossal gen- 
ius, is manifestly unrelated, and volun- 
tarily so, to any school or characteristic 
system. It is a law unto itself, and to 
stretch it further, to allow it to cover 
the crudities and vulgarities, the vague- 
ness and incoherence, the cheap senti- 
mentality and meaningless cosmopolitan- 
ism, into which an unrestrained imita- 
tion of it would surely degenerate, would 
bring a condition of things for which the 
most unqualified admirer of his work 
would surely hesitate to be made respon- 
sible. 

At his best, the poet of ‘* When lilacs 
last in the dooryard bloomed ” is inimi- 
table ; if not to be claimed as typically 
American, at least to be cherished as 
one of the great universal brotherhood 
who have risen most adequately to the 
expression of a deep and lofty feeling; 
at his worst, however, he falls to a level 
which is precisely the level reserved for 
the American of genius in his most un- 
fortunate lapses. Walt Whitman is more 
akin to us in our failures than in our le- 
gitimate and characteristic successes. To 
illustrate this : — 


“ On the horizon the peaks assembled ; 
And as I looked, 
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The march of the mountains began. 
As they marched they sang, 


Aye! we come! we come! ” 


Now, in its repression, its strength, its 
atmosphere so perfectly adequate to the 
conception, the telling quality of every 
word, this is equal to almost the best 
of Emerson. In its large, sympathetic, 
bold treatment of an unusual theme 
Whitman should not have scorned it. 
And yet the young man who can catch 
so perfectly the temper and instant im- 
pression of a row of shouldering peaks, 
and in such a brief flash of poetic in- 
sight set them before us, in the next 
breath is capable of this : — 

“ «Think as I think,’ said a man, 
‘Or you are abominably wicked. 
You are a toad.’ 
And after I had thought of it, 
I said, ‘I will, then, be a toad.’ ” 


Whatever heights of philosophical 
achievement this may have represented 
to Stephen Crane, it certainly is not poet- 
ry- Thus far Emerson could never drop; 
the most sententious of his aphorisms has 
a certain grave dignity, a pleasing and 
aristocratic quality of phrase, that, if it 
does not intoxicate or illumine, at least 
does not insult the muse. Yet com- 
pared with some of the amazing combi- 
nations of Walt Whitman, it is classic. 

Consider this : — 


“The ocean said to me once, 
*‘ Look! 
Yonder on the shore 
Is a woman weeping. 
I have watched her: 
Go you and tell her this, — 
Her love I have laid 
In cool green hall. 
There is wealth of golden sand 
And pillars, coral-red ; 
Two white fish stand guard at his bier. 


Tell her this 

And more, — 

That the king of the seas 
Weeps, too, old, helpless man. 
The bustling fates 

Heap his hands with corpses 
Until he stands like a child 
With surplus of toys.’ ” 
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This might almost be a literal trans- 
lation from Heine; and yet there is a 
subtle note, a clean, abstract, universal 
pathos in it, that the self-centred German 
could not have given us. 

Compare this with the well-known 
Daughters of Time, the Hypocritie 
Days : — 


“ T, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, 
Hastily took a few herbs and apples ; 
And the day turned, 
And departed silent. 
I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


This unwarrantable breaking of Emer- 
son’s metre softens immensely the dif- 
ference between the classic and roman- 
tic atmospheres of the two poems, and 
brings out more obviously their common 
temper. It is not merely a question of 
broken metres in any two chance poems: 
it is the American spirit ; subtle, limited 
if you like, but more intense and dis- 
tinct in these three than in a thousand 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

But these are not examples of that 
simple, regular, but exquisite form that 
has been predicted for the modern Amer- 
ican poetry. Let us illustrate by this 
one of Miss Guiney’s recent poems : — 

“ A man said unto his angel : 

‘ My spirits are fallen thro’, 
And I cannot carry this battle. 
O brother! what shall I do ?’ 


‘* Then said to the man his angel : 
‘ Thou wavering, foolish soul, 


Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


“* As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see ? 
Not thus by the outer issue 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 

“*Thy will is the very, the only, 

The solemn event of things ; 

The weakest of hearts defying 

Is stronger than all these Kings. 


“* While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 


Thy part is with broken sabre 
To win on the last redoubt ; 


“<*> fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall!’ ” 

I have quoted this at such length be- 
cause it is at once so entirely of the lat- 
est modern movement, — not so far from 
Kipling, — and yet of such a form and 
matter alike that the third and fourth 
stanzas are quite worthy of Emerson. 

It must be steadily borne in mind 
that this Emersonian standard is by no 
means offered as the final one for all 
English poetry, but merely as the char- 
acteristic one for the American school ; 
the attempt being to link together con- 
stantly both the typical best and worst 
of this poetry. 

It is to be regretted that the thirteen 
little poems collected under the title 
Alexandriana — which alone are sufli- 
cient to insure Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
place in any Anglo-Saxon anthology — 
cannot be inserted here in full. The 
following two have been selected with a 
view to the elucidation of that universal 
quality, that grandeur of conception, ex- 
pressed by the most exquisite perfection 
of form, in the simplest of words and 
metres, that has been offered previously 
as a matter of theory. 


“ Jaffa ended, Cos begun 


Thee Aristeus; thou wert one 
Fit to trample out the sun: 
Who shall think thine ardors are 
But a cinder in a jar ?” 


This is worthy of Landor, as is the 
next, but would Landor have hazarded 
that daring metaphor? Yet it would 
have been perfectly possible to Emerson. 
“ Me, deep-tresséd meadows, take to your loyal 

keeping, 

Hard by the swish of sickles ever in Aulon 

sleeping, 

Philophron, old and tired, and glad to be done 

with reaping! ”’ 

This is a classicism Emerson never 
achieved : it is one of the modern en- 
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richments. But it is an added grace, 
not a generic quality. 

More directly derived from the early 
type, and offering an almost perfect in- 
stance of the modern lyric, exquisitely 
rhythmical, not too long to be compre- 
hended in the space of an emotional 
breath, utterly simple in form and word, 
yet profoundly suggestive and atmo- 
spheric in treatment and implication, 
is this, one of the best of Miss Guiney’s 
and of the new school alike : — 


THE VIGIL-AT-ARMS. 


Keep holy watch with silence, prayer, and fast- 
ing 

Till morning break, and all the bugles play ; 

Unto the One aware from everlasting 

Dear are the winners; thou art more than 
they. 


Forth from this place on manhood’s way thou 
goest, 

Flushed with resolve, and radiant in mail ; 

Blessing supreme for men unborn thou sowest, 

O knight elect! O soul ordained to fail ! 


That the spirit of this poem is com- 
plex rather than simple, moral rather 
than religious, intellectual rather than 
emotional, does not prevent it from being 
the essential modern and national equi- 
valent of Tennyson’s St. Agnes’ Eve and 
Sir Galahad, though admittedly without 
their claim to greatness. 

Now take these two stanzas : — 

“Not his the feaster’s wine, 

Nor land, nor gold, nor power ; 


By want and pain God screeneth him 
Till his elected hour. 


“Go, speed the stars of thought 
On to their shining goals : — 
The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls.” 

This description of Genius might easi- 
ly be Miss Guiney’s ; it might almost be 
Emily Dickinson’s, if she could have 
widened her scope a little —but it is 
Emerson’s. 

Only less notably illustrative than Miss 
Guiney’s, of the theory of American po- 
etry previously developed in this paper, 


of our Poetry. 


is the work of Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
whose Celtic Maying Song, quoted below, 
evidences not only her own style and 
wonderfully developed atmosphere, but 
the American contribution to the recent 
Celtic revival for which Miss Guiney has 
done so much : — 


‘Seven candles burn at my love’s head, 
Seven candles at his feet ; 
He lies as he were carved of stone 
Under the winding sheet. 


“The Mayers troop into the town 
Each with a branch of May, 
3ut when they come to my love’s house 
Not one word do they say. 


“ But when they come to my love’s house 
Silent they stand before ; 
Out steps a lad with one white bough, 
And lays it at the door.” 


This differs from the verse of Fiona 
McCleod, for example, or Dora Siger- 
son; it is the Celtic filtered through the 
American temperament ; its note comes 
to us with even more refinement of pa- 
thos for being less localized and less 
strongly accentuated. 

The first stanzas of her poem Growth 
might well be mistaken by Emily Dick- 
inson for her own: — 


“T climb that was a clod ; 
I run whose steps were slow; 
I reap the very wheat of God 
That once had none to sow.” 

And though Emerson would not have 
written just that verse, it is not too much 
to state broadly that without Emerson, 
or better, what Emerson stands for, the 
verse could not have been written. For 
neither Longfellow nor Lowell has struck 
just this note ; it lay in their forefathers’ 
temperaments, however, and their de- 
scendants have begun to interpret it. It 
has the wonderful correspondence of 
form and spirit that alone nationalizes 
any art. 

The form we need not consider fur- 
ther; the spirit, —how and where did 
we make it ours ? 

Long before Chaucer sang, Celt and 
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Saxon were at weave upon the web we 
have inherited, to embroider in our turn, 
with here and there a touch we hope 
may outlast our day. Upon that change- 
less old-time warp, as much our own as 
our cousins’ across the sea, we may lay 
our woof: keen crimsons from our won- 
derful autumn, the impenetrable blue of 
our-crystal skies, the sweet austerity of 
our unmatched Quaker gray. But how- 
ever our diverse and strangely welded 
nation may blend the dyes, we must re- 
member that the warp is beyond our 
changing. Our blood has been widely 
diluted since first we began to add to the 
art products of the world, but even the 
elements that may have given us a great- 
er variety and scope have not yet so 
modified the essential trend of our most 
representative work as to turn it from 
its two great natural themes, — the soul 
musing upon God and Nature. The 
quantitively slight material of this sort 
offered for appreciation is none the less 
distinctly fine and characteristic because 
it is slight; and where there is, here and 
anywhere, the gleam, there may one day 
be found the steady glow. 

We look for one on whom, because of 
greater national maturity, the national 
spirit shall have descended with a poten- 
cy yet unknown, because he will be in no 
sense a pioneer, and his inheritance of 
characteristic force will be cumulative. 
And his taste will have become so trained 
that the crudities, hitherto almost always 
inseparable from the strongest poetic ma- 
terial of the country, will be as impossi- 
ble for him in the treatment of the ele- 
mental conceptions as they have been for 
Aldrich in his treatment of those most 
exquisite cameos of verse. 
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Nor must it be understood that the 
Concord philosopher is to be considered 
for one moment as an example for the 
painstaking imitation of the American 
poetry of the future. Its essential kin- 
ship with his wonderful combination of 
temperament and style — displayed, for 
that matter, fully as clearly in his prose 
as in his verse — will be indicated through 
verse forms more varied, an emotional 
range far wider, than his; the corre- 
spondence will be, as it has been in the 
illustrations offered, more subtle than 
any imitation could produce. But that 
poetry will be, like his, the flowering of 
an intuition, exquisitely exact, of the dis- 
tinctive national consciousness. 

It is entirely possible to conceive of 
America’s producing a future Swin- 
burne ; it is more than probable that the 
learning, the psychological temper, the 
wide and many-sided interests, and the 
poetic genius of Browning will find their 
great worthy inheritor in this country, 
in the progress of our intellectual and 
artistic development ; but it would be ab- 
solutely impossible for anything but ten 
generations of English life and influence 
to produce a Matthew Arnold, — and 
this, not that he is greater, necessarily, 
but that he is more perfectly character- 
istic. In precisely the same way, no 
cathedral town, however grave and reli- 
gious ; no Australian or Canadian scen- 
ery, however vast and impressive; no 
possible future democracy, however po- 
litically perfect, can produce in just such 
mingled temperament the type that Em- 
erson has, on the whole, most clearly 
fixed and epitomized for the curious and 
loving analyst of literary and poetic 
America. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
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MR. HAPGOOD’S 


i. 


THE door between Hapgood’s own 
den and the outer office was slightly ajar. 
Hapgood sat in his shirt sleeves, his big 
shoulders rounded over the desk. Now 
and then, in absent-minded impatience, 
he lifted his left arm and mopped his 
the red-and-blue- 
shirt. 


perspiring brow with 
checked sleeve of his 
put up a heavy hand 


Again he 
and gave a hard 
twist to the close-cut brown mustache in 
which there were a few lines of gray. 
Abruptly he straightened up in his 
chair. His large, powerful eyes turned 
to the door with a The new, 
gay sound of voices in the outer room 
was perfectly audible. 


stare. 


Occasionally he 
One voice was that of 
Another was Teddy 


caught a word. 
his wife. air- 
child’s. He waited in a pleasurable ex- 
pectancy, which gradually faded into a 
kind of stubborn bitterness. Apparent- 
ly Marion was not looking for him. He 
turned to the work; but his mind fum- 
bled aimlessly over it. In his pained 
helplessness, he knew by the sound of 
the voices that the ladies were going out. 
An impulse to step forth, to intercept 
her, surged strongly forward within him ; 
but he only dulled his eyes a little. 

* Well, then I shall look for 
Teddy.” 

That was Marion; and that was the 
click of the outer door closing behind 
her. 


you, 


Hapgood had a poignant sense of 
desertion, and he stared dully back at 
his work. What was this strange, new 
enemy which he was called upon to 
fight? In the turmoil and _ suffering 
there was still an underconsciousness in 
which he remotely asked himself whe- 
ther it was not the inevitable price a man 
must pay for having a beautiful wife, and 
loving her — more than was quite rea- 


sonable, perhaps. The six months of 
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his married life had been so fine; but 
recently — 

The mere shape of some figures he 
had made on the sheet of paper ob- 
truded. The sheer, blind will within 
him began fighting grimly up, and ex- 
erting its slow, stubborn strength. He 
went on with his figures. Presently he 
touched an electric button. 

When Teddy appeared at the door, 
Hapgood looked up with a face perfectly 
clear and composed. He took a certain 
personal note of the younger man, —a 
tall, slender figure, with an effect of dis- 
tinction in the clothes which was beyond 
Hapgood’s simple sartorial imagining. 


“* Here ’s business for you, Ted,” he 


*s 
said cheerily. 


He saw that the young man’s eyes 
were downcast, that they steadily avoid- 
ed his own, and that pained him. Hap- 
good’s glance was frank, his voice cool 
and good-humored, as who would say: 
* Look up, my boy ; here is all free light 
and air.” 


Ma. 


Driving over from the station, Teddy 
had a view of the golf links nearly the 
whole way. He kept looking furtively 
for that one figure, and when he identi- 
fied it he quickly averted his eyes, lest 
she should see and hail him. But why 
had he come? Surely this house was 
the last place. 

He was aware that she had discovered 
his approach, and when he alighted be- 
fore the broad porch Mrs. Hapgood was 
coming across the lawn. They walked 
down the porch to a cluster of willow 
chairs. An upland, very still and spa- 
cious under the lowering, ardent Sep- 
tember sun, spread before them. There 
was the golf club house in the left fore- 
ground of the picture, in the middle 
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distance a farm and clump of trees, and 
a haze over the low wooded hills at 
the further side. Mrs. Hapgood wore a 
wide, jaunty straw hat and a red jacket. 
Her dark eyes danced at him. The dim- 
ple came in her white, firm left cheek, 
and her small, even teeth gleamed when 
she smiled. Yes; it was precisely the 
scenery, the setting of that dim, rich land 
of the future, spacious, serene, charm- 
ing, into which he had been ever about 
to step. 

“We miss things by so little!” He 
brushed the long hair out of his eyes, 
and looked around at her with an odd, 
mournful, whimsical smile. “It’s all 
there, you know. The garden is right 
before you, — bulbul and the rose, saki, 
the twilight glow, everything. You can 
hear the bird and smell the flower. Saki 
is pulling the corks with a mellow sound. 
But just when you might step in, the 
man at the gate has been called away. 
You have left the ticket in your other 
clothes. 
vertence. 


You miss it by a mere inad- 

But — you miss it.” 

He drew a tremulous breath. You 
miss it! The words echoed ominously 
in his mind. The dreadful sickness at 
his heart, which her presence had a lit- 
tle charmed away, grew up again. Why 
had he come here, of all places? The 
poetic glow faded. The very pillars of 
the porch stood out in a kind of brut- 
ish, uncompromising reality. His mind 
began again sickly turning around and 
around in that helpless coil: the spec- 
ulation — how well it had promised ! 
— the excitement — the taking of those 
certain certificates out of Hapgood’s tin 
box. There was the slight, stiff creak- 
ing of the hinges of the box, the dusty 
smudge on his thumb; there was his 
own raging apprehension, not over the 
theft, but lest somebody should come in 
and interrupt him, — lest he should be 
prevented. Why had he done that? It 
seemed incredible that the thing should 
be so irrevocable ; that he could not some 
way slip back and undo it, and face 


T07 
to-morrow with a smile. How many to- 
morrows he had lived up to and through, 
— just days, days, days, bright or 
dreary. Surely it was not possible that 
this one to-morrow should be so dread- 
fully different from all its predecessors. 

But such tension could not last. Lit- 
tle overwhelmed bubbles of hope floated 
up in his mind. After all, he might not 
be the loser. Hapgood might have lost 
the speculation, after all. Only this 
morning the newspaper had cast a sinis- 
ter glance at a nameless “steel mag- 
nate,” who was said to be “ involved.” 

“Fancy the newspaper saying John 
would fail! ” 

The man quailed at the touch; but 
his dry lips managed to say, “ Well, 
stranger things than that have hap- 
pened.” 

“What! Stranger than that! Oh 
no! Of course, I don’t know any of 
the details ; but, you see, I know John!” 
She nodded it at him sagely. In a mo- 
ment she bent forward a little, confiden- 
tially, and added, “ You see, it’s come 
to that, Teddy!” so that at once he felt 
anew their singular intimacy, coming of 
their almost lifelong propinquity, of 
their relationship, even of that indefi- 
nite something which had been between 
them when they got of that age,—a 
“ something ” the issues of which might 
be found in the fact that now she liked 
to call him Teddy, while he called her 
neither Marion, as of old, nor Mrs. 
Hapgood, as, all things considered, he 
should. 

“Tt is n’t your garden, perhaps,”’ she 
was going on; “ but a big, strong house, 
with plenty of room in it, where you 
can come and go as you please, and you 
feel it will always be the same for you, 
— open, unchangeable, secure. That’s 
John!” 

“Yes,” Teddy murmured. The air 
of that strong house seemed to blow 
upon him and to wither him. He felt 
again Hapgood’s powerful effect, and he 
could not tell just how it blent into a 
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knowledge of his physical approach. He 
did know of the physical approach a 
long second before Hapgood’s voice 
sounded from the roadway. The voice 
itself was like a summons. In a mo- 
ment’s ecstasy of fear and pain he 
clutched Marion’s hand, staring at her 
with a twisted face. It may have been 
to confess, to tell her everything. It 
may have been a kind of agony of fare- 
well. There was no definable thought in 
hismind. It was simply a wild, panicky 
impulse, and it was so strong that he 
held her hand, staring strickenly at her, 
during the fraction of a minute that it 
took Hapgood to run up the steps and 
come upon the porch. 

Hapgood, seeing the hand clasp, paused 
a mere instant, nodded at them; then 
called, “ Hello, Marion!” as he turned 
to the house. When he emerged a mo- 
ment later, Teddy was descending the 
steps, and he did not look back, although 
the master of the house again paused. 

Mrs. Hapgood was bending across the 
arm of her chair, awaiting him, and Hap- 
good went over to her. He took the 
seat which Teddy had vacated. 

“ John,” she began eagerly, “ tell me 
about this stock affair.” 

Hapgood looked at her with a kind 
of slowness. “ Well,” he said absently, 
“T’ve got ’em laid out cold.” 

* You mean — you ’ve won?” 

“Yes,” he said, in the same absent 
way. 

* But — how much do you make ? 

Her husband looked at her an instant, 
as though the question perplexed him. 
*T suppose a couple of hundred thou- 
sand,”’ he answered. 

“ But are n’t you glad ?” she demand- 
ed, with a touch of indignation. 

He pulled himself together. “ Why, 
yes, of course,” he assented, as though he 
meant it. He smiled at her with good 
humor. “Of course it’s bully to win a 
good fight!” He laughed easily. His 
strong eyes were shining at her. “ It 
was a good fight. Iwas pretty hard up 


” 
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with taking over that West Side mill. 
Harding and Dent and their clique knew 
it, too, when they started in to oust me. 
Money was tight, and when they began 
throwing the stock on the market it 
looked as though they stood about an 
even chance to win. Well, I found the 
money, and took the stock as fast as they 
sold, and now they ’re in a corner. I 
was n’t looking for it. They made the 
game and made me play it — and — 
well, naturally I hope I’ve given ’em all 
they wanted of it.” 

“T knew you’d win!” Mrs. Hap- 
good declared. “ But even Teddy ” — 
She stopped. 

Hapgood looked into his lap. “ Ted- 
dy wasn’t sure, eh?” he suggested. 

* Well, you know, Teddy is such a 
dreadful pessimist.” 

“Is he?” Hapgood asked, his eyes 
downeast. He rose, and stood for an in- 
stant looking sombrely down at his feet. 
“T believe Ill take a turn in the sta- 
bles,” he said. 


ai. 


When Teddy returned to the porch, 
Mrs. Hapgood, from the hall, called 
gayly to him, “ You were wrong!” 

He opened the screen door and stepped 
inside. 

“ Probably,” he 
about ?” 

“Why, about John. He’s won. All 
the people that sold his stock are — are 
laid out cold!” 

Teddy got over to the bench. Mrs. 
Hapgood sat beside him, and elaborated 
what her husband had said of the stock 
market affair. He leaned against the 
wall, watching her in a singular sort of 
abeyant idleness. He scarcely minded 
what she said. His faculties were ab- 
sorbed in remembering that the line of 
her chin and throat had always been just 
like that ; that this nose, these eyebrows, 
were precisely the same, —as though, 
in some queer way, he was taking out the 


said; “but what 
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pieces of his heart and looking at them, 
and admiring the niceness with which 
they fitted one another. 

‘** So the men who sold this stock must 
lose,” she said, with a sense of the in- 
evitable punishment of the wicked. 

“Precisely ; and I’m one of those 
men,” said he. 

“You! Why, Ted! 
claimed. 

“You see, Marion, I’d never done 
anything all my life worth speaking of,” 
he explained. “ And — well” —his 
whimsical smile flickered wanly up — “I 
guess I’ve done it now. Yes, I sold the 
stock. I even helped myself to some 
securities in your husband’s box, — em- 
bezzlement, I believe they call it.” 

He had a poor little instant of pride in 
his cynicism. Then he saw her straight- 
en away from him, staring at him with 
all her eyes. 

“Oh! Oh!” she wailed, and the 
suspiration of her breath caught with a 
little gasping sob. All the sweetness and 
sex of her voice were in that little sob- 
bing sound. He bowed his head and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“Oh, Teddy! Teddy! How could 
you!” 

His eyes burned, and there was a hot 
lump at the base of his throat. 

“Oh, Teddy, how could you!” She 
flung her arm across his bowed shoulders 
and drew him toward her. “It’s too 
bad, Ted! It’s too bad, dear!” Again 
there was the little sobbing catch in her 
voice. The man’s shoulders shook; tears 
ran from his eyes. 


You!” she ex- 


Hapgood, returning and mounting the 
steps, his eyes sombrely on the ground, 
crossed the porch, stood at the hall door, 
and saw the figures on the bench, — bare- 
ly saw them ; then whirled around and 
took a dozen steps up the porch, swiftly, 
as though he were fleeing from some- 
thing, —as though a monster that had 
been lurking dimly in the caves of his 
mind, long fought back and fought back, 
had at last suddenly sprung out and 
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confronted him. His mouth was open; 
his eyes were staring ; his faculties were 
jarred and shaken together. He felt it 
at last face to face with him. 

But he took only a dozen steps; then 
stopped. The ends of his fingers clutched 
into his palms. Endless detestable and 
bloody thoughts, which his mind had not 
engendered, seemed to roll over him. 
But there was something in the turmoil 
that he was holding to with all his force. 
He turned around and went back, his 
chin up, his face composed, his eyes 
straight ahead. He was marching ; and 
he marehed through the door into the 
hall. His wife looked up. 

“Oh, John! Teddy ’s in dreadful 
trouble!” she cried out. 
an awful mistake.” 

What Hapgood saw was that there 
was not a shadow of self-consciousness 
on her face ; that, with her arm over the 
man’s bowed shoulders, she was trying 
to pull him to his feet. 

Teddy stood up, his head bent, his 
hands fallen to his side. 

“T ’ve stolen some of your certificates. 
I was in this stock market,’’ he muttered, 
with a sort of fierceness. 

“ But I’m sure he didn’t mean to, 
John!” Marion cut in, with a kind of 
storminess. 


“He ’s made 


“ Why, I’m sure it was a mistake, 
Ted,” said Hapgood quietly and gently. 
“Don’t worry. Ill see you through 
for Marion’s sake, anyway.” 

“JT knew you would, John!” The 
storminess broke out again. She flung 
herself against her husband’s breast. ‘“ I 
knew you would, for he’s good, any- 
way!” A little burst of weeping choked 
her voice. 

Hapgood put his arm over his wife’s 
shoulders. “ Well talk it over, Ted, 
and see what’s to be done,” Hapgood 
went on steadily. 

“Qh! some other time!’ Teddy 
cried, and with a wide gesture he bolted 
from the room. 

“T knew you’d do it, John!” Mrs. 
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Hapgood exclaimed, struggling with her 
and in that tender storminess. 
“ But how could he! 
done it!”’ she wailed. ‘It was all that 
wretched stock business. I wish you ’d 
never been in any stock business. But 
it was splendid of you, John! I knew 
you ’d do it, but I didn’t know you’d 
do it so finely. 


tears, 
How could he have 


I was never so proud 
of you. You deserve to win, John!” 
“Do I? 


demanded eagerly. 


Do I deserve to win?” he 
He caught both her 
hands and stooped, his face shining down 
at her. ‘ Because I have won!” he 
declared. “I have Abruptly 
he threw up his head and laughed. 


19 
won. 


“ Why, John!” she protested, in as- 
tonishment. 

“T can’t help laughing, because I’ve 
won, you see!” he crowed. He laughed 
again. ‘See here, Marion — it’s silly, 
I know. I always did know it was sil- 
ly; but that did n’t seem to help it any. 
I could n’t half like Teddy. Oh, I know 
no man ever had less real cause, so far 
as you are concerned. But, you see, 
you’d known him so long, and in so 
many ways he was so much more of 
your sort than I was, that sometimes he 
seemed nearer to you than I was. And 


I liked you so much, my girl, that — 
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well, sometimes the devil himself got 
into me.’’ 

“* Me —and Teddy!” she gasped. 

“Oh, I know it was foolish, but to 
save my soul I could n’t just help it. 
And it might have turned out bad, for 
me, you see. But now — what is it the 
Bible says about everything else shall be 
added unto you?” 

“ Well, I’m sure it’s nothing about 
this,” said Mrs. Hapgood vaguely. 

“Yes, it is,” he insisted, “ exactly 
about this, — or it ought to be. Don’t it 
say, if you have faith, all things shall be 
added unto you, everything shall come 
your way ?” 

“‘ But that’s quite different,” she ex- 
postulated. 

“No, it isn’t,” he declared eagerly. 
“Or, if it means a different sort, it might 
just as well mean this sort, — faith in 
general, I mean. You see, it’s just 
this: if you have faith ; if you set your 
face right straight ahead, and won’t be 
turned aside, and won’t doubt, and won’t 
have any suspicions, why, everything — 
that is, you ‘ll win out, sure! ” 

Mrs. Hapgood gave a contented sigh. 
“Tt isn’t at all good gospel, John,” she 
said. ‘ But I love you because you ’re 
that sort of a man.” 


Will Payne. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH literature sprang at the out- 
set from the impulse felt by an untu- 
tored Yorkshire peasant, in the seventh 
century of our era, to express in the ver- 
nacular his sense of the power and good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the work 
of creation. His disposition and ability 
thus to employ his native speech were 
immediately utilized by the abbess and 
philanthropic scholars of a neighboring 
monastery in the rendering of Scriptural 
narrative and homiletic reflections into 


Northumbrian alliterative verse, having 
in view the moral improvement of the 
common people, to whom Latin was 
an unknown tongue. Throughout the 
Old English period — say to the Norman 
Conquest — this effort to popularize the 
treasures of Christian learning, which 
otherwise must have remained the ex- 
clusive property of the scholarly few, is 
accountable for the chief part of the lit- 
erature produced. The clergy were or- 
dered to repeat the Creed and the Lord’s 
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Prayer in English ; homilies were com- 
posed in it ; Bede’s church history, Pope 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care, and Boethius’ 
Consolations of Philosophy were trans- 
lated by Alfred, or under his supervi- 
sion; the lives of saints and Biblical 
personages were written in prose or 
paraphrased in verse: the poor, in all 
ways, had the gospel preached to them. 
On the other hand, the tribal kings com- 
piled codes of customary law, embody- 
ing the legal practices which prevailed 
among an unsophisticated folk, and com- 
prehending the few and simple relations 
which the members of a tribe or pro- 
vince sustained to one another. Add the 
first annalistic jottings of historical oc- 
currences, and the poems dealing with 
the exploits of popular heroes, and you 
have all, and more than all, that can 
fairly be termed belles-lettres down to 
near the period of the Norman Conquest. 
It was a literature of the people and for 
the people, and at least to some extent, 
as in the case of Caedmon, by the peo- 
ple. 

Centuries passed, and the institutions 
which had once represented enlighten- 
ment and advancement were now either 
become corrupt, or seemed likely to op- 
pose further progress. Reform was in- 
evitable, and reform at length arrived. 

What we call the Reformation was an 
uprising of the people against the priv- 
ileged classes, — against the degenerate 
monastic orders and the rule of Rome, 
but also, as the sequel showed, against 
absolute monarchy and feudal oppres- 
sion. Rome professed to be exercising 
only her immemorial rights ; monarchy 
and feudalism insisted that they were 
the very institutions by which England 
had always been governed. Appeal was 
made against both to English antiquity, 
to the literature of the pre-Norman pe- 
riod ; and thus it happened that in the 
wreck of the monastic houses, when the 
Reformers were reforming so much out 
of existence, it was precisely the Old 
English manuscripts which stood the 
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best chance of preservation, and which 
— though many were doubtless lost — 
were collected and treasured up by Le- 
land, Archbishop Parker, Joscelin, and 
their assistants. Lambarde published 
the Old English laws, Parker the life 
of Alfred written by Asser, Parker and 
Fox the Old English translation of the 
Gospels, Parker and Joscelin Alfric’s 
Paschal Homily and other writings bear- 
ing on the question of transubstantiation, 
and Hakluyt the voyage of Ohthere in 
a translation from the account by King 
Alfred, — all before the year 1600. Eng- 
lish scholarship — by which I here mean 
scholarship having reference to the Eng- 
lish language and literature — had thus 
made a definite beginning between the 
birth of Shakespeare and the death of 
Elizabeth. As Old English literature 
was of and for the people, so English 
scholarship originated in obedience to 
the democratic instinct, and was the cre- 
ation of a popular want. It was evoked 
to overthrow sacerdotalism and to un- 
dermine prescriptive rule of every sort, 
and it is not surprising that its influence 
has been in the main, though not with- 
out marked exceptions, to this effect. 
Being thus democratic in origin, it is 
but natural that the systematic study and 
teaching of English have had to contend 
with the indifference or opposition of the 
Roman Church, the aristocracy, and the 
supporters of the ancient classics. Thus, 
notwithstanding the fact that a great 
body of medizval English literature is 
monastic or ecclesiastical in character, 
we do not find that many distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholars have been en- 
gaged in editing or expounding it. In 
like manner, the teaching of English 
prevails much more widely in America 
than in England, the contrast being no 
doubt in some measure due to the aris- 
tocratic traditions which cling to the an- 
cient seats of learning in that country. 
And, with exceptions here and there, 


1 An interesting exception in this country 
was Brother Azarias. 
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the representatives of the classics have 
ignored, depreciated, or opposed the pro- 
gress and extension of English study. 
The reason is plain : these classes of per- 
sons have been the representatives of pre- 
scription and authority, and have there- 
fore felt in the advance of English the 
approaching triumph of a natural foe. 

On the other hand, the allies of Eng- 
lish have been democracy and individual- 
ism, the spirit of nationality, the methods 
of physical science, and the sensational 
and utilitarian philosophy, to which may 
be added the growing influence of wo- 
man, and, in part as the cause of this 
influence, the pervasive and vitalizing 
effect of essential Christianity. 

To illustrate these points briefly. 
Locke, the founder of modern sensa- 
tional philosophy, thus writes in his 
Thoughts concerning Education (1693) : 
“Since “tis English that an English 
gentleman will have constant use of, that 
is the language he should chiefly culti. 
vate, and wherein most care should be 
taken to polish and perfect his style... . 
Whatever foreign languages a young man 
meddles with, — and the more he knows, 
the better, — that which he should eritic- 
ally study, and labor to get a facility, 
clearness, and elegancy to express him- 
self in, should be his own.” 

Franklin learned his English from the 
Spectator, and he was the founder and 
most persistent supporter, in the face 
of much discouragement, of an English 
high school in the city of Philadelphia. 
For this school he elaborated a plan of 
English teaching which can still be pon- 
dered with profit by students of peda- 
gogy. Jefferson, who espoused the cause 
of the people against the spirit of caste, 
established a chair of Anglo-Saxon in 
1825 at his newly founded University 
of Virginia. 

The names of these three men, — 
Locke, Franklin, and Jefferson, — who, 
in the three successive centuries following 
the rediscovery of the ancient tongue, 
zealously advocated the study of English, 


are deeply significant. They were apos- 
tles of a sensational philosophy, of phy- 
sical science in its application to homely 
uses, of toleration, of the rights and 
needs of the common man. They repre- 
sented prose, common sense, material- 
ism; so that it is by the exquisite irony 
of overruling circumstance that they 
have aided in bringing poetry, religion, 
and philosophical idealisms home to the 
smug and benighted Philistine. For our 
schools teach Ruskin rather than Locke, 
Shakespeare rather than Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, Burke rather than Jefferson ; 
they speak, like Balaam, far other words 
than as they were commanded at the first. 

This ennoblement and etherealization 
of the subject of English teaching, and 
to some extent of its method, is primar- 
ily due to two causes, — the influence of 
Christianity, and the consequent influ- 
ence of woman. To begin with the 
larger of these two factors: the belief 
in the value of the individual is the basis 
of democracy, and this belief came into 
the world with Christianity. It was the 
Puritans who overthrew the despotism 
of the Stuarts, and it was their success 
that emboldened and informed the pro- 
phets of the French Revolution. Rous- 
seau promulgated the gospel of individ- 
ualism in a form adapted to his age and 
country, yet not more truly nor effec- 
tively than did Wesley in England; and 
Rousseau himself, however unwittingly 
or unwillingly, was but the mouthpiece 
of the Christian consciousness which for 
centuries had been protesting against the 
vassalage of man to any power lower 
than the divine. The return to nature, 
the return to poetry, was a return to the 
indefeasible instincts and needs of the 
individual human soul. The social con- 
tract was supposed to rest upon free con- 
sent, like the association of individuals 
in the primitive Christian church. 

The lyrie ery of Romanticism was an 
echo of the chants that resounded from 
the church and cloister of the Middle 
Ages. Like them, it was a passionate 
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outpouring of the heart, in joy, in grief, 
in aspiration ; and, like them, it uttered 
itself in freer and more spontaneous 
forms than those inherited from classic- 
al antiquity. At that cry the doors of 
an almost forgotten sepulchre opened, 
and there stumbled forth into the light 
a figure wrapped in cerements, at whose 
appearance some stood aghast, while 
others exulted with the pulse of a new 
life. As the graveclothes have been 
slowly unwrapped, we have beheld a 
visage marred more than any man, and 
its form more than the sons of men; but 
we have also seen a radiance streaming 
from the resuscitated members, and have 
felt a mysterious potency animating our 
own; for we have assisted at the resur- 
rection of the buried Christianity of the 
Middle Ages, with its likeness to the 
Crucified, with its yearnings over the 
poor and them that have no helper, with 
its eager pressing on to the realization 
of the kingdom of God. And thus it 
has come to pass that the great litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century is either 
Christian or humanitarian; and if hu- 
manitarian, then necessarily Christian, 
though it may be unconsciously or in its 
own despite. And what is true of the 
literature is true also, in its degree, of 
the ideals of our English teaching. 

In this revolution woman has been at 
once a gainer and an actor. Whatever 
releases and strengthens the individual 
soul clothes her with might. Christian- 
ity, and the religion out of which Chris- 
tianity sprang, first gave womanhood, as 
distinguished from single notable women, 
its potential dignity, influence, and full- 
est charm. What wonder that she has 
been instinctively repelled from those of 
the ancient classics, and of their modern 
imitations, in which she has seen herself 
degraded and vilified? What wonder 
that she has been drawn toward a litera- 
ture of sympathy and palpitant emotion, 
—a literature which places the virgin 
and the mother upon the throne of earth 
and heaven, while it makes her .a minis- 
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trant in the abode of poverty and at the 
couch of feebleness and pain? And so 
it results that much of the teaching of 
English is done by women, and it is they 
who strive forward, quite as eagerly as 
the men, to gain the advanced instruc- 
tion in English of our higher institutions. 

The deeper causes of the increasing 
study of English are thus seen to lie in 
the onward sweep of certain irresistible 
forces which are not yet spent, and which 
are likely to continue in operation for an 
indefinite period. The initial impulse 
came from that Protestantism which had 
been nourished in the lap of the Middle 
Ages ; then utilitarianism spoke its word, 
and advocated a study which came home 
to the business and bosoms of all men; 
the spirit of nationality glorified the ver- 
nacular speech ; the spirit of individual- 
ity emancipated men from bondage to 
pseudo -classicism; science inculeated 
fearlessness in exploration, and a recog- 
nition of value only where, and in so far 
as, value really existed ; a reviving Chris- 
tianity insisted on deference to its own 
literary as well as ethical precepts ; and 
at length woman has begun to assume 
the full royalty to which her claim had 
so long lain in abeyance, and to exercise 
it in behalf of those species and aspects 
of literature to which her nature inclines. 

We may now turn to consider the 
specific progress effected in the last de- 
cade or so, though a fixed limit of time 
will not be easy to observe. 

In the course of rather more than a 
generation in America, democracy has 
outgrown its institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Not in the sense that it has ap- 
propriated and utilized all that its col- 
leges and academies had to offer, and 
that, having transcended all this learn- 
ing and culture, it has mildly requested 
more. No, it is rather in the material 
sense that it has outgrown them: it has 
filled to repletion the dormitories, class- 
rooms, and laboratories, in at least one in- 
stance reciting in large tents pitched upon 
college grounds. The teeth of dragons 
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had been scattered over a favorable soil, 
and immediately there sprang up impet- 
uous hosts, rushing upon the domains of 
culture like the hordes of Attila upon 
the plains of fertile Italy. They were 
armed, so none could resist them; and 
they were rude, so that what they clam- 
ored for was less the garnered wisdom 
precious to the ripe scholar than such 
enginery of science as would empower 
them to extort riches from the soil and 
the mine, or assist them in levying trib- 
ute upon the labor of others, together 
with such smattering of letters as would 
enable them to communicate with preci- 
sion and brevity their wishes and com- 
mands, or would embellish the rare social 
hour with some suggestions of artistic 
refinement. Training in the older sense 
they cared not for. Those who devoted 
themselves to physical science endured 
so much of intellectual discipline as they 
considered indispensable for the attain- 
ment of their ends, but were impatient of 
more. Those who were less serious or 
less specific in their application were will- 
ing to practice the easier forms of writing, 
but in the pursuit of literature insisted 
upon being entertained, and then in being 
provided with abundance of the small 
coin of information and opinion, which 
they might utter in conversation or dis- 
pense in speech-making. If they were 
to have culture, it was culture made 
easy that they desired ; and, on the whole, 
they preferred to have it rather than 
otherwise. But to what purpose were 
they to turn their backs upon Greek and 
Latin, if they were to be required to 
pursue exact methods, and make solid 
acquisitions, in their native tongue ? 
Here was the opportunity, the prob- 
lem, and the pitfall of English. There 
were all the students that the most grasp- 
ing partisan of the subject could ask for. 
How should they be employed? How 
should they be satisfied? And how, if 
possible, should they be educated ? The 
first two of these questions were more 
readily answered than the third. 
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The problem first beset the colleges, 
and especially the larger of them. It 
was they that were the first to be over- 
crowded, because of their prestige. The 
academies and high schools had enough 
to do with the preparation of their stu- 
dents in the stock subjects required for 
admission to college, in giving a little spe- 
cial attention to those who were to attend 
scientific schools, and in providing com- 
mercial courses; their turn was to come 
later. In the colleges there continued 
to be, as before, those who had inherited 
scholarly traditions, and who had come 
from refined homes, — men who could be 
depended upon to profit by the best fa- 
cilities provided for them. But side by 
side with these there were not only the 
children of poverty and obscurity, — such 
there had always been, and from this 
class had arisen some of the most emi- 
nent of Americans, — but a numerous 
body of students from families wealthy 
without inherited ideals, or prominent 
without distinction. These persons were 
ready to allege their riches as a warrior 
it was a reason 
for doing nothing contrary to their in- 
clination, and especially for nonchalant 
perseverance in the crudities of Philis- 
tinism. 

Two possibilities presented themselves 
as contributory to the solution of the 
overwhelming problem. 


might allege his arms ; 


Training im- 
plied small classes; so training was not 
to be thought of. What, then, could be 
done with students in large masses? 
They could have frequent practice in 
writing about subjects with which they 
were presumably already conversant ; 
and they could listen to lectures on Eng- 
lish literature. In the one way, they 
could, if not form a style, at least learn 
to avoid the most vulgar errors; in the 
other, they could acquire a tincture of 
information concerning authors and their 
works, and learn to speak with decision 
about books which they perhaps had never 
read, and on which they had certainly 
never reflected. 
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In the smaller colleges matters were 
not so bad, at least as respects the size 
of the classes. There was therefore an 
opportunity to do good teaching, and in 
many instances good teaching was done. 
But two forces militated against excel- 
lence. The one was the influence of the 
larger colleges, exerted through their 
graduates and through public discussion ; 
and this,as we have seen, was unavoid- 
ably in the direction of superficiality. 
The other was the uncertainty respect- 
ing the best methods of instruction, due 
in part to the recent enrollment of Eng- 
lish among the favored topics of the cur- 
riculum, in part to the variety of related 
subjects which might be comprehended 
under the term, and in part to the pecul- 
iar nature of English itself. To some 
it was clear that, since English was a lan- 
guage like Latin or Greek, with words and 
syntax, it could be taught like Latin or 
Greek, largely through etymological and 
grammatical exercitations or notes, with 
some assistance from the explanation of 
historical allusions and the citation of 
parallel passages. To others it was equal- 
ly clear that, since English was our na- 
tive tongue, it stood in no need of learned 
commentary, and that nothing was ne- 
cessary but to read it, — read it rapidly, 
extensively, and with interest. Some, 
who had studied in Germany, were for 
carrying every word back to what they 
called Anglo-Saxon; others had not so 
much as heard whether there were any 
Anglo-Saxon, but at all events were posi- 
tive that it had no connection with mod- 
ern English. Some loved poetry and 
zsthetices, and would none of Dryasdust 
“ philology ;”’ others believed in apply- 
ing the scientific method to literature, and 
eschewing impressionism and the music- 
al glasses. All of us, I suppose, have 
done the best we knew how; it has not 
been our fault if we have insisted upon 
our personal predilections, or taken up 
with other people’s fads; the truth of 
it is that while Greek and Latin were 
taught according to a system and a 
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method, good or bad, we had none upon 
which we were agreed, and, from the 
very nature of the case, could have none. 
Among the rhetorical teachers it was 
nearly or quite as bad as among the pro- 
fessors of literature. There were those 
who depended upon negative precepts, — 
“ Don’t” writ large over many things 
reprehensible by literary convention or 
the individual preceptor; those whose 
main reliance was upon constant prac- 
tice in writing, with a minimum of pre- 
cept; those who followed the rhetoric 
of the eighteenth century, rewritten to 
date at the behest of enterprising pub- 
lishers; and those who believed that 
students would never mend till the Eng- 
lish they spoke and wrote was regarded 
as the common concern of all depart- 
ments of instruction, and not relegated 
to one or a very few instructors, who 
in this way were made the scapegoats 
or whipping-boys not only for the sins 
of the whole student body, but also for 
the negligence of their other teachers. 
Here, again, we may not censure, and 
must certainly find much to admire. 
But if personal initiative is pardonable 
— nay, even praiseworthy —in those 
who have to sustain the first onset of an 
unexpected attack, and if we marvel at 
the pluck with which one clubs his wea- 
pon and another flings a stone, it is not 
therefore to be doubted that the manual 
of arms is, on the whole, an excellent 
book and worthy to be studied, nor that 
conduct and harmony of action are what 
an army chiefly needs. 

While the colleges were thus strug- 
gling with their difficulties, how was it 
faring with the schools? In the lower 
schools training had been largely aban- 
doned. ‘“ Reading without tears” was 
the watchword. The pupil must at all 
hazards be kept interested ; that is to say, 
amused and distracted. ‘ Language les- 
sons” took the place of grammar, and 
the “word method” of spelling. Spell- 
ing and grammar, therefore, became as 
obsolete as the medieval triviwm and 
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quadrivium, and were reckoned among 
the lost arts. Instead of a few things 
well learned, there were many things 
badly taught. Now to know many things 
badly has from of old been regarded as 
a poor equipment for facing the stern 
“ Stand and deliver!” of life. 

It was thus the high school and the 
academy that were to be caught between 
the upper and the nether millstone. For 
the colleges, finding an illiteracy con- 
firmed by the habits of half a generation 
too deeply rooted to be eradicated with- 
in a reasonable time, at least with the 
means at their disposal, began to consider 
whether this inveteracy were not, on the 
whole, a thing to be deplored; and even- 
tually opined that it was. They then 
began to frame entrance requirements 
in English, designed to remove the more 
ignominious phases of this illiteracy be- 
fore college years, either through some 
acquaintance with English literature, or 
through practice in writing, or both. 
The requirements were of varying de- 
grees of severity; but that mattered 
little, since they were seldom enforced, 
and never with the rigor which a decent 
regard to the opinions of enlightened 
humanity would have exacted. When 
the high schools were remonstrated with 
for the ignorance and slovenliness which 
they permitted, they alleged the pre- 
scriptive requirements of the colleges 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
inexorable demands of a public which 
expected them to teach bookkeeping, 
physics, chemistry, physiology, botany, 
geology, civics, and political economy, 
to say nothing of manual training and 
the preparation for actual life. How, 
then, could they take up English in ad- 
dition? ‘ English, forsooth ! — but yet 
if our pupils are minded to read certain 
books at home, and report the fact at 
school, we will see what can be done. 
Still, it is a crying injustice that we 
should be expected to retrieve all the 
deficiencies remaining through the negli- 
gence or incapacity of the lower schools.” 
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The pressure thus exerted by the col- 
leges upon the preparatory schools has 
in many instances been transmitted by 
them to the grammar schools, with the 
result that the worst evils are in course 
of being remedied; and certain high 
schools have courses in English extend- 
ing over four years, and with four or 
five exercises a week, conducted by en- 
thusiastic, winning, and competent teach- 
ers. Unfortunately, there is a prema- 
ture movement on the part of a few 
high schools to emancipate themselves 
from all dependence upon college re- 
quirements, — or, as their representa- 
tives would say, an unreasonable obstina- 
cy on the part of the colleges in holding 
to their requirements, —a movement 
which, unless carefully watched, will go 
far to nullify the progress which has 
been made, since it is only through the 
harmonious codperation of all parts of 
our educational system that the indis- 
pensable results can be attained. 

Though there is still much to be de- 
sired, there is considerable ground for 
encouragement. A few of the gains of 
recent years may be briefly enumerated. 

Through the agency of various bodies, 
chief of which is perhaps the Confer- 
ence on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English, the chasm which yawned be- 
tween the colleges and the preparatory 
schools is in process of being bridged 
over. This Conference, composed of 
representatives from all sections of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains, — 
California has its own excellent system 
of local coéperation,—and from col- 
leges and preparatory schools alike, has 
set up a standard not merely of college 
requirements, but also of high school at- 
tainment, which is fairly satisfactory to 
the whole country ; thus measurably har- 
monizing the views of both classes of 
institutions, as well as of the East, the 
West, and the South. But in this effort 
it has not stood alone. The National 
Educational Association, and its commit- 
tee of ten; the Association of Colleges 
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and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland; the Commission 
of Colleges in New England; the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools; the North Cen- 
tral Association of Teachers of English ; 
the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools of the Southern States ; 
the Regents of the State of New York; 
and the Schoolmasters’ Association of 
New York City, — these, and other sim- 
ilar bodies, besides numerous individu- 
als whose names it would be invidious to 
mention, have contributed to the same 
end. 

With a better understanding of what 
the secondary schools are expected to 
accomplish, there has come more pride in 
the work; a spirit of emulation among 
the more aspiring of the schools; a 
growing sense of professionalism among 
the teachers of English ; and a demand 
for special instruction, suited to the 
needs of such teachers, on the part of 
the larger colleges and universities. In 
many cases, as already observed, excel- 
lent courses of instruction have been 
formulated within the individual school, 
or by bodies like the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Classical and High School 
Teachers ; and in some schools such pro- 
grammes are in successful operation. 
Then, too, rival publishing houses, find- 
ing that it would be remunerative to 
focus their attention upon the books set 
for the entrance examinations, have com- 
peted with one another in the issue of 
well-edited and attractive texts. The in- 
terest in school- directed home reading 
is sure to follow; canny publishers will 
reap a harvest, and the public will be 
immensely benefited. 

With all allowance for deficiencies 
and blunders, then, we may fairly say 
that these results have been accom- 
plished. The pride and interest of 
Americans in England’s literature and 
that of our own country; the craving 
for culture in a form which promises so 
much return for so little expenditure of 
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effort; the admiration for our speech, 
because it is our own, because of its. 
wide diffusion and sway, and because of 
the great works by which it has been 
illustrated ; and the need and desire to 
employ the language as a means of com- 
munication, of persuasion, and of artistic 
achievement, — these, seconded by the 
whole democratic and scientific trend of 
the century, by the interest of other 
races in their own vernaculars, and by 
the necessity of unifying our heterogene- 
ous population on the basis of a common 
speech and common sentiments, have 
not only multiplied magazines and news- 
papers, and cheapened books, but have 
introduced courses in English into schools 
and colleges of every grade, and taxed 
the energies and resources of every teach- 
er of the subject. Beginning sporadic- 
ally, and at first proceeding unevenly, 
the movement, as it has gathered vol- 
ume, has tended to absorb the currents 
of individual opinion, and to render them 
all unconsciously tributary to a distant 
and perhaps as yet dimly perceived end. 
From the chaos and welter of divergent 
opinion, certain conclusions have at least 
so far emerged that we can now fairly 
say what the country in general seeks 
as a requisite in English for admission 
to college. This requirement is helping 
to fix and direct the courses in English 
of the secondary schools ; and these, in 
turn, cannot fail to exercise a profound 
influence upon the ideals and efforts of 
the grammar and primary schools. In 
some degree, this establishment of a 
common standard of entrance proficien- 
cy in English tends to unify the college 
work, in so far as it eliminates certain 
tasks from the college curriculum which 
have hitherto found a place there because 
it was necessary that they should be 
done somewhere. Further progress in 
the organization of college teaching is to 
be expected through reflection upon the 
failures due to misdirected endeavor; 
through the natural efforts of rival in- 
stitutions to equal or transcend one an- 
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other’s successes; through the lessons 
taught by scientific pedagogy; and es- 
pecially, it may be, from graduate study 
of the subject, leading to wider views 
and more philosophical generalizations. 

It being assumed that important 
changes in the conception of English 
teaching are now in progress, and that 
we may confidently look for a more gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the pre- 
cise nature of its purposes and processes, 
we may ask ourselves whether current 
practice and discussions will enable us 
to forecast what the next steps will be, 
and how far they will leave us short 
of a reasonable goal. In attempting to 
find an answer, we must bear in mind 
that if there are definable currents, there 
are also counter-currents ; and that what 
is true of one institution or one section 
of the country is not necessarily true, 
at the same moment, somewhere else. 
Were there not this confusion, and even 
apparent contrariety of effort, it would 
be far easier to outline the situation; 
but this condition would imply that the 
gain had been achieved, and that hence- 
forth we were to be content. Now it is 
the sense of unrealized possibilities, and 
the field that they offer to hope and young 
ambition, for which the teacher of Eng- 
lish is most profoundly grateful, and 
which at times inspire him with the sen- 
timents of a Columbus or a Magellan, if 
not of a Cortez or an Alexander. 

If we look at the situation largely, this, 
I think, may fairly be said at the mo- 
ment: that the emphasis is upon quanti- 
ty rather than quality, upon phenomena 
rather than principles, upon practice ra- 
ther than theory, or upon the science 
rather than the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. In this respect English does not 
stand absolutely alone, but the tendency 
is here more accentuated because Eng- 
lish is such a late comer into the sister- 
hood of disciplines, and has yet so much 
to learn. Colleges pride themselves on 
the number of their English courses, 
their extent and their variety ; we have 
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had the daily theme, perhaps with the 
addition of the weekly, the biweekly, or 
the monthly essay ; grammar has been ex- 
tensively repudiated ; and the “ old rhet- 
oric,” which I take to be a statement 
of principles with the necessary illustra- 
tions, has been supplanted by a newer 
rhetoric, which tends, at least in one of 
its phases, to become a collection of il- 
lustrative excerpts from literature, with 
a minimum of elucidative theory. 

In some quarters, the spirit of science, 
cautious and inductive, is supplanting an 
older cocksure dogmatism. The _ pro- 
cesses of the investigator’s laboratory 
are attempted in the classroom. The 
student is brought face to face with facts, 
and encouraged to draw his.own infer- 
ences. He then becomes conscious of a 
world of phenomena which he cannot 
hope to master in a limited time, but 
which is infinitely attractive by reason of 
its complexity and vitality. Who would 
not hesitate to criticise a mode of teach- 
ing which is the scholar’s mode of learn- 
ing? The method of science, from the 
days of Bacon onward, has given man 
an ever increasing power over nature ; 
why should it not be applicable to lan- 
guage and literature, and if adopted in 
the study, why should it not be practi- 
cable in the school? It is; it must be. 
And yet we hesitate to stop with a sim- 
ple assent. Science is content with ad- 
vances which may be slow as the un- 
speeding precession of the equinoxes, if 
only they be sure ; while to the individual 
student, whether life be short or not, pu- 
pilage needs must be. Moreover, litera- 
ture belongs to the sphere of the emotions 
and the will, at least as much as to that of 
the pure intellect. And again, the novice 
may be in a position to draw proximate 
inferences, while incapable of forming by 
himself those ultimate conceptions which 
are regulative of the whole nature, and 
which are as readily attained through 
the medium of literature as through any 
branch of secular study. Besides, it is 
a fact that the student hungers for the 
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voice of authority ; he can repose only 
in certitude, — a certitude which he finds 
it impracticable to attain by his own ef- 
forts, yet without which he cannot act 
with the freedom and power which the 
possession of truth alone confers. In 
other words, the necessary complement 
of science is philosophy. Philosophy 
recognizes only a few great constitutive 
principles, which it attains by including 
many phenomena under one law, and 
many subordinate laws under one more 
comprehensive. With a philosophy of 
literature one may approximately com- 
prehend its great manifestations; with 
the science alone one has the pleasure of 
always learning, but the disadvantage of 
never being able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. 

The still easier way — to pursue only 
infinite and uncoédrdinated, or at best 
loosely codrdinated detail — is to sac- 
rifice strength, grasp, direction, to the 
charm of waywardness, the delights of 
endless straying. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that to many minds the delight of 
endless straying is unconquerable. They 
love variety and easy appreciation ; they 
care not for a perception of unity and 
law which must be bought with arduous 
labor. The appeal of literature to them 
is, “‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” 
And are they to be blamed for yielding 
to the seductive proffer ? 

These considerations lead us to what 
is perhaps the fundamental problem in 
the teaching of English literature, — how 
to combine discipline with delight. Given 
a certain temperament in the speaker, 
and it is easy to interest or amuse classes 
or audiences with English literature. It 
is not so easy for persons of the like tem- 
perament, or of any temperament what- 
ever, to train others, or themselves, by 
means of English literature. <A certain 
training is always secured in the acqui- 
sition of a foreign or ancient language. 
This, it is sometimes said, must be missed 
by the student of his own: his memory and 
judgment are not exercised in the same 
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way, and he is not called upon to make 
the effort necessary for comprehending 
alien modes of thought. Must English 
literature, then, leave people where it 
finds them, save for the pleasure it af- 
fords, the fund of information it yields, 
and a certain vague and unconscious ef- 
fect in the refinement of taste? There 
are always those who will reply : “* What 
more could you ask ? Is not this enough?” 
There are never lacking those who say: 
“ English literature cannot be taught. 
The art of writing cannot be taught. 
English literature can be read, and gram- 
mar can be taught. All subjects what- 
ever can be talked about, facts can be 
memorized, examinations can be held, 
but literature and the art of writing can- 
not be taught.” 

Perhaps the dispute is one about words. 
Suppose we change the terms, and ask, 
not whether literature can be taught, but 
whether people can be taught by means of 
literature. Antiquity evidently thought 
so. Let us hear the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Jebb: “The study of the poets 
in schools is described in Plato’s Pro- 
tagoras. . The purpose was not only 
to form the boy’s literary taste, or to 
give him the traditional lore ; it was es- 
pecially a moral purpose, having regard 
to the precepts in the poets, and to the 
praises of great men of old, — ‘in order 
that the boy may emulate their examples, 
and may strive to become such as they.’ 
From this point of view, Homer was re- 
garded as the best and greatest of edu- 
cators. In Xenophon’s Symposium one 
of the guests says: ‘ My father, anxious 
that I should become a good man, made 
me learn all the poems of Homer; and 
now I could say the whole Iliad and 
Odyssey by heart.’ . . . Especially, as 
Isocrates says, Homer was looked upon 
as the embodiment of national Hellenic 
sentiment. No one else was so well fit- 
ted to keep the edge of Hellenic feeling 
keen and bright against the barbarian.” 
This is instructive in more than one way. 
Note (1) that it is poetry that is studied ; 
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(2) that the study is intimate and pro- 
longed ; (3) that it does not range over 
a boundless field ; (4) that it has a direct 
and practical bearing upon life; (5) that 
it is a study of character and sentiments, 
not primarily of words and technique. 
And not otherwise is Horace’s concep- 
tion of the usefulness of Homer in the 
Second Epistle of the First Book, or 
Plutarch’s in his treatise on How a 
Young Man should study Literature. 
Turning from antiquity to modern 
times, we may ask ourselves what Mil- 
ton — one of the wisest men who have 
ever written on the training of youth 
— thought about education as sought 
through the recorded speech of the past. 
Remember that he wrote a Latin gram- 
mar, and made extensive collections for 
a Latin dictionary, and then listen to 
his assertion in the treatise On Educa- 
tion: “ Though a linguist should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Ba- 
bel cleft the world into, yet if he have 
not studied the solid things in them, 
as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a 
learned man as any yeoman or trades- 
man competently wise in his mother dia- 
lect only.” On the premature practice 
of composition he has to observe: “ And 
that which casts our proficiency therein 
so much behind” —he is speaking of 
Latin and Greek, but he would have 
held the same respecting English — “ is 
our time lost, ... partly in a preposter- 
ous exaction, forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and 
orations, which are the acts of ripest 
judgment, and the final work of a head 
filled by long reading and observing, 
with elegant maxims and copious inven- 
tion. These are not matters to be wrung 
from poor striplings, like blood out of 
the nose, or the plucking of untimely 
fruit.” Leaving the criticism of exist- 
ing practices, Milton next proceeds to 
develop his own plan. He resumes: 
“ For their studies, first they should be- 
gin with the chief and necessary rules 
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of some good grammar; . .. and while 
this is doing, their speech is to be fash- 
ioned to a distinct and clear pronuncia- 
tion.” When it comes to their reading, 
he is of opinion that “ the main skill and 
groundwork will be to temper them such 
lectures and explanations, upon every 
opportunity, as may lead and draw them 
in willing obedience, inflamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy pa- 
triots, dear to God and famous to all 
ages.” After much time spent upon the 
useful arts and the best authors, he 
would introduce his pupils to logic and 
the theory of poetry. “ This,” he says, 
“ would make them soon perceive .. . 
what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry, 
both in divine and human things.” And 
here comes the conclusion of the whole 
matter, so far as the practice of writing is 
concerned: “ From hence, and not till 
now, will be the right season of forming 
them to be able writers and composers in 
every excellent matter, when they shall 
be thus fraught with an universal insight 
into things.” Such was not only Milton’s 
theory, but such had already been his 
practice. As is well known, he spent 
five years at Horton, after leaving the 
university, in the perusal of the clas- 
sics. And what was the effect of this 
reading upon Milton as a man and as a 
poet? I will take the answer from a 
recent writer upon Milton: “To Milton 
an extension of his reading was an ex- 
tension of his own life, with all its expe- 
rience, sympathies, and understanding, 
into the life and times of which he read. 
.. + It is a commonplace that travel en- 
larges a man’s nature. For the high 
and sensitive mind books do the same, 
and in the case of Milton the quality of 
wide range in his poetic utterance was a 
direct consequence of the range of his 
own mind, which his reading had done 
much to extend.” In another place the 
same writer says: “In attempting to ex- 
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plain Milton’s power over his material, 
one word suggests itself. . . . It is his 
clearness of vision. With the detailed 
scrutiny of the Renaissance added to the 
exalted faith of the Middle Ages and 
the clearness and intellectuality of true 
classicism, he looked upon the world 
with a more perfect comprehension of 
its meaning and of the right purpose 
in life. Throughout his poems there is 
passionate but steady contemplation of 
things which men of his time either 
failed to see, or saw but faintly and 
apart from life itself. They are the 
eternal truths which lie around and 
above this life, and through which all 
things act in coéperation, not in contra- 
diction, as it appears to the worldly 
man.” 

Here, then, we come back to our 
theme. Whether or not literature can 
be taught, at least the lesson of it can 
be learned. It was learned by Dante, 
sitting at the feet of Virgil, and Aris- 
totle, and the authors of Scripture; by 
Chaucer, sitting at the feet of Ovid, and 
Petrarch, and Guillaume de Lorris ; by 
Spenser, sitting at the feet of Chaucer 
and Tasso ; by Burke, sitting at the feet 
of Cicero and Milton; by Tennyson, 
sitting at the feet of Homer, and Virgil, 
and Dante, and Keats, and Wordsworth. 
The great learners always learn mean- 
ings and values. Incidentally, they may 
learn facts and phrases and. artifices ; 
they may learn to imitate; they may 
learn to appropriate; they may even 
learn to surpass: but the supreme thing 
they learn is meanings and values, — the 
meanings of life, the relative values of 
the various possibilities that life offers. 
These things literature can teach us, if 
we will learn ; and these things it is im- 
portant that we, and our children, should 
know. The great authors must know 
them; not alone the authors of perma- 
nent literature, but the authors of per- 
manent freedom, permanent empire, 
permanent civilization. Authors, and 
all artists, are shapers; and in America 
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every one is called upon to be a shaper, 
— to shape his own destiny, the destiny 
of his country, the destiny, in some sense, 
of the world. If he does not know the 
meanings and values of things, what 
shapes will he produce ? And in all our 
education, what shall teach him these 


‘meanings and values, if not literature ? 


It has been pertinently asked : “ Why 
has all this teaching of English, in the 
last twenty years, produced so little 
good literature ? What is there to show 
for all the effort, for all the hue and 
ery? Men like Lowell, bred up under 
the ancient classics, and advocating them 
to the end, are among the foremost in 
American letters. Their successors, fed, 
without labor of their own, on the accu- 
mulated stores of England and America, 
— where are they ? who are they ? what 
have they produced?” Well, perhaps 
the fault is not alone in the teaching of 
English. ‘The matter is by no means so 
simple as that. But certainly the su- 
preme justification for devoting so much 
space to the subject of English would be 
found in the production of authors, the 
production of men, the production of 
statesmen and patriots, who should equal 
—no, that would not be sufficient ; who 
should surpass — the authors, the men, 
the statesmen, and the patriots reared 
under the tutelage of the ancient clas- 
sics and the Bible. We have all the ad- 
vantage, for we have the ancient classics 
and the Bible too, in addition to the trea- 
sures of our own literature. The Eng- 
lish teacher may teach Plato and Dante, 
Goethe and Moliére, if he so choose, as 
wellas Shakespeare and Browning. Nay, 
if he is to teach meanings and values, he 
must teach them, at least by implication ; 
for his own sense of meanings and values 
will be most imperfect if he do not him- 
self know the best literature of all the 
world, and constantly use it as the touch- 
stone by which to try the authors with 
whom he is dealing. 

Fortunately, there are signs which 
point that safe and happy way. The 
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validity of rhetorical practice and pre- 
cept is being tested by an examination 
of the underlying psychology. Here 
and there classes in poetical theory are 
endeavoring to ascertain what qualities 
insure the permanence and enduring 
charm of literature. Scholarship in 
English, through the agency of our bet- 
ter graduate schools, is deepening as 
well as widening, is growing more re- 
fined and less mechanical. There is hope 
that the quantitative test will be gradu- 
ally supplanted by the qualitative ; that 
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we shall forget to ask, “ How much?” 
and begin to ask, “* How well?” But 
to attain this result implies something 
more than harmonious effort from the 
primary school to the university : it im- 
plies that in every grade the attention 
shall be steadfastly fixed, not upon the 
demands of the next higher grade, but 
upon the best things, — the things eter- 
nally best in their own nature, the things 
which most surely conduce to the full- 
ness and perfection of individual and 
national life. 


Albert S. Cook. 





THE 


LOST TRAIL. 


Wuite the drizzle falls on the slimy pavement, swelling 
The yellow gutters’ flow, 
And the ways are dense with the hosts of buying, selling, 


And hurrying to and fro, 


I know that out in the North the winds are crying 

Round the willowed shores of the long white lakes outlying, 

And the black pine woods where my old lost friends are dwelling, 
And tne splendor of the snow. 


I know that mysterious land of wood and river, 

Where the half-breed hunters range ; 
The snow wraiths dancing upon the hill slopes ever, 

The gray sun, low and strange ; 
The bull moose skulking through windrow and through hollow, 
The creak and crunch of raquettes where the trackers follow ; 
The dark spruce shades where the forest dreams forever, 


But never dreams of change. 


A snowshoe track leads up from the swamp and over, 
Where the otter trappers passed, 

To the drifted winter hut in the hemlock cover 
That shields it from the blast. 

Are you there, Pierre, Gaultier, as when we together, 

Free in the face of the grim Canadian weather, 

Learned the changeless spell of the North to hold and love her, 
And turn to her at the last ? 
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The snowstorm blindly drives through the woods to smother 


The ancient trail I knew ; 


The track we blazed is lost, and never other 

Has marked that blind way through ; 
But the same great roar through the leagues of branches sweeping 
Wakes the desire of a homesick heart that has long been sleeping. 
O dark North woods, wild love and ruthless mother, 


I call, I ery to you! 


Frank Lillie Pollock. 





THE 


THE professor seated himself at the 
breakfast table, with the listless air of a 
man who has abstracted several hours 
from his sleep to little purpose. He 
turned over his mail carelessly. It con- 
sisted chiefly of two book catalogues with 
German postmarks, a publishers’ circu- 
lar, a letter from a former student asking 
for help in his efforts to secure a posi- 
tion, and the usual handful of advertise- 
ments. 

“T don’t see why they keep sending 
us all these advertisements of robes et 
manteaux, pianos, etchings, trips to Nor- 
way, and other little luxuries!’ the pro- 
fessor exclaimed pettishly, pushing the 
letters toward his wife. ‘ Don’t they 
know by this time that professors never 
have a dollar to throw away ?” 

The professor’s wife gathered up the 
rejected advertisements, and glanced at 
them sympathetically. 

“ They ’re better than nothing,” she 
answered, as she saved Madame Renoir’s 
ecard from the grasping hand of a small 
child. 

“T have n't ordered a book from old 
Schmid in two years,” the professor con- 
‘tinued, turning over the egg on his plate 
critically. 

** And I never ordered a gown from 
Renoir; and what is more, I never shall 
order one, I suppose,”’ she added gayly. 

“A liberal profession!” the profes- 
sor commented, rejecting finally the egg. 
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“* Was n’t there something else?” she 
asked hopefully. 

“Only this business letter. 
thing from the shop, I suppose.” 


Some- 


The professor opened the typewrit- 
ten letter and spread it out on the rum- 
pled tablecloth before him. There were 
three sheets, and the professor’s interest 
seemed to increase as his eye fell down 
the pages. At the end of the third page 
he turned back, and re-read the whole 
more slowly. When he had finished he 
said, “ This is very important! ” 

‘“ What is it, James?” his wife asked 
briskly. 

It was already after nine o’clock, and 
all the fresh things would be gone at 
Stein’s if she did not go to market at 
once. And this delay at breakfast al- 
ways put the maid in a rebellious mood. 

“Tt is something very important,” the 
professor repeated impressively, handing 
the letter to his wife. 

While she was reading it he rose 
from the table and walked nervously 
about the room. He glanced out of the 
window, where he could see the neigh- 
bors’ children climbing the fence into 
his back yard. He noticed also that the 
rear porch needed painting badly, and 
he speculated how it would be possible 
to make the agent see the propriety of 
painting it. 

“Well, Jim,” his wife exclaimed at 
last, “‘ the chance has come!” 
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“Tt is n’t a permanent position,” the 
professor protested. 

“Something else will turn up when 
you have finished there.” 

“T don’t know about that. You can’t 
get back into a university place every 
day in the week.” 

“ But you won’t want to get back! 
Mr. Prome says that such positions al- 
ways lead to other things.”’ 

“Tf you have good luck. The teach- 
er’s salary is sure, such as it is. A man 
with a family ’”’ — 

“You always said, if the chance 
came ” — 

“T don’t know whether this 
chance.” 


is the 


“You will never find anything more 
assured. Just think how uncertain busi- 
ness is. Jack has changed his business 
four times.” 

“*T must see the president.” 

“JT don’t see why!” 

“This is very important.” 

“ But it’s your affair, James! The 
president is n’t going to decide it! I 
thought ’’ — 

“T must talk it over with the presi- 
dent,” the professor reiterated more 
feebly. “It is a very important step, 
and I do not wish to act precipitately.” 

“T’d go out and telegraph Mr. Prome ! 
I would n’t lose a minute!” 
fessor’s wife exhorted warmly. ‘“ You 
know your own mind, my dear. You 
have said many and many a time that 
teaching tended to dry a man up, and 
that the salary was too small, and you 
did n’t like being shut off here in this 
little town. And when Bert Prome of- 
fers you the chance to get out into the 
world, and to measure yourself with the 
rest, you talk about seeing the president, 
as if he would know what you want to 
do!” 


the pro- 


She sternly took the muffin dish from 
the small boy, who at once protested. 

“T thought you liked Eureka,” the 
professor suggested hesitatingly. ‘ You 
would n’t know any one in Washington, 
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and four thousand there would n’t go 
much farther than eighteen hundred does 
here, I guess.” 

“Of course I like Eureka! I never 
wanted to leave it! But what differ- 
ence does that make? ‘To hear you go 
over all these things” — 

She started to leave the room, with an 
abruptness that was a distinct reproof. 

“This demands consideration,” the 
professor repeated, following her into the 
little room behind the parlor, which he 
used for a study. “It isn’t a light 
matter to change your profession, when 
you have started well and are becoming 
an influence in the university. There’s 
my book, too.” 

She waved these hesitations aside. 
Then she remarked resignedly: “ Of 
course you must consider everything. I 
thought you had.” 

He was about to resent the tone of 
irony in his wife’s voice, when the door 
opened, and one of his colleagues ap- 
peared. The professor greeted him 
heartily. The interruption was oppor- 
tune. 

“‘T came in on my way to my ten- 
o'clock,” the newcomer said hastily, with 
a rapid, birdlike enunciation. “ I want- 
ed to make sure that you would be at 
faculty this afternoon. Those science 
fellows will try to push through their 
new schedule of hours.” 

The two professors discussed the mat- 
ter of hours and other faculty questions 
for the next twenty minutes, while the 
professor’s wife watched them, a smile 
of alien feeling creeping over her face 
at times. She had listened to many sim- 
ilar conferences before or after the week- 
ly meeting of the faculty, and she had 
a well-deserved reputation for discretion. 
She knew all about the different cliques 
in the faculty; for three years she had 
heard the admission requirement ques- 
tion debated in all its aspects. She 
knew the president’s attitude on this 
matter and many others as well as that 
potentate did himself, — perhaps better. 
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It had occurred to her to wonder, as she 
did this morning, that so many brilliant 
men of mature years could find these 
little questions of college administration 
and the nothings of institutional gossip 
vital and ever absorbing. Yet she was 
proud of the fact that her husband was 
one of the most energetic younger mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

“T think I ’ll see the president this 
morning about that point,’”’ her husband 
was saying to Professor Gray. “ We 
can’t have Dodge riding over us like 
that. And I have another matter to see 
him about. I’d like your opinion on it, 
too.” He cleared his throat, and went 
on deprecatingly, as if the subject were 
of trivial importance: “ They want me 
to take the secretaryship of the new edu- 
cational commission. I should have to 
throw up my position here, I’m afraid ; 
it would take all my time, and we should 
have to live in Washington. It is rather 
upsetting, just as I have got settled here, 
— taken root, so to speak.” 

Gray looked at him shrewdly, and 
then turned away his head. 

“You were always a lucky dog!” he 
murmured. He wanted to ask Drake 
how the position had happened to come 
his way. Drake knew what was in his 
colleague’s mind, but preferred to act as 
if offers like this were events of common 
occurrence. 

“You would think well of it, then ?” 
the professor asked. 

“Qh! For myself I can’t say ; I am 
very comfortably placed here. As Bump 
grows old I have things pretty much 
my own way. And I like college work, 
you know, —the faculty and all. The 
university is growing very fast, and I 
prefer the scholar’s life” — 

“So do I,” the professor said hasti- 
ly. His friend’s speech had contrived to 
arouse various tender sensibilities. Gray 
was a junior professor, like himself, but 
the department of political science was 
much less crowded than the department 
of sociology. It was said about the place 
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that Gray was working for the headship 
of his department, on Bump’s retirement. 

The professor’s wife, who had been 
listening eagerly to this discussion, final- 
ly broke in : — 

“ Tt seems as if it were the very thing 
that James has been looking for,—a 
chance to get out of the rut of teaching 
boys” — 

“If that is the way he feels ’”’ — Pro- 
fessor Gray interposed, rather ruffled. 

The professor frowned at his wife. It 
was one of her rare indiseretions, and he 
trembled as he thought of the metamor- 
phosis those simple words would suffer 
at Mrs. Gray’s hands. It determined 
him to go at once and see the president, 
before any story could reach that official’s 
ear. 

“‘T think I will step over to the libra- 
ry for a book,” he said. 

Gray smiled at the subterfuge, and 
turned to talk with Mrs. Drake while her 
husband was putting on his boots. 

“We shall miss you two!” he ob- 
served tentatively. 

‘“‘T hope so,” she replied simply. “I 
like Eureka so much. I am very sorry 
at the thought of leaving it.” 

“You speak as if you had already de- 
cided the matter,” he said quickly. 

“ James will have to decide it. But 
I don’t see how he can hesitate. Of 
course he will have anxiety about the 
future, — all men have that more or less, 
—and he will have time to look around 
for something to take the place of the 
secretaryship. There are lots of things 
he could do. He likes mixing with peo- 
ple and seeing the world. I don’t think 
he ever was exactly suited for the re- 
strictions of a college life. He does n’t 
like to live in a small way.” 

“Few do,’ Gray added whimsically. 
“T hope he’ll succeed. It is a good 


deal of a risk.” 

“** Nothing venture,’ ”’ she quoted mer- 
rily. “I’d rather see him fail than 
never dare ! ” 

“You are plucky! ” he exclaimed ad- 
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miringly, thinking of the three small 
Drakes. 

At this point Drake returned with his 
hat. He looked at his watch and 
frowned. It was nearly ten o’clock; he 
had to verify some references and revise 
his notes before the afternoon lectures. 
This business of the secretaryship was 
time-wasting. 

The two men went off, and Mrs. Drake 
hurried out to the kitchen, and then to 
the market, where she met Mrs. Gray, 
who was hunting for a bargain. She 
did not like Mrs. Gray, but in the pre- 
sent crisis she was glad to talk to some 
one. When that inquisitive lady asked 
if the Drakes were to keep their house 
another year, she was so extremely vague 
that her neighbor at once began to ima- 
gine important events. Then, on Mrs. 
Drake’s asking certain things about 
housekeeping in the South, — Washing- 
ton, for example, — Mrs. Gray, who was 
a Southern woman, made up her mind 
forthwith, and went her way to spread 
the news. Several of the instructors who 


had late morning classes had the story. 
At the League for Social Reform, that 
afternoon, there were two versions of the 
affair: that the Drakes had been called 
to a Southern college, and that they 
would be obliged to leave Eureka on 
account of disagreements in the depart- 


ment. It was further rumored that 
Drake’s courses had not been going well 
this year, but on that point there was no 
certain report. It was merely the ru- 
mor which was started on every occasion 


of departmental disturbance. 


Meantime the two professors walked 
to the university, chatting intimately of 
college affairs, and not alluding to the 
subject which was uppermost in their 
minds. At the library steps Drake said 
casually : — 

“Oh, about that matter of the offer 
to me, I had a little rather you would 
not say anything. It very likely won’t 
go any farther, you know, and it is n’t 
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one of the things to get around; looks as 
if a man were restless, and makes a bad 
impression. I feel that Eureka is my 
home.” 

“T shall not say anything,” the other 
professor replied cordially, “and I am 
glad that you are not thinking seriously 
of it. It’s a bad thing to change horses 
in the middle of the stream, you know.” 

Drake was afraid, afterwards, that he 
had given Gray too strongly the impres- 
sion that he was not considering the of- 
fer: when he had read the letter, he had 
felt there could hardly be any doubt 
about his action. He was going to see 
the president merely as a matter of cour- 
tesy, —to let him know his plans at the 
earliest moment. 

A student in his advanced course ac- 
costed him in the library, and asked for 
help. They went into the stack together 
to look up some pamphlets, and it was 
nearly half an hour before the professor 
could get away from the importunate 
seeker for knowledge. The delay an- 
noyed him: he had really done nothing 
with his morning. And yet he liked the 
student, felt flattered by his deferential 
bearing, and was pleased with the ready 
manner in which he had been able to 
turn at once to the right materials for 
the problem. He had always felt that 
his best work was with the advanced 
students, who knew the difference be- 
tween journalism and learning. 

The anteroom of the president’s office 
was well filled with waiting petitioners 
of one sort or another. There were sev- 
eral students who had special favors to 
obtain from the head of the institution, 
or had been summoned for one of the 
president’s famous confidential talks. 
These sat in a corner by themselves, whis- 
pering nonchalantly. There were also 
two or three young assistants, who looked 
like careworn students. They were prob- 
ably there on the difficult mission of 
getting their salaries increased. Drake 
pitied them sincerely ; he remembered 
certain unpleasant hours that he had 
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passed in a similar suspense. Payson, 
he thought, was a married man, — mar- 
ried on five hundred dollars a year, and 
what he could pick up outside the col- 
lege. How could the man have been so 
rash! But he remembered that he him- 
self was getting only eight hundred when 
he had married, bravely confident that 
two devoted souls could make that sum go 
twice as far as a single soul. And they 
had managed it somehow, — he scarcely 
knew how, — until the first rise in rank, 
with its accompanying few hundreds of 
dollars’ increase in pay, hadcome. There 
had been dire need of every additional 
rise; it made him blush to think how 
anxiously he had looked for these petty 
additions to his income. He realized 
how much of the last six years had been 
occupied by thoughts of ways and means, 
instead of by the traditional Arcadian 
musings incident to “ plain living and 
high thinking.” The new job would give 
him some relief for the present from that 
debasing hunger after an additional two 
or three hundred dollars. 


The door into the inner office opened 
a little way, and for a moment every one 


was breathlessly alert. Drake could feel 
his heart beating a little faster, and he 
despised himself for his perturbation. It 
was Payson’s turn. From time to time 
a secretary appeared, crossed the ante- 
room, looked about with an air of com- 
mand, and returned to his desk. To 
Drake, the secretary had an unpleasant 
air of intelligence, as if he had assisted 
at many little dramas of this kind, and 
could tell stories that would make Eureka 
buzz, if he would. The professor grew 
increasingly restive; his morning had 
almost gone, and he should be obliged 
to meet his two-o’clock class without 
looking over his notes. He felt more 
sure than ever what his decision would 
be. There would always be more or 
less of this waiting at the doors of the 
great, but he thought it would be more 
tolerable if the game were larger. 
Finally his turn came. Young Pay- 
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son passed him as he entered the inner 
office ; the assistant’s pale face was re- 
laxed. Evidently he had found some 
comfort, — promises of help, at least. 

“Tam glad you dropped in,” the 
president said cordially, preserving the 
fiction that the younger professors were 
in the habit of “dropping in.” “T 
think you are the man to represent us 
at the Manwan Conference. I want to 
send some one there who will give them 
agood talk, and who will make an agree- 
able impression. You can get it in?” 

The president threw himself back in 
his deep chair, and turned his distin- 
guished profile to the light. He had 
the air of offering an honor to one in 
whom he had confidence. ‘The profes- 
sor felt flattered, and yet he was un- 
easily conscious that the president had a 
deft habit of disarming you if he sus- 
pected that your visit might embarrass 
him. They discussed the Manwan Con- 
ference for a few minutes; then the pre- 
sident suggested several departmental and 
faculty matters upon which he seemed 
anxious to get the professor’s views. 
When the president settled forward in 
his chair, as if he were waiting for the 
next case, the professor summoned up 
his courage, and hesitatingly broached 
his news. At the first words the presi- 
dent seemed to withdraw himself defen- 
sively, and eyed the stammering man 
opposite him a little coldly. He had the 
air of a man of the larger world dealing 
tolerantly with a person of provincial ex- 
perience. His wide intercourse with men 
of affairs gave him this advantage over 
his professors, — much the same advan- 
tage that a business man has over women. 
He knew their weaknesses pretty well, 
and they knew his only approximately. 
Moreover, he had the consciousness of 
final power within his domain, small as 
that might be ; and this advantage he was 
convinced he exerted for the best good 
of the men and of the institution which 
he was responsible for. 

He had been over this ground many 
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times before: it was one of his chief du- 
ties to soothe the restlessness of his men, 
to keep them content with their very 
modest stipends, to suggest hopes with- 
out committing the corporation too far. 
It was a delicate art, and one in which 
he had been especially successful. Yet 
he held the men who approached him in 
the manner of Drake rather cheap. If 
they had made up their minds to leave 
Eureka, it was useless to see him unless 
they wished to be persuaded into remain- 
ing. In other words, they were trying 
to “hold him up.” Of course, both men, 
in these delicate interviews, were too dig- 
nified to call things by such vulgar names, 
but that was what it amounted to. So 
his attitude to the professor was kindly, 
but distant. The new chill in the at- 
mosphere did not help Drake to express 
himself to the best advantage. As the 
professor talked, he felt more and more 
that it was all very silly: he either want- 
ed to go, or he did not. And he thought 
he wanted to go; he had always thought 
he should when the time came, unless his 
position improved. He closed his lame 
remarks by saying : — 

“Tam not clear about what is the best 
thing for me to do, but it seems a great 
opportunity, — a rare chance to combine 
something of the scholar’s life with a 
more active life. I have always felt ra- 
ther stifled in college work.” 

“Tt is near the close of the term,” the 
president observed, with asmile. “ Your 
vacation is coming on. These long va- 
cations are ene of the boons of our pro- 
fession.” 

“ T know, I know,” the professor has- 
tened to say. ‘And there are other 
great attractions in our profession.” 

In the talk that followed, many ideal- 
istic terms floated about, — “service to 
the world,” “ disinterestedness,” ‘“ love 
of learning,” “ scholarly leisure,” “ devo- 
tion to science,” ete. The tone of the 
interview rose to unexpected heights. 
The president disclosed confidentially the 
story of certain sacrifices he had made 
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in his youth, beside which the profes- 
sor’s personal ambition was indeed sor- 
did. There was no direct reference to 
the secretaryship. The president re- 
frained from giving advice ; he seemed 
to suggest merely the considerations that 
should have weight with a high-minded 
man. In the light of these considera- 
tions the secretaryship appeared utterly 
trivial. 

When the professor rose, his soul was 
in a glow of lofty feeling. The thing 
that had disturbed him so powerfully all 
the morning had disappeared like fog 
before the sun. The faces of the two 
men reflected the generous ideas in which 
they had been indulging, and they shook 
hands with real enthusiasm. Drake hur- 
ried through the anteroom, scarcely no- 
ticing the restless, bored faces of the 
men. The number had increased while 
he had been with the president, and they 
scowled at him for keeping them wait- 
ing. Outside the hall, the campus ap- 
peared to him to be more beautiful than 
he had ever thought it. At this hour 
— it was past twelve —a few students 
were lounging and smoking in the shade 
of one of the buildings. Their indo- 
lent pose recalled his own student days, 
not so far away that the charm of the 
life had utterly faded. He was rather 
ashamed that he had been so ready to 
forswear all the warm dreams of his 
youth at the first wile of the material 
world. There was something more than 
salary and fame in life, and, as the presi- 
dent had said, the country needed, more 
than anything else, men who had the 
character to renounce the cheap ideals 
of success. 

He turned into the college club for 
luncheon. At the long table in the cen- 
tre of the dining room, a number of the 
younger men were disposing of the ra- 
ther meagre meal the club provided. 
Gray was there, — it was said that Gray 
arranged his hours in such a way that 
he was never called upon to lunch at 
home, —and Dexter, who lived across 
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the river, in the little city of Ultonia, 
where he had a large house and kept 
horses. Drake took the vacant seat be- 
tween them. He had scarcely unfolded 
the damp napkin, before the talk, that 
had subsided on his entrance, broke out 
afresh, and rippled up and down the table. 

“‘ The text to-day was, ‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt’ ” — 

“What is it? The presidency of 
Exonia?”’ another colleague asked. 

Exonia had been without a president 
nearly as often as the Grays had been 
without a servant. 

“ You didn’t give any other man a 
chance,” Dexter put in affably. “I want- 
ed to see his Highness about, Moltman’s 
ease. The university council is going to 
vote to give him his doctor’s degree. 
His thesis was disgraceful, — showed he 
could n’t write an English sentence.” 

“ Prettyman says Moltman is n’t up to 
a first-class senior,’ Saunders observed. 

The talk went on about the graduate 
students, the higher degrees, the real 
purpose of university graduate instrue- 
tion. Dexter, who had some reputation 
as a man in fashionable society, de- 
nounced “ degree-getting business,” the 
‘Ph. D. mill,” and the poor quality of the 
graduate work, with the air of a gentle- 
man who was interested primarily in cul- 
ture. Drake found something to say on 
the other side. He had always rather 
disliked Dexter; suspected him of hold- 
ing aloof from the poor beggars in Eu- 
reka, and priding himself on his worldly 
connections. 

Dexter knew how to dress, however, 
and his well-made, well-pressed clothes 
quite shamed the ill-fitting, ready-made 
suits of the other professors. As the 
discussion waxed, Drake found himself 
looking closely at Dexter’s clothes, es- 
pecially at his neat, carefully-laundered 
shirt and soft, fresh tie. It was all so 
subtly different from his own respecta- 
ble, clean, indifferently-fitting garments. 
He had heard Dexter once say that a 
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teacher should dress like a gentleman, 
as an example to the slovenly boys in 
his classes. He was inclined to agree 
with him to-day. 

After luncheon, Dexter joined him on 
the way to the recitation hall. He was 
still growling about Moltman’s case. 

‘“ American universities are getting to 
be normal schools, teachers’ institutes, — 
anything but institutions for the promo- 
tion of learning and cultivation. These 
fellows come here to get a certificate, a 
tag, to show that they know enough to 
teach in some beggarly high school or 
small college. Why, all that Moltman 
knows is just enough of his little trivial 
subject to get a degree! And he is an 
unkempt, half-fed ”” — 

“Yes, yes,” Drake responded. 
“There is a danger there: it’s been the 
rage, this graduate school business. But 
we shall have to depend upon our own 
A. B.’s for better stuff. I feel that the 
undergraduate courses are the important 
ones. In them we are making men.” 

He was conscious that this view was 
not precisely in harmony with one he 
had taken in the morning, but Dexter’s 
society was a great solvent of opinions. 
They parted very cordially at the door 
of Drake’s lecture room. 

The professor ran over his notes for 
the day’s lecture while the class assem- 
bled. The notes for this course were 
three years old. Each year he had in- 
tended to prepare a new set, but had 
contented himself with revising the old 
ones here and there. He had been do- 
ing a good deal of hack work for a firm 
of publishers, and what time he could 
get for himself had gone into reading 
for his book. 

As he cleared his throat and began 
the familiar sentences of his manuscript, 
he reproached himself for not having 
taken the time to prepare fresh materi- 
al. This lecture seemed especially stale, 
and he could not summon his usual 
enthusiasm to enliven it. The sentences 
sounded rhetorical and young. The 
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students were listless ; they paid the half- 
hearted attention that the much-lectured- 
at college boy so quickly falls into when 
the teacher offers him nothing personally 
enticing. Drake realized how unformed 
they were in face and figure, how young. 
Every year it would be worse, as the 
gulf between their experience and his 
widened. ‘There were only two ways of 
bridging that gulf: sympathy with youth, 
or an enkindling love of scholarship. He 
was afraid he lacked the first, and he had 
not yet attained the second. The hour 
dragged, and finally he dismissed the 
class five minutes before the electric bell 
tinkled. One or two students lingered 
to ask him some simple questions, which 
he answered shortly. 

Usually, on this day of the week, he 
went into the library of the department 
to get some books and to see any stu- 
dents who wished to consult with him. 
He had a much-praised reputation for 
helping earnest students. The presi- 
dent had often referred to that element 
of his success as a teacher. 

To-day he wandered back to the club- 
rooms to spend the hour before his four- 
o’clock seminar. The library was empty, 
and he stood for some minutes examin- 
ing an oil portrait of one of the Eureka 
worthies, — John Wakem, formerly pro- 
fessor of history. The shrewd, white- 
haired old gentleman beamed from the 
wall in kindly fashion. Once in his fresh- 
man year Drake had heard the famous 
scholar lecture. There was a professor 
for you, — deeply cultivated, rarely wit- 
ty, widely known, — traveled, learned, 
—a gentleman! The vision of Wa- 
kem’s career had always brightened the 
dark spots of his routine, had made him 
believe in the glory of the humanities. 

Wakem ‘belonged to another genera- 
tion, when statesmen, jurists, and poets 
entered proudly the academic profession ; 
when teaching was not onerous, and the 
word ‘ research” was not heard in the 
land. 

With a sigh the professor turned to a 
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photograph that had been recently hung 
in the library. It was the portrait of a 
young assistant in the university, who 
had enlisted as a private, and had died 
before Santiago. He wore his gown and 
doctor’s hood, but these peaceful symbols 
hung about a broad-shouldered, athletic 
form. The alert eyes glanced out al- 
most fiercely ; small wonder that he had 
gone! The big world called him, and 
he had responded buoyantly. Drake en- 
vied him that thrill of joyous will. of 
effort in the world of men. 


The seminar went off better than the 
lecture. ‘The subject under discussion 
related indirectly to the material he was 
preparing for his book, and the student 
who had sought his help in the library 
had carried out his suggestions intelli- 
gently. He found his enthusiasm rising, 
and it was not until long after the bell 
had rung that he noticed the restlessness 
of his listeners, who were anxious to get 
out into the May afternoon. 

Most of the instructors had left the 
lecture hall by this time. Even the 
assistants in the laboratories were drift- 


ing across the green campus in the direc- 
tion of the club. 


The tennis courts ad- 
joining the clubhouse were filled with 
the younger men taking their afternoon 
exercise. Others were looking over the 
magazines in the reading room, or talk- 
ing in little groups. A committee on 
the dates for examinations was holding 
a meeting on the veranda. It was the 
most charming hour at Eureka, when the 
sun played around the brick buildings, 
and crisscrossed softly the lawns. There 
was an air of leisure, of gentle indolence, 
of unexacting tasks that would get them- 
selves fulfilled sometime. 

Dexter was smoking a cigarette and 
glancing over a review. Smoking was 
an uncommon indulgence in the Eureka 
faculty, and cigarettes were a defiant 
vice. When Drake came in, Dexter re- 
moved his cigarette nonchalantly, and 
asked him to “run over to the Ultonia 
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Country Club Friday morning and have 
a round of golf.” 

“ Youll have to practice your golf, if 
you ’re going to Washington. They all 
play there,” Dexter added pleasantly. 

“ What ’s this about Washington ?” a 
voice called out from a corner of the 
room. Helfredge’s pudgy little face ap- 
peared from behind a newspaper. He 
strolled over to the two men, talking all 
the time. 

“Saunders was saying something about 
it. Is it true?” 

“ Oh, I guess I shan’t accept,” Drake 
answered lightly. “ Eureka will stand 
me a little longer.” 

Dexter extricated himself quietly from 
the conversation. Helfredge, assistant 
professor of biology, was of the new 
style of university professors, the type 
that Dexter refused to associate with. 
Helfredge sank into Dexter’s chair, and 
began a serious cross-examination to ex- 
tract all the facts of the case. He got 
them at first unwillingly, but later abun- 
dantly, as Drake, in the need of his har- 
assed soul, poured out his day’s embar- 
rassments. 

“So you don’t know what you want,” 
the man in biology remarked bluntly, at 
the close. ‘“That’s a disease I’ve no- 
ticed to be prevalent among members of 
our profession. They rarely know just 
what they want.” 

Helfredge was given to social and 
moral diagnosis. 

“That’s about it!” Drake smiled. 
“ T’ve been weighing the matter all day. 
It’s all so very attractive here, rather 
seductive when one takes it up in detail, 
and our work — purely scientific work 
— is a great thing.” 

Helfredge grunted at the assumption 
that anything outside of biology could be 
called scientific. 

“Sometimes I feel that I’d like to 
see a bit of the world, to meet a differ- 
ent lot of people. One gets pretty stale 
in college work,” Drake said, feeling the 
necessity of defending his longings. 
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“That ain’t what a man is here for,” 
Helfredge snapped, relapsing into his na- 
tive idiom, “to trot around in society.” 

“No, not society, such as Dexter goes 
in for. But do you remember Streth- 
son? He’s just got out a book that’s 
making a good deal of a stir.” 

* Little Jew!” Helfredge grunted. 

“ Jew or Gentile, he could play around 
us. He knew something besides his sub- 
ject.” 

“ What he wants is publicity,” the bio- 
logist sneered. 

“ Well,” Drake retorted, flushing, 
“the worst thing in the world is n’t pub- 
licity.” 

“ You d better try it; your mind seems 
made up.” 

“Qh no; I was just considering it 
sympathetically. I don’t think I shall 
take it.” 

Helfredge looked at his companion 
critically, and then took up the news- 
paper. ‘“ You’ve got it bad, old man! 
You need rest.” 

“T must think of my wife and chil- 
dren. I want to give them the-best op- 
portunities,” Drake suggested, eyeing 
his dusty boots critically and pulling 
down his cuffs. ‘“* Academie success is n’t 
likely to do much for them, and now 
I’ve got this chance ”’ — 

“ Are you sure?” the biologist asked 
keenly. 

Drake did not answer. The implica- 
tions in the remark puzzled him. 

The 
younger ones, who were unmarried, dined 
at the club, and the odors of their dinner 
rose from the basement kitchen. Stral- 
paro, professor of Germanic philology, 
passed the club, his odd little bag stuffed 
with books for the long hours of night 
work. He was reported to be a verita- 
ble mountain of learning. His sallow 
face and shrunken form seemed to prove 
it. The least possible time for meals 
and sleep, the longest possible hours for 
the library, —the incessant unwearied 
labor of the brain! Drake followed his 


The men came in from tennis. 
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halting gait up the street. That was a 
type of university career that did not 
attract him. On the other hand, Dexter, 
who lived more humanly and _ jovially, 
was always pronounced superficial. And 
Gray, who was a fair scholar, a fair 
teacher, and an active man on committees 
and boards of administration, was nei- 
ther one thing nor the other. Gray was 
the kind of professor he should be, if 
he remained, — active, useful, undistin- 
guished. He could not be a Stralparo 
if he wanted to be. ‘The easy, uncon- 
fined life, with liberal margins of indo- 
lent half hours, had eaten into his reso- 
lution. In any other life he should miss 
that more than anything, — the power to 
waste bits of his days, if he felt like it. 
So he carried his indecision home with 
him, as he frequently did. The two older 
children were playing in the little open 
grass plot in front of the house. They 
were neither very shabby nor very neat. 
Mrs. Drake struggled hard to keep them 
dressed at the mean of propriety. It 
would be a greater struggle later; he 
ought to try to better their fortunes. . . . 
At dinner his wife looked at him in 
eager anticipation, but refrained from 
broaching the subject before the children. 
After the meal he went back to his study, 
lit his pipe, and, settling with infinite 
comfort into his lounging chair, took up 
volume one of Strethson’s new work, 
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which he found to be a brilliant book, 
but unsound. Strethson’s rash general- 
izations and easy errors gave the profes- 
sor a pleasant feeling of superiority. He 
began to think of his own book, which 
would touch on the same topics, in a surer 
way. He was quite happy when, an hour 
later, his wife came into the room. 

“Well?” she said timidly. 

“ What is it ?”? Drake asked, uneasily 
conscious of the interruption. 

** Did you send the telegram ? ” 

“ What telegram?” 

“Why, Mr. Prome said to telegraph 
your decision, — to let him know if he 
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should send your name in ! 

“Qh, Prome always gets excited!” 
After a few moments, he added: “I 
shall write him a letter. That will do 
better.” 

Mrs. Drake got up and stood near his 
chair, her hand falling gently on his 
shoulder. 

“T hope you ‘ll never regret it, dear.” 

“Regret what?” he replied evasively. 
“T thought you did n’t want to change,” 
he added. 

“Oh, you know I always liked Eure- 
ka, and we ’ve got on somehow.” 

“ Regret what ?” her husband repeat- 
ed, remembering Helfredge’s enigmatic 
phrase. 

“ Regret the chance,”’ she murmured, 
giving him another caress. 

Robert Herrick. 
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Ir, as says that prince of tramps, Rob- 
OnGoing ert Louis Stevenson, “a walk- 
a-Maying. ing tour should be gone upon 
alone,” with a visit to the spring woods 
it is otherwise. The joy of the forest is 
never full till it is shared. And yet be- 
ware with whom you share it! For it 
is not every one who is qualified to go 


a-Maying. 


> 


The unregenerate worldling shivers 


lonesome in the April woods. The bare, 
unfriendly stretch of dead leaves and 
mummied boughs depresses him. The 
stillness makes him nervous. Unkindly 
drafts creep round him and chill his 
soul. Spiteful branches flick his eyes ; 
gnarled roots entangle his toes; quagg 
ground sucks off his overshoes ; briers 
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sting his ankles ; and all manner of dis- 
reputable tramp burs attach themselves 
to his garments. He is an abused man. 
All Nature is in conspiracy against him. 
Nor is he less unfriendly to himself. He 
tears his clothes on treacherous barbed 
wire; slivers his palms on gone-to-seed 
fence rails ; strains his back grubbing 
after dwarfish wild flowers ; does a hard 
day’s work, and carries home a pitiful 
handful of disconsolate blooms, a con- 
suming thirst, and a disillusioned soul. 

Hear what the poet Hovey says of the 
springtime : — 

“T said in my heart, ‘I am sick of four walls 
and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass.’ ” 

The above-described worldling has no 
business with the grass, no right in the 
woods, no part in the sky. He belongs 
to the great army of the Unqualified. 

Now, to go a-Maying with an unquali- 
fied person is to become for the time be- 
ing unqualified yourself. The light shiv- 
ers out of the sky, the color out<of the 
landscape, under the baleful influence of 
an unbelieving eye. The selection of a 
fit companion becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter of no light moment. 

As a rule, it is safest not to choose a 
scientist. Of course, there is ali the dif- 
ference between a mere botanist and a 
student of plant ways that there is be- 
tween a psychologist and a student of 
human nature. But the hard literalness 
of the prying scientific spirit is fatal to 
the mystery of the woods. Neither 
should I select an inveterate literary 
man, eternally on the outlook for “‘ ma- 
terial.” No celebrity was ever more 
shy of the notebook than is Dame Na- 
ture. She even turns a cold shoulder on 
the luckless companion of him who 
“oathers some of Nature’s gold and 
mints it.” No more should I elect to 


go a-Maying with a cooing sentimental- 


ist. To pull the violets up and call them 
“dear ” is to taint the fine aroma of the 
woods. Least of all should I choose a 
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confirmed pedestrian, his pedometer in 
his pocket, his soul in his muscles, his 
eye on his watch. For to enjoy the 
woods you must have literally all the 
time there is. 

What, then, are the requisites for an 
ideal companion ? First, an untradi- 
tional mind, a soul prepared for swift 
whims and sudden flights, for unrea- 
soned changes of unreasoned purpose. 
For it must not be supposed that May- 
ing can be set about in cold blood. It 
will not do to say, ‘‘On Thursday next, 
Deo volente, I purpose to go a-May- 
ing.” As well say, “At sixteen min- 
utes after five, to-morrow afternoon, I 
propose to write a sonnet.” Maying 
is an art, and, like all other arts, must 
wait on inspiration. When the “ old 
spring fret is on you”’ you must go, and 
go at once. If duty thunders “ No!” 
so much the better; for there is no fun 
in doing nothing when you have nothing 
else to do. The true son of the woods 
has a patent detachable conscience. He 
is past master of the fine art of truancy. 

Then he must know how to taste to 
the full the bliss of anticipation. There 
are more unsearchable thrills in a steam- 
er rug than in the length and breadth 
of Europe. So half the ecstasy of the 
woods is to be found on the way thither. 
Woodsward bound, the accomplished 
“Mayer” (if I may be allowed the 
expression) indulges in mild delirium. 
What matter that his fellow passengers 
regard him as an escaped lunatic? He 
feels like an escaped lunatic ! 

“ Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 
The falcon in his will.” 

Beyond this mad freakishness, he 
must have the genius of hope ; for truly 
to see the spring woods one must seek 
them while yet it is winter. The most 
impossible month to go a-Maying in is 
May. To wait until the leaves are out 
and the woods flushed with the coarser 
exuberance of bloom is to miss the fine 
spiritual essence of spring. Therefore 
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the inspired woodsman has the ability to 
delight in the abundance of things hoped 
for, the prophecy of things to come. 
Nature’s modest first offerings he ac- 
cepts as a delicious surprise. 

Then he is prepared to take time for 
the experience. Fresh from the world 
of musty ledgers and foaming steins, he 
does not expect to find himself in tune 
with Nature all at once. He is content 
to bathe his mind in the infinite quiet of 
the forest, and wait for his eyes to be 
opened that he may see. He 
how to be silent ; how to lie full length 


knows 


in placid torpidity, breathed on by small 
faint airs, soothed by the lisp of leaves, 
sharing “all the lassitude of happy 
things.” 

Sensitive though he be to Nature in 
her towering moods, he must feel no less 
the subtle beauty of her humbler handi- 
work. The tender contours of knoll and 
hollow, the intricate weaving of slender 
black boughs against a luminous sky, the 
soft red-browns and old yellows of dried 
meadow grasses, the flash of a scarlet 
lichen, the thrill of a bluebird’s liquid 
note, the startling purity of the hepati- 
ca’s creams and pinks and azures, the 


whisk of a silver squirrel, the downy 
coil of a baby fern, — all these touch a 
chord as responsive as that which thrills 
to the glory of cloud mass and mountain 
majesty. 


Then the ideal woods comrade is the 
soul of unpracticality and sweet irre- 
sponsibility. 
return trip. 
his will. 


He has no schedule for the 
The lightest impulse sways 
An unreasoning acquisitive- 
ness keeps him slaving for hours at the 
accumulation of things he does n’t want ; 
for, having slipped the leash of common 
sense, he appreciates the transcendent 
value of the unessential. 

But perhaps his most distinctive char- 
acteristic is an uncanonical glee at get- 
ting into mud and mischief. The true 
woodsman has no dignity. He knows 
the awful joy of having liberties taken 
with his sacred person. Obstacles raise 
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his spirits. There is nothing he enjoys 
so much as missing a train. And if he 
is forced to go home with hands unsoiled 
and clothes unrent, his cup is something 
less than full. 

Such is the paragon of companions 
for the woods. And if, perchance, you 
have searched out such a miracle of 
nicely balanced whims and sentiments 
and sympathies, hold him fast! The 
gods cannot be trusted to confer that 
boon a second time. 

“Now, there is Tracey, the truck- 
man,” suggested the Talker. 
“T suppose Tracey has done 
more for this town than any 
young doctor, lawyer, or minister in it. 
Why, before Tracey went into the fur- 
niture and piano moving business, you 
could n’t get a bureau moved across the 
street without having all the casters 
knocked off. And as for pianos, no one 
ever thought of playing one after mov- 
ing. vant anything 
moved, — from one end of the town to 
the other, or over to the next county, 
— just at the appointed minute up drives 
Tracey’s big yellow van; and your piano 
or sofa or cooking stove is handed out 
as carefully as if it were the Queen of 
England; and off it goes, safe under 
cover, with no disreputable legs or stuff- 
ing exposed to a heartless public. ‘Tra- 
cey has been in the business five years. 
When he was through high school, his 
father wanted him to go to college. 
But he did n’t care much for books ; he 
was a big, strapping fellow, fond of horses 
and outdoor life. He told his father 
he would rather have the college money 
to set him up in the moving business. 
So the old gentleman gave in finally, 
and bought him a good pair of draught 
horses and a big wagon with fancy let- 
tering. He did the thing up in good 
shape. I suspect that it was young Tra- 
cey, though, that put him up to the ring 
trimmings on the harnesses. But that 
truck wagon, I tell you, when they got 
it going, was an object lesson to the 


The Advan- 
tages of 
Trucking. 


Now, when you 
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town. Of course everybody laughed, and 
said all that style would n’t last long ; 
it was too fine for business. But I no- 
ticed that everybody hired him. It was 
the novelty first ; and after that wore off, 
folks had found it was rather pleasant, 
after a moving, not to have to wander 
around the house with a splinter, trying 
to fit it in for a leg or an arm or a back 
to something. So they kept on hiring 
him. He has six pair of horses, and as 
many wagons. ‘They send for him for 
miles around to do any fancy moving. 
Makes money? Yes, it looks like it. 
Of course there are other truckmen; 
but they have to keep their teams bet- 
ter, and treat your furniture a little less 
like cord wood. All the work horses in 
town are better cared for than they were 
five years ago. It may be Tracey, and 
it may be the climate. It does you good 


to see him come driving along, beaming 
down on everybody out of that big yel- 
low ark. He has found his niche in life, 
if ever a man did. Stranahan was say- 
ing the other day: ‘ What a pity Tracey 


never had a college education! With his 
ability, he might easily have been a col- 
lege professor.’ Now, as I see it, Tracey 
has enough in him to make half a dozen 
average professors, and have something 
left over for trimmings. I should hate 
terribly to see all that good stuff sitting 
around in a professor’s chair, or waiting 
on a footstool for the present incumbent 
to die, — my piano, meanwhile, bumping 
down the front steps. Well, what I was 
getting at is, that if half the young fel- 
lows whose fathers are wasting capital 
on them could be set up in some busi- 
ness they really like, it would be a good 
deal more comfortable for them and for 
the rest of us. It is respectable enough 
to buy your boy a ranch off in Texas or 
some remote corner. Why not a truck- 
ing business right here in town? I look 
to see young Tracey do more for this 
town in the next twenty-five years than 
all the college graduates that come into 
it, — by just minding his own business.” 
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“Yes, it’s all very well to talk. But 
how would you like yeur boy, if you had 
one, to be a workingman ? ” 

“My boy?” responded the Talker. 
“ Why, if I had a boy, young man, I’d 
be almost willing to work myself, don’t 
you know? ” 

I KEEP them all on my desk, that lit- 
AJapanese tle reception hall of polished 
Book-Lover. oak,— or rather, that shrine 
where I, my hair rumpled, in my thread- 
bare working coat, in slippers, and if 
clean, rugged as any mendicant, present 
myself to the muse; where I beg her to 
be friendly to me for a few hours every 
day, so that, when the Emma-o, that Au- 
tocrat of the Shadow World, would call 
me, I, Adachi Kinnosuké, might give 
some sort of account for the life that I 
had here below. 

Well, they look quite as poverty-strick- 
en as I do, these paper-covered books, 
— quite as rugged, abused, torn, worn, 
and shining with the light that is not of 
the Phidian marble; quite as ready to 
give up the forlorn struggle of keeping 
themselves together, and threatening all 
the while to fly into pieces, as I. And 
no wonder! I have read them twenty, 
fifty, a hundred times, and some of them 
Ihave handled every living day for these 
five years since I came to know, by an 
amazingly sad and slow process, what was 
good in letters. 

By no means could you call it a dis- 
reputable company, this torn assembly 
of paper-covered books. The names they 
bear upon their backs — that is, those of 
them which still retain a certain shape 
of a back, whereupon you can fill your 
lazy hours in puzzling out the names of 
authors — are known in every corner of 
this world where literary art is held to be 
a somewhat better thing than a turnip or 
a hunk of bleeding flesh: Alphonse Dau- 
det, Pierre Loti, Anatole France, Cer- 
vantes, Thackeray, Aschylus, — and if 
I add Shakespeare and Homer, it is not 
for a finishing touch of the snobbish style 
of a bookworm. Resting upon the shoul- 
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ders of the books which bear the names 
that I have just mentioned, in fraternal 
communion with them, and in the most 
Bohemian brotherhood, reclines many a 
Nihonese volume, bearing such names 
as are not known to you, — names which 
some of you would like much to know, I 
have not the slightest doubt, — Basho, 
Bakin, Samma, Chikamatsu, Ikkyu ; but 
why should I puzzle you with a knotty 
string of meaningless names ? 

It is Sunday. Outside, the sky is sad 
and gray. It has been raining, and af- 
ter the rain the atmosphere has in it that 
something which would have you to un- 
derstand that autumn is now beginning 
to think seriously of winter. Beside me, 
in a jovial fireplace, laughing every time 
the gust loses its temper, careless flames 
are dancing light-heartedly, inviting you 
to look into them and see therein all sorts 
of things, scenes, and faces you have seen 
or dreamed; in short, the kaleidoscope 
of your memory. 

And I sit down in front of the blaze 
with one of the paper-covered books in 
my hand, and so forget the world. When 
I fear that I am sinking too deep in the 
intoxication of my books, as a certain 
Nihonese poet used to do in that of his 
saké cup, then I turn from the printed 
charms to read the flaming hieroglyphics 
behind the fender of the fireplace; in 
truth, the burning pages, they are, of the 
romance of the Soul, whose author is the 
Great Unknown. 

And I am perfectly happy. 

PHILOSOPHERS tell us that man’s great 
seiiicn advantage over the beasts of 
trologyand the field depends upon his 

almistry. ; 
power to transmit the teach- 
ings of experience to his children and 
successors ; and they draw a cheerful pic- 
ture of a race ever increasing in wisdom. 
Blessed be languages and books, they say. 

It was only the other day that I picked 
up in a fine lady’s drawing-room one 
of these blessed books. It was a trea- 
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tise on astrology, written, printed, and 
sold by thousands, in this the first year 
of the twentieth century. It was no 
shabby, ill-printed brochure, but a neat 
volume, fat and prosperous - looking. 
Very likely the brochure might have been 
found in the kitchen. It is certain that 
the fine lady, at any rate, felt that the 
stars foretold her destinies. 

There are treatises on palmistry ga- 
lore, and believers in them from the fine 
lady to the housemaid. Watch them 
inspecting “ the line of life”! It is long, 
— they will live to eighty; it is unbro- 
ken, — their years will pass peacefully ; 
here is a disease, there a sorrow. Per- 
haps it is short; alas, they have but a 
year to live. Logic is wasted on them. 
Let us try an argument based on money, 
which they both can understand. Has 
either of them stopped to reflect that a 
salary of five hundred thousand dollars 
a year is waiting for her at the office 
of any one of the great life insurance 
companies? If all the accidents of flood 
and field, all perils, and the outcome of 
all diseases are integrated in this one line 
of life, why do the doctors waste time on 
the stethoscope ? 

It is not so certain that languages and 
books are unmixed blessings, after all. 
They certainly transmit the delusions of 
our fathers along with their wisdom. 
Lord Monboddo declared that language 
was originally invented by a congress of 
learned men assembled for the purpose. 
While they were about it, they might 
have devised a touchstone for truth, a 
litmus that would turn red in the pre- 
sence of a lie. In default of this, we 
must fall back on the criteria of com- 
mon sense. It is a little discouraging, 
meanwhile, to find judicial astrology, 
palmistry, and quackeries of the sort 
still flourishing among us in fat and 
prosperous books, and especially to dis- 
cover such books and beliefs in the most 
unexpected places. 











